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Here is yet another treat from the master of the contemporary 
chiller. And speaking of chills, Robert Bloch's latest book is a 
collection of scary stories just published by Doubleday and 


titled COLD CHILLS. 


Nina 

by ROBERT BLOCH 


After the love-making Nolan 
needed another drink. 

He fumbled for the bottle be- 
side the bed, gripping it with a 
sweaty hand. His entire body was 
wet and clammy, and his fingers 
shook as they unscrewed the cap. 
For a moment Nolan wondered if 
he was coming down with another 
bout of fever. Then, as the harsh 
heat of the rum scalded his stom- 
ach, he realized the truth. 

Nina had done this to him. 

Nolan turned and glanced at 
the girl who lay beside him. She 
stared up through the shadows with 
slitted eyes unblinking above high 
cheekbones, her thin brown body 
relaxed and immobile. Hard to 
believe that only moments ago this 
same body had been a writhing, 
wriggling coil of insatiable appetite, 
gripping and enfolding him until he 
was drained and spent. 

He held the bottle out to her. 
“Have a drink?” 


She shook her head, eyes hood- 
ed and expressionless, and then 
Nolan remembered that she didn’t 
speak English. He raised the bottle 
and drank again, cursing himself 
for his mistake. 

It had been a mistake, he real- 
ized that now, but Darlene would 
never understand. Sitting there safe 
and snug in the apartment in 
Trenton, she couldn’t begin to 
know what he’d gone through for 
her sake — hers and little Robbie’s. 
Robert Emmett Nolan II, nine 
weeks old now, his son, whom he’d 
never seen. That’s why he’d taken 
the job, signed on with the com- 
pany for a year. The money was 
good, enough to keep Darlene in 
comfort and tide them over after he 
got back. She couldn’t have come 
with him, not while she was carry- 
ing the kid, so he came alone, fig- 
uring no sweat. 

No sweat. That was a laugh. All 
he’d done since he got here was 
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sweat. Patrolling the plantation at 
sunup, loading cargo all day for the 
boats that went downriver, squint- 
ing over paperwork while night 
closed down on the bungalow to im- 
prison him behind a wall of jungle 
darkness. And at night the noises 
came — the hum of insect hordes, 
the bellow of caimans, the snorting 
snuffle of peccary, the ceaseless 
chatter of monkeys intermingled 
with the screeching of a million 
mindless birds. 

So he’d started to drink. First 
the good bourbon from the com- 
pany’s stock, then the halfway- 
decent trade gin, and now the 
cheap rum. 

As Nolan set the empty bottle 
down he heard the noise he’d come 
to dread worst of all — the endless 
echo of drums from the huts hud- 
dled beside the riverbank below. 
Miserable wretches were at it again. 
No wonder he had to drive them 
daily to fulfil the company’s quota. 
The wonder was that they did any- 
thing at all after spending every 
night wailing to those damned 
drums. 

Of course it was Moises who did 
the actual driving; Nolan couldn’t 
even chew them out properly be- 
cause they were too damned dumb 
to understand plain English. 

Like Nina, here. 

Again Nolan looked down at the 
girl who lay curled beside him on 
the bed, silent and sated. She 


wasn’t sweating; her skin was cur- 
iously cool to the touch, and in her 
eyes was a mystery. 

It was the mystery that Nolan 
had sensed the first time he saw her 
staring at him across the village 
compound three days ago. At first 
he thought she was one of the 
company people — somebody’s 
wife, daughter, sister. That after- 
noon, when he returned to the bun- 
galow, he caught her staring at him 
again at the edge of the clearing. So 
he asked Moises who she was, and 
Moises didn’t know. Apparently 
she’d just arrived a day or two be- 
fore, paddling a crude catamaran 
downriver from somewhere out of 
the denser jungle stretching a thou- 
sand miles beyond. She had no 
English, and according to Moises, 
she didn’t speak Spanish or Portu- 
guese either. Not that she’d made 
any attempts to communicate; she 
kept to herself, sleeping in the 
catamaran moored beside the bank 
across the river and not even ven- 
turing into the company store by 
day to purchase food. 

“Indio," Moises said, pro- 
nouncing the word with all the con- 
tempt of one in whose veins ran a 
ten-percent admixture of the proud 
blood of the conquistadores. “Who 
are we to know the way of savages?’’ 
He shrugged. 

Nolan had shrugged, too, and 
dismissed her from his mind. But 
that night as he lay on his bed, lis- 
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tening to the pounding of the 
drums, he thought of her again and 
felt a stirring in his loins. 

She came to him then, almost as 
though the stirring had been a 
silent summons, came like a brown 
shadow gliding out of the night. 
Soundlessly she entered, and swiftly 
she shed her single garment as she 
moved across the room to stand 
staring down at him on the bed. 
Then, as she sank upon his naked- 
ness and encircled his thighs, the 
stirring in his loins became a throb- 
bing and the pounding in his head 
drowned out the drums. 

In the morning she was gone, 
but on the following night she re- 
turned. It was then that he’d called 
her Nina — it wasn’t her name, but 
he felt a need to somehow identify 
this wide-mouthed, pink-tongued 
stranger who slaked herself upon 
him, slaked his own urgency again 
and again as her hissing breath 
rasped in his ears. 

Once more she vanished while 
he slept, and he hadn’t seen her all 
day. But at times he’d been con- 
scious of her secret stare, a coldness 
falling upon him like an unglimpsed 
shadow, and he’d known that to- 
night she’d come again. 

Now, as the drums sounded in 
the distance, Nina slept. Unmind- 
ful of the din, heedless of his pre- 
sence, her eyes hooded and she lay 
somnolent in animal repletion. 

Nolan shuddered. That’s what 
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she was; an animal. In repose, the 
lithe brown body was grotesquely 
elongated, the wide mouth accen- 
tuating the ugliness of her face. 
How could he have coupled with 
this creature? Nolan grimaced in 
self-disgust as he turned away. 

Well, no matter — it was ended 
now, over once and for all. Today 
the message had arrived from 
Belem: Darlene and Robbie were 
on the ship, ready for the flight to 
Manaos. Tomorrow morning he’d 
start downriver to meet them, 
escort them here. He’d had his 
qualms about their coming; they’d 
have to face three months in this 
hellhole before the year was up, but 
Darlene had insisted. 

And she was right. Nolan knew 
it now. At least they’d be together 
and that would help see him 
through. He wouldn’t need the bot- 
tle any more, and he wouldn’t need 
Nina. 

Nolan lay back and waited for 
sleep to come, shutting out the 
sound of the drums, the sight of the 
shadowy shape beside him. Only a 
few hours until morning, he told 
himself. And in the morning, the 
nightmare would be over. 

The trip to Manaos was an or- 
deal, but it ended in Darlene’s 
arms. She was blonder and more 
beautiful than he’d remembered, 
more loving and tender than he’d 
ever known her to be, and in the 
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union that was their reunion Nolan 
found fulfillment. Of course there 
was none of the avid hunger of 
Nina’s coiling caresses, none of the 
mindless thrashing to final frenzy. 
But it didn’t matter; the two of 
them were together at last. The two 
of them, and Robbie. 

Robbie was a revelation. 

Nolan hadn’t anticipated the in- 
tensity of his own reaction. But 
now, after the long trip back in the 
wheezing launch, he stood beside 
the crib in the spare bedroom and 
gazed down at his son with an over- 
whelming surge of pride. 

“Isn’t he adorable?” Darlene 
said. “He looks just like you.” 

“You’re prejudiced.” Nolan 
grinned, but he was flattered. And 
when the tiny pink starshell of a 
hand reached forth to meet his fin- 
gers, he tingled at the touch. 

Then Darlene gasped. 

Nolan glanced up quickly. 
“What’s the matter?” he said. 

“Nothing.” Darlene was staring 
past him. “I thought I saw someone 
outside the window.” 

Nolan followed her gaze. “No 
one out there.” He moved to the 
window, peered at the clearing be- 
yond. “Not a soul.” 

Darlene passed a hand before 
her eyes. “I guess I’m just over- 
tired,” she said. “The long trip — ” 

Nolan put his arm around her. 
“Why don’t you go lie down? Ma- 
ma Dolores can look after Robbie.” 


Darlene hesitated. “Are you 
sure she knows what to do?” 

“Look who’s talking!” Nolan 
laughed. “They don’t call her 
Mama for nothing — she’s had ten 
kids of her own. She’s in the 
kitchen right now, fixing Robbie’s 
formula. I’ll go get her.” 

So Darlene went down the hall 
to their bedroom for a siesta, and 
Mama Dolores took over Robbie’s 
schedule while Nolan made his 
daily rounds in the fields. 

The heat was stifling, worse 
than anything he could remember. 
Even Moises was gasping for air as 
he gunned the jeep over the rutted 
roadway, peering into the shimmer- 
ing haze. 

Nolan wiped his forehead. May- 
be he’d been too hasty, bringing 
Darlene and the baby here. But a 
man was entitled to see his own son, 
and in a few months they’d be out 
of this miserable sweatbox forever. 
No sense getting uptight; every- 
thing was going to be all right. 

But at dusk, when he returned 
to the bungalow. Mama Dolores 
greeted him at the door with a 
troubled face. 

“What is it?” Nolan said. 
“Something wrong with Robbie?” 

Mama shook her head. “He 
sleeps like an angel,” she mur- 
mured. “But the senora — ” 

In their room, Darlene lay 
shivering on the bed, eyes closed. 
Her head moved ceaselessly on the 
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pillows even when Nolan pressed 
his palm against her brow. 

“Fever.” Nolan gestured to 
Mama Dolores, and the old woman 
held Darlene still while he forced 
the thermometer between her lips. 

The red column inched up- 
wards. “One hundred and four.” 
Nolan straightened quickly. “Go 
fetch Moises. Tell him I want the 
launch ready, pronto. We’ll have to 
get her to the doctor at Manaos.” 

Darlene’s eyes fluttered open; 
she’d heard. 

“No, you can’t! The baby — ” 

“Do not trouble yourself. I will 
look after the little one.” Mama’s 
voice was soothing. “Now you must 
rest.” 

“No, please — ” 

Darlene’s voice trailed off into 
an incoherent babbling, and she 
sank back. Nolan kept his hand on 
her forehead; the heat was like an 
oven. “Now just relax, darling. It’s 
all right. I’m going with you.” 

And he did. 

If the first trip had been an or- 
deal, this one was an agony: a fran- 
tic thrust through the sultry night 
on the steaming river, Moises 
sweating over the throttle as Nolan 
held Darlene’s shuddering shoul- 
ders against the straw mattress in 
the stern of the vibrating launch. 
They made Manaos by dawn and 
roused Dr. Robales from slumber 
at his house near the plaza. 

Then came the examination. 


the removal to the hospital, the 
tests and the verdict. A simple mat- 
ter, Dr. Robales said, and no need 
for alarm. With proper treatment 
and rest she would recover. A week 
here in the hospital — 

“A week?” Nolan’s voice rose. 
“I’ve got to get back for the load- 
ing. I can’t stay here that long!” 

“There is no need for you to 
stay, senor. She shall have my per- 
sonal attention, I assure you.” 

It was small comfort, but Nolan 
had no choice. And he was too tired 
to protest, too tired to worry. Once 
aboard the launch and heading 
back, he stretched out on the straw 
mattress in a sleep that was like 
death itself. ^ 

Nolan awakened to the sound of 
drums. He jerked upright with a 
startled cry, then realized that 
night had come and they were once 
again at anchor beside the dock. 
Moises grinned at him in weary 
triumph. 

“Almost we do not make it,” he 
said. “The motor is bad. No matter, 
it is good to be home again.” 

Nolan nodded, flexing his 
cramped limbs. He stepped out 
onto the dock, then hurried up the 
path across the clearing. The dark- 
ness boomed. 

Home? This corner of hell, 
where the drums dinned and the 
shadows leaped and capered before 
flickering fires? 

All but one, that is. For as 
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Nolan moved forward, another sha- 
dow glided out from the deeper 
darkness beside the bungalow. 

It was Nina. 

Nolan blinked as he recognized 
her standing there and staring up 
at him. There was no mistaking the 
look on her face or its urgency, but 
he had no time to waste in words. 
Brushing past her, he hastened to 
the doorway and she melted back 
into the night. 

Mama Dolores was waiting for 
him inside, nodding her greeting. 

“Robbie — is he all right?’’ 

‘‘Si, senor. I take good care. Por 
favor, I sleep in his room.” 

“Good.” Nolan turned and 
started for the hall, then hesitated 
as Mama Dolores frowned. “What 
is it?” he said. 

The old woman hesitated. “You 
will not be offended if I speak?” 

“Of course not.” 

Mama’s voice sank to a mur- 
mur. “It concerns the one outside.” 

“Nina?” 

“That is not her name, but no 
matter.” Mama shook her head. 
“For two days she has waited there. 
I see you with her now when you re- 
turn. And I see you with her before 
>» 

“That’s none of your business!” 
Nolan reddened. “Besides, it’s all 
over now.” 

“Does she believe that?” Ma- 
ma’s gaze was grave. “You must 
tell her to go.” 


“I’ve tried. But the girl comes 
from the mountains; she doesn’t 
speak English — ” 

“I know.” Mama nodded. “She 
is one of the snake-people.” 

Nolan stared at her. “They wor- 
ship snakes up there?” 

“No, not worship.” 

“Then what do you mean?” 

“These people — they are 
snakes.” 

Nolan scowled. “What is this?” 

“The truth, senor. This one you 
call Nina — this girl — is not a girl. 
She is of the ancient race from the 
high peaks, where the great ser- 
pents dwell. Your workers here, 
even Moises, know only the jungle, 
but I come from the great valley 
beneath the mountains, and as a 
child I learned to fear those who 
lurk above. We do not go there, but 
sometimes the snake-people come 
to us. In the spring when they 
awaken, they shed their skins, and 
for a time they are fresh and clean 
before the scales grow again. It is 
then that they come, to mate with 
men.” 

She went on like that, whisper- 
ing about creatures half-serpent 
and half-human, with bodies cold 
to the touch, limbs that could 
writhe in boneless contortion to 
squeeze the breath from a man and 
crush him like the coils of a giant 
constrictor. She spoke of forked 
tongues, of voices hissing forth 
from mouths yawning incredibly 
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wide on movable jawbones. And 
she might have gone on, but Nolan 
stopped her now; his head was 
throbbing with weariness. 

“That’s enough,” he said. “I 
thank you for your concern.” 

“But you do not believe me.” 

“I didn’t say that.” Tired as he 
was, Nolan still remembered the 
basic rule — never contradict these 
people or make fun of their super- 
stitions. And he couldn’t afford to 
alienate Mama now. “I shall take 
precautions,” he told her, gravely. 
“Right now I’ve got to rest. And I 
want to see Robbie.” 

Mama Dolores put her hand to 
her mouth. “I forget — the little 
one, he is alone — ” 

She turned and padded hastily 
down the hallway, Nolan behind 
her. Together they entered the 
nursery. 

“Ah!” Mama exhaled a sigh of 
relief. “The pobrecito sleeps.” 

Robbie lay in his crib, a shaft of 
moonlight from the window bath- 
ing his tiny face. From his rosebud 
mouth issued a gentle snore. 

Nolan smiled at the sound, then 
nodded at Mama. “I’m going to 
turn in now. You take good care of 
him.” 

“I will not leave.” Mama settled 
herself in a rocker beside the crib. 
As Nolan turned to go, she called 
after him softly. “Remember what I 
have told you, senor. If she comes 
again — ” 


Nolan moved down the hall to 
his bedroom at the far end. He 
hadn’t trusted himself to answer 
her. After all, she meant well; it was 
just that he was too damned tired to 
put up with any more nonsense 
from the old woman. 

In his bedroom something rus- 
tled. 

Nolan flinched, then halted as 
the shadow-shape glided forth from 
the darkened corner beside the 
open window. 

Nina stood before him and she 
was stark naked. Stark naked, her 
arms opening in invitation. 

He retreated a step. “No,” he 
said. 

She came forward, smiling. 

“Go away — get out of here.” 

He gestured her back. Nina’s 
smile faded and she made a sound 
in her throat, a little gasp of en- 
treaty. Her hands reached out — 

“Damn it, leave me alone!” 

Nolan struck her on the cheek. 
It wasn’t more than a slap, and she 
couldn’t have been hurt. But sud- 
denly Nina’s face contorted as she 
launched herself at him, her fingers 
splayed and aiming at his eyes. This 
time he hit her hard — hard 
enough to send her reeling back. 

“Out!” he said. He forced her 
to the open window, raising his 
hand threateningly as she spewed 
and spit her rage, then snatched 
her garment and clambered over 
the sill into the darkness beyond. 
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Nolan stood by the window 
watching as Nina moved away 
across the clearing. For a moment 
she turned in a path of moonlight 
and looked back at him — only a 
moment, but long enough for Nolan 
to see the livid fury blazing in her 
eyes. 

Then she was gone, gliding off 
into the night where the drums 
thudded in distant darkness. 

She was gone, but the hate re- 
mained. Nolan felt its force as he 
stretched out upon the bed. Ought 
to undress, but he was too tired. 
The throbbing in his head was 
worse, pulsing to the beat of the 
drums. And the hate was in his 
head, too. God, that ugly face! Like 
the thing in mythology — what was 
it? — the Medusa. One look turned 
men to stone. Her locks of hair were 
live serpents. 

But that was legend, like Mama 
Dolores’ stories about the snake- 
people. Strange — did every race 
have its belief in such creatures? 
Could there be some grotesque, dis- 
torted element of truth behind all 
these old wive’s tales? 

He didn’t want to think about it 
now; he didn’t want to think of any- 
thing. Not Nina, not Darlene, not 
even Robbie. Darlene would be all 
right, Robbie was fine, and Nina 
was gone. That left him, alone here 
with the drums. Damned pounding. 
Had to stop, had to stop so he could 
sleep — 


It was the silence that awakened 
him. He sat up with a start, realiz- 
ing he must have slept for hours, 
because the shadows outside the 
window were dappled with the grey- 
ish pink of dawn. 

Nolan rose, stretching, then 
stepped out into the hall. The sha- 
dows were darker here and every- 
thing was still. 

He went down the hallway to 
the other bedroom. The door was 
ajar and he moved past it, calling 
softly. “Mama Dolores — ’’ 

Nolan’s tongue froze to the roof 
of his mouth. Time itself was frozen 
as he stared down at the crushed 
and pulpy thing sprawled shape- 
lessly beside the rocker, its sightless 
eyes bulging from the swollen pur- 
ple face. 

No use calling her name again; 
she’d never hear it. And Robbie — 

Nolan turned in the frozen si- 
lence, his eyes searching the sha- 
dows at the far side of the room. 

The crib was empty. 

Then he found his voice and 
cried out; cried out again as he saw 
the open window and the gray va- 
cancy of the clearing beyond. 

Suddenly he was at the window, 
climbing out and dropping to the 
matted sward below. He ran across 
the clearing, through the trees and 
into the open space before the river- 
bank. 

Moises was in the launch, work- 
ing on the engine. He looked up as 
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Nolan ran towards him, shouting. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“There is the problem of the 
motor. It requires attention. I come 
early, before the heat of the day — ” 

“Did you see her?” 

“Who, senor?” 

“The girl — Nina — ” 

“Ah, yes. The Indio.” Moises 
nodded. “She is gone, in her 
catamaran, up the river. Two, 
maybe three hours ago, just as I 
arrive.” 

“Why didn’t you stop her?” 

“For what reason?” 

Nolan gestured quickly. “Get 
that engine started — we’re going 
after her.” 

Moises frowned. “As I told you, 
there is the matter of the repairs. 
Perhaps this afternoon — ” 

“We’ll never catch her then!” 
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Nolan gripped Moises’ shoulder. 
“Don’t you understand? She’s tak- 
en Robbie!” 

“Calm yourself, senor. With my 
own eyes I saw her go to the boat 
and she was alone, I swear it. She 
does not have the little one.” 

Nolan thought of the hatred in 
Nina’s eyes, and he shuddered. 
“Then what did she do with him?” 

Moises shook his head. “This I 
do not know. But I am sure she has 
no need of another infant.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I notice her condition when 
she walked to the boat.” Moises 
shrugged, but even before the 
words came, Nolan knew. 

“Why do you look at me like 
that, senor? Is it not natural for a 
woman to bulge when she carries a 
baby in her belly?” 
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He’s a curious feature on our 
landscape, is Jules Verne. In his 
lifetime, he wrote indefatigably for 
the sort of market that consumes 
lumps of “research” in its enter- 
tainment the way boarders prize 
raisins in the rice dessert. The more 
raisins, the greater the treat. The 
more easily differentiated from the 
pasty bland mass of the narrative, 
the more well thought-of the bits of 
popularized science, of geographic 
arcana, of apocryphic natural his- 
tory. To be a Verne fan was to take 
a culture; to be a “serious” person, 
as distinguished from the mere 
woolgatherers who daydreamed 
over the fantasies of M. Wells, 
whom M. Verne despised. 

So popular was all this during 
the bulk of Verne’s long career that 
the fact of his fame lives after him. 
So do a few of his stories, which are 
transmuted for us into movies, 
comic strips, children’s picture 
books, and the like. The originals, 
alas, even in good translations, are 
seldom read; they are difficult. 
They are usually awkward and 
damned dull, is what they are. They 
are Michael Crichton driven back 
into time: Martin Caidin made less. 
They abound with topical refer- 
ences, attempts at caricature and 
humor, outbursts of polemic, and, 
always, the moment in every chap- 
ter in which all sit down while 
Uncle Savant addresses us. 
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And they were damned hard 
work to write. They were created 
methodically, year after year, by a 
tireless, energetic, fascinating per- 
son whose only flaw as far as I can 
perceive was that he had no idea he 
was a hack, or that he was not a 
writer in the sense that Balzac or 
either Dumas or Hugo or even 
Pauline Reage or Anna Kavan were 
writers. 

For Verne, as it is for Caidin in 
his spaceman stories or Crichton in 
his biophysics stories or his notably 
lumpy historical adventure pud- 
ding, there is no such thing as 
dialogue or narrative; there is 
speech and lecture. There are no 
descriptions; there are bills of 
lading. These are not people who 
discover and highlight the world; 
they are people who arrange props 
and spotlight them. For them there 
is no such thing as language; there 
is media. They throw down angular 
words like masons constructing a 
public convenience, and they are 
appreciated for it as they damned 
well should be. 

You must understand that they 
probably cannot take joy in writing, 
because it’s not writing, it’s trans- 
cribing from stacks of 3x5 file 
cards. But it is monstrously de- 
manding labor, and they can take 
great joy in having labored, or in 
being what they call “writers.” 
They can be cultured, they can dine 
with kings, they can attend the 


opera. They can even, as Verne did 
for quite a long time, write poetry 
and dramatic prose. They can taste 
of life, living in the country and 
strolling, rowing down a river, 
buying a sailboat and learning to 
manage it, wandering, eventually, 
through all the little river mouths 
and tidal creeks of the French 
coast, and in good time progressing 
to larger vessels. In his pictures, 
Verne looks like a pleasant young 
man who acquired great dignity 
over the years, was justly mourned 
in his time, and is, as he should be, 
remembered to this day. It’s simply 
time to realize, now, that his 
audience did not become a science 
fiction audience but the audience 
for The Andromeda Strain and 
Marooned. In fact, while he wrote a 
good deal of technology fiction, its 
amount shrinks drastically in pro- 
portion to what all else he wrote, 
which was mainly adventure fiction, 
for the Verne audience. 

You’re not going to find out 
much of this, or evidence to refute 
it, either, in Jules Verne, a bio- 
graphy by his grandson, Jean Jules- 
Verne. M. Jules-Verne, a retired 
jurist, has produced a lovingly 
detailed book which will send you 
immediately to other Verne bio- 
graphies. There’s a long family 
chronology here, and we may as- 
sume it’s definitive. There are 
traces of frankness; a mention of a 
mistress ... but almost a certainty, a 
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platonic one ... a repeated reference 
to the “wildness” of Verne’s son 
(M. Jules-Verne’s father) which, on 
the evidence presented here, was a 
rather half-hearted one. One sus- 
pects there was more to it, for one 
has noticed already that the bio- 
grapher is correctly discreet in 
discussing family matters. One de- 
duces, in fact, that M. Jules-Veme 
in later chapters is very well aware 
of the impression he has created, 
and used it to make tongue-in- 
cheek assertions whose import is 
quite the opposite of the terms in 
which they are couched, compris? 
The impression is often charming. 

But there is a problem with M. 
Jules-Verne’s literary judgment. 
Let us look at the final paragraphs 
of Jules-Verne’s synopsis and ap- 
praisal of Martin Paz, an early 
Verne work: 

Things go wrong, however. 
When the Indians invade Lima, 
they attack the house of Don 
Vegal. Martin Paz is obliged to 
fight his own people. El Sambo 
contrives a conflict between his 
son and Certa: the latter is 
killed, and Martin Paz discovers 
in his wallet a receipt revealing 
that Sarah is the daughter of 
Don Vegal. In the meantime, 
the unlucky girl has been ab- 
ducted by El Sambo and set 
loose in a canoe on the Madeira 
rapids. As the canoe is dashed 
toward the thundering water- 


fall, Martin Paz arrives and 
with a mighty fling catches the 
canoe with his lasso. But an 
arrow hits him: he falls into the 
canoe and the young lovers are 
swept over the falls to their 
death. A second arrow pierces 
the heart of Don Vegal. 

Despite its melodramatic 
ending, Martin Paz is quite a 
good novella. Verne’s biograph- 
er and editor, Charles-Noel 
Martin, has called it a decisive 
development in Verne’s career 
... Martin makes a further point 
... with which I concur entirely. 
This is that Martin Paz reveals 
one of Verne’s major attributes 
as a writer: his visual approach 
to narrative. It seems that Verne 
wrote this story from a series of 
watercolours by the Peruvian 
Painter Merino .... 

Right. God grant me a grand- 
son and an editor like those two, 
and stifle Damon Knight. Martin 
and Jules-Verne go on to praise 
Verne for an extraordinary ability 
to visualize landscapes he had 
never seen, and transmit these 
visions to his readers. Those people 
probably thought they were seeing 
the real New Zealand or genuine 
Africa, rather than the inside of 
Jules Verne’s head. The inside of 
Verne’s head was an extraordinary 
place — where else can you con- 
front a Peruvian landscape water- 
colo(u)r and see two doomed lovers 
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plunging over a boiling cataract? 
But it was probably right as well 
that Verne surrounded himself with 
the verisimilitude of the encyclo- 
pedia article, the stereopticon slide, 
and the postcard caption, for if he 
had not, someone might have 
thought him a fantasist, and that 
would never have done. 

Virgil Finlay, one of SF’s most 
respected and imitated illustrators, 
died at 56 after a protracted resis- 
tance against cancer. His career 
spanned the flowering of large-siz- 
ed science fiction magazines from 
the 1930s onward, and persisted 
despite the change to digest size in 
the late 1940s. He died in January, 
1971. His life was full of ironies. 

His work receives its respectful 
due at the hands of Gerry de la Ree, 
the noted bibliophile. With love 
and attention, de la Ree has com- 
piled The Book of Virgil Finlay, 
and with some deft production 
work the Flare division of Avon 
has produced an 8 V 2 ”xH” $4.95 
slick-finish paperback. It is all 
black-and-white, but that appro- 
priate to Finlay’s metier, which 
was the meticulously composed 
and painstakingly executed decor- 
ative interior illustration. From 
this book, which reproduces 120 - 
some originals in the de la Ree 
collection, it’s obvious that Finlay 
needed to work for offset repro- 
duction on smooth paper. What he 


got, almost without exception, was 
letterpress from indifferent engrav- 
ings on skewed presses onto chip- 
filled pulp. To think of the man 
sitting there, hour after hour, per- 
fectly, faithfully, laying in a shaded 
area dot by dot, knowing he’d be 
paid perhaps a tenth of the wage 
per hour that he could have earned 
as an unskilled laborer, and that 
his work would be shown to the 
public as if rubber-stamped on 
paper toweling, is to picture a man 
as his own tormentor. 

Actually, we all helped — all of 
us who honestly worshipped him, 
and praised his every appearance in 
Weird Tales, the Thrilling group. 
Famous Fantastic Mysteries ... all 
the places where the management 
was happy to have him, because he 
attracted enthusiasm and cost no 
more than, say, Marchioni. 

He was not, as it turns out, an 
illustrator on a par with any of the 
Wyeths, with Dean Cornwall or 
with Norman Rockwell, just to 
mention a few whose conscience 
was just as much their guide as his 
was to him. For illustration — for 
the graphic page on which appears 
a scene so engaging that the reader 
is drawn to the story, and not 
disappointed in the art thereafter 
— one goes to the demigods named 
above, or, in SF, to any of a dozen 
excellent talents. Of those practic- 
ing today, there are three or four 
whom our rates of pa)Tnent do not 
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deserve. It has always been true 
that there were three or four who 
could out-illustrate Finlay at 
any given time, just as it has always 
been true that SF always has had 
better artists than it deserved, 
balanced by an equal number of 
people who should have remained 
luncheonette sign painters. 

What Finlay was, was a render- 
er, and a decorator. His composi- 
tions — static, intricate, mosaic — 
are impeccable. His normal tech- 
nique — stippling on Ross board, 
not so he could scratch it but so 
that his ink would flow properly 
into the surface clay — brings to 
mind the devotion of, for example, 
my parish priest in Dorothy, NJ, 
who, in sign of faith, spent twenty 
years composing a long prose test- 
ament to Mary which does not once 
use the letter “e.” 

We looked at the rendering and 
thought this was what made the 
artist. In Finlay’s case, it is in fact 
the composition, its roots buried to 
the trunk in Art Nouveau, with a 
few tendrils innocently twined to- 
ward Deco. Whatever, the man was 
grievously misplaced among us, 
and terribly unrewarded. Yet, des- 
pite our help, he brought most of it 
on himself. Apart from some astro- 
logy magazines, our pulps were 
almost his only market. He did a 
very little work for Astounding ... 
even less than Alex Raymond did ... 
and he pretty much ended his 


career with Galaxy and its sister 
publications of the ’60s. But he 
never shared in the SF boom; he 
came too early, he went to the 
wrong places, and just when he 
might have cashed in on the nostal- 
gia boom, he left. 

His models were movie stills — 
you can see that right away. He 
blew deadlines. He set his style in 
the late 1930s and never changed it. 
He never became any better than he 
was in 1940. He knew a lot about 
his kind of art, and he knew what 
he loved. R.I.P. 

A remarkably defensive book 
called Lone Star Universe has 
appeared from Texas, where 
George W. Proctor and Steven 
Utley put together this anthology of 
original SF by Texans. They also 
apparently gave Harlan Ellison 
carte blanche to write any damned 
thing he pleased for an Introduc- 
tion. What you get is another 
chapter in Harlan’s serial memoirs, 
interrupted only by several strong 
hints that he doesn’t think all these 
stories are all that good. But yet it 
serves, and, with a far better than 
average jacket illustration by Mike 
Presley, the whole makes up into a 
rather fetching package. 

The proposition is that the day 
of the regional anthology has arriv- 
ed for SF; that is to say, that there is 
some particular geist which is 
uniquely Texan and in some way 
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can be found reflected within the 
work of Texas SF writers. I have 
never believed this sort of pro- 
position even when it was advanced 
in aid of mundane writers, so I am 
not likely to endorse it in this case. 
More’s the further, Proctor, Utley 
and Ellison are well aware of what 
the Texan geist is popularly sup- 
posed to be, and they go all over 
themselves in their attempts to 
neutralize the image. Only Presley 
literally takes it by the horns and 
comes off winners in that particular 
contest. 

But the stories .... Well, Ellison 
has a point. There are some things 
in here because you are going to 
meet these people, or their reputa- 
tions, at the next regional con, and 
how could you explain the omis- 
sion? Still and all, we could have 
done without the Robert E. Howard 
poem, for sure. 

On the other hand, there’s a 
Lisa Tuttle, and a very interesting 
piece of work from T.R. Fehren- 
bach. Glenn L. Gilette’s “Fiddle 
Ess” will do a lot for old Astound- 
ing readers. Jake Saunders’ “Back 
to the Stone Age” is fit company for 
any SF short story collection. The 
general level of competence is on 
the high side? even though in many 
cases it is exhibited in stories which 
themselves are no better than they 
should be. 

And it does change your image 
of Texas. 
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Women of Wonder, a reprint 
anthology of SF by female writers, 
appeared a few years ago and 
struck me as a careless, pretent- 
ious, and in some ways contrafe- 
male assemblage. Its editor, Pamel- 
a Sargent, has now produced a 
physically similar work. More 
Women of Wonder, which seems to 
me to be everything its predecessor 
claimed to be. It is thoughtfully 
introduced by Ms. Sargent, and its 
selections while not always excel- 
lent are exactly representative of 
what has been available in the field. 
I can quarrel with her view of the 
matter, and in a moment I will, but 
I cannot find her confused or 
contradictory. This is a good book, 
a valuable book, and in the bargain 
a very nice collection of reading. 

MWW begins, as usual, with a 
long essay written in the classic 
scholarly manner, with thesis foot- 
notes and quotations from author- 
ity. This disturbs me because I have 
seen some of those authorities face 
down in the gutter beside me; in 
other words, I think we are too 
young for honest-to-goodness Gray 
Gurus to have developed among us. 
But you have to start somewhere, I 
suppose, and at least Sargent pro- 
ceeds carefully from point to point, 
talking about SF as a serious thing, 
and about the role of females in it 
as creators and as characters. 

Now, I disagree on the first page 
of the introduction that “Through 
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a novel or a story, one can simulate 
living through experiences not nor- 
mally part of one’s existence.” 
I don’t think so. I think fiction 
awakes memories of analogous ex- 
perience, and I really don’t see how 
else it can work, unless you assume 
that fiction is literally magic. I 
think that there is real danger in 
forgetting that stories are not liv- 
ing; they are dramas in which 
plausible people react plausibly to 
situations in which we might react 
very differently if we were to step 
into them physically. 

I don’t think, in other words, 
that fiction teaches. I think that 
where fiction attempts to teach 
deliberately, it runs serious dangers 
of distorting life, and is in certain 
peril of not being fiction at all, but 
something else. “Literature has the 
tacit aim of improving us,” Sargent 
goes on to say, and I say “Who 
says?” In “serious science fiction,” 
Sargent continues, “in which the 
writer questions past values and 
future alternatives, science and 
technology exist against the back- 
ground of a moral tradition.” 

True. If you select out all the SF 
which fits that definition, and call it 
“serious science fiction,” then by 
definition serious science fiction is 
that which quesions, etc., and 
anything which does not have an 
overt aim at questioning past values 
or posing future alternatives — ie, 
does not have a dialectical thrust — 


is not “serious.” And we all know 
that not to be serious is not to be of 
worth. 

Sargent then quotes Kahn and 
Weiner, who declare that works 
“passionately aimed at changing 
the future’ — such as those of 
Wells, Aldous Huxley and Orwell 
— are likely to prove more influen- 
tial than more systematic and “rea- 
sonable,” but correspondingly 
more prosaic efforts. True — if you 
aim at changing the future, and are 
a genius, it is likely the future will 
change. But what we do not have to 
buy is that this is the purpose of SF. 
The thought of art having a pur- 
pose of any sort beyond its own 
propagation is one which was in- 
vented by politicians and sociolo- 
gists, not by artists. 

What I mean to say is that 
Sargent’s introduction has me 
dancing with rage, all the while its 
most infuriating aspect has appar- 
ently little to do with its main topic. 
I hate being caught in that posture, 
so I will attempt to get my feet a 
little farther apart. I think Sargent 
assigns these values to SF because 
it’s easier to assert linearity of cause 
and effect when you assert them in 
the didactic context. If the mission 
is to change the real world, then 
where there was chauvinism there is 
now less chauvinism (true so far) 
because (ah-ha!) we have been 
forced to come to our right senses 
(maybe). Maybe so. But maybe not 
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so. I think the thing that’s worri- 
some, about any assertion that SF 
is now more correct than it used to 
be on one topic, is the possibility 
that we might be seen to need 
correction on several others. But I 
don’t know — I may be starting at 
shadows. Dancing at shadows? 

I keep thinking about those 
authorities, with their imperfect 
syllogisms and their plausibilities, 
and generations of children noting 
it all down on their file cards. 

Well, look, let’s get to the 
stories, which are “Jirel Meets 
Magic” by C. L. Moore and “The 
Lake of the Gone Forever,” by 
Leigh Brackett, Joanna Russ’s 
“The Second Inquisition,” Jose- 
phine Saxton’s “The Power of 
Time,” Kate Wilhelm’s “The Fun- 
eral,” “Tin Soldier” by Joan D. 
Vinge, and “The Day Before the 
Revolution,” by Ursula LeGuin. 
None of you are going to like them 
all, but this is a list of uncommon 
excellence. 

The Moore and the Brackett are 
sword-janglers; the Jirel story is, as 
they are, inventively fantastical. 
Jirel of Joiry has never quite come 
into focus for me as a person, but 
she comes tantalizingly close. If she 
were a shade more superstitious, 
and a fraction less bold, she would 
seem more like me, I suppose — 
more like me if I were very brave, 
and Medieval, and a slim female; 
someone I could identify with. Of 
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all the Jirel stories, this is the best. 
Of all the Brackett stories I can 
think of offhand, “Lake” is the one 
that comes closest to having a 
female lead. Uncharacteristically 
for Brackett, the male characters 
here are all out of focus, and the 
story itself is a travelogue (which 
Virgil Finlay decorated impressive- 
ly). I can see why Sargent chose it, 
for a book of stories by women 
about women, but it is the weakest 
story in the book. “All the Colors of 
the Rainbow” might have been 
apter. 

The Russ and the Saxton are 
dissimilarly pyrotechnical. The 
Saxton is a jazzy, clip-clop extra- 
vaganza; the Russ is the work of a 
superb ideator pulling one after 
another out of the previous, inex- 
orably building a great piece of 
writing to its climax. The Wilhelm 
is something like it, but more 
conventional in its resolution — ie., 
it is possible to think of other 
stories really like it. The three form 
a set — two dramas around a farce 
— with notably strong female leads 
who seem thoroughly rounded 
young people. 

“Tin Soldier” is a man-woman 
love story with a happy ending; 
conventional in those terms, lei- 
surely in pace, well told but not 
omnipresently so, and yet I was so 
glad when the author gave me the 
ending I’d hoped for against hope. 

The LeGuin story is the best 
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LeGuin short I have ever read; the 
protagonist is an old woman, be- 
yond all the events that shaped her 
and which she shaped, remember- 
ing her old lover without any 
stirring of present sexuality. They 
meet each other in her mind as 
person to person, and not as much 
lovers as sharing participants in 
something else they did together 
that was more important than their 
marriage. 

In the Vinge, the woman is an 
interstellar flier and the man is the 
stay-at-home — the evocation is of 
the Hans Christian Anderson fairy 


tale — and both of them seem a 
little empty outside these roles. 
They are well-done characters, but 
they are characters. LeGuin’s dying 
revolutionary is a complete human 
being. What story characters need 
to live — marked traits, immediate 
concerns, purposeful dialogue — 
are all behind her. But she is a fully 
realized life, so they are part of her. 
She-ness and he-ness are the least 
of it. She is, as we all ought to be at 
that moment, a symphony recapit- 
ulating. 

Art. Art does not teach. It 
illuminates.* 

*cf Verne, Jules 



AN UNSOLICITED SUBMISSION 

An s. f. ed’s predilection 
Earned contributors’ malediction 
He’d hang onto a story 
Until it was hoary 

Then reject it as “fact — not fiction.” 


— Deborah Crawford 


Robert Young's latest story is a gripping tale of a deep-space 
battle between two gargantuan organic- metallic spaceships, 
as depicted in this month’s striking Stembach cover. 


The Star Eel 

by ROBERT F. YOUNG 


Deep in the belly of the space- 
whale, Starfinder awakes. The seis- 
miclike tremor that shook him out 
of sleep is not repeated, but the 
capsized carafe on the cabinet by 
his bunk testifies it was not a 
dream. 

At first he is unable to make 
any sense out of the hieroglyphic 
message that the whale projects 
into his mind: 


He breaks it down into its two 
components — t., — t — r and 

‘ —nmiri . i » ~7 is the hieroglyph 
the whale used whenever it wishes 
to indicate itself. Obviously, then, 
^ /f//m signifies a separate entity. 
An entity that has attached itself to 
the whale’s back. 

Abruptly he understands: the 
whale has been attacked by a star 
eel! 

Horrified, Starfinder dons the 
clean captain’s uniform the ward- 
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robizer laid out for him while he 
slept. He buckles his Weikanzer .39 
belt round his waist and checks to 
see whether the weapon is fully 
charged; then he leaves the cabin. 
As he pounds up the forward 
companionway to the bridge, he 
reviews the many tales he heard 
about star eels when he was a 
Jonah. All of them are unpleasant, 
and all of them emphasize an 
ineluctable fact of life — that when 
a star eel attaches itself to a whale 
and drains it of its 2-omicron-vii 
radiation, the whale is as dead as 
though a Jonah deganglioned it, 
and ready for the orbital shipyards 
on Altair IV. 

The pale star-pulsing blur of 
Messier 31 is centered in the bridge 
screen. Although the whale con- 
ceivably could accomplish such a 
journey if it dived deep enough into 
the Sea of Time, it has no such 
intention. It merely happens to be 
drifting in that direction. 
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Starfinder turns his attention to 
the dorsal screens. They frame 
square close-ups of the eel’s black 
underside. There is no way he can 
see the creaturae in toto. However, 
he does not need to see it to know 
what it looks like: he has seen 
photos of its fellows. And read 
about them as well. Thus he knows 
that this one, if it is typical of its 
kind, is considerably smaller than 
the whale and possesses sonic vision 
in the form of a long antennalike 
tail. He knows that despite the 
dissimilarity of size and habitat it 
has much in common with the 
lamphry of the fresh-water lakes of 
Earth. He knows that it’s “skin” 
consists of a hard organic-metallic 
substance that is analogous but not 
identical to the transsteel “skin” of 
the whale. He knows that its 
underside it magnetized and allows 
it to cling to its host during the 
length of time necessary — usually 
about twenty hours — for it to 
absorb its host’s “lifeblood.” He 
knows that it reproduces by fission. 
He knows that its corpse can be 
converted into a shapeship at half 
the cost it would take to build a 
ship of similar dimensions from 
scratch. And although he has never 
seen one, he knows there are such 
ships in existence. 

There is a chance that the eel 
has not fed for a long time, that its 
magnetic grip can be broken. It is a 
chance worth taking. Starfinder 


holds onto a nearby stanchion and 
braces himself. “Roll, whale,” he 
says. “Break free!” 

The whale rolls. Mightily. It is 
as though a cosmic storm rages in 
the Sea of Space. As though the 
star -flecked immensities are alter- 
nating between troughs and waves. 
Gradually the storm abates, and 
presently the double hieroglyph 
reappears in Starfinder’s mind — 




The whale has failed. 

Starfinder ponders the pro- 
blem. It will do no good for the 
whale to dive — it will only take the 
star eel into the past with it. And 
after the eel absorbs the last of the 
whale’s 2-omicron-vii radiation, it 
will die; whereupon Time, intoler- 
ant of paradoxes, will regurgitate it 
back to the present, the eel with it. 

There simply is no way that the 
whale can dislodge this antagonis- 
tic symbiont that took it unawares. 
Unless Starfinder can accomplish 
the task, it is doomed. 

Unfortunately there is a limit to 
his lore, and he does not know 
whether the star eel has a ganglion. 
But even if it does have, he has no 
way of getting to it. The beam his 
Weikanzer .39 discharges is of 
near-laser intensity, but it is incap- 
able of burning through the eel’s 
thick organic-metallic “skin.” Pro- 
bably the creature’s tail is its most 
vulnerable part; but even if he can 
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somehow sever it — perhaps by 
ramming it with the lifeboat — 
there is no guarantee that the eel’s 
resultant blindness will cause it to 
release its prey. 

There simply is no clear-cut 
course for him to follow. He will 
have to play it by ear. Leaving the 
bridge, he descends to Deck 3 and 
proceeds to the boat bay. There he 
climbs into one of the lifeboats, 
activates the locks and sails out into 
the Sea of Space. 

When the whale and Starfinder 
made their convenant, the whale 
“said,” 



indicating that A (Starfind- 
er) would be its master and that it 
would take him anywhere or when 

he wished to go in L / (space) 

and (time). Starfinder carried 
out his part of the pact by repairing 
the whale’s unique second ganglion 
whose presence the Jonah who had 
destroyed the first hadn’t suspect- 
ed. Then the whale deorbited from 
the shipyards of Altair IV, and 
whale and man dived into the Sea 
of Time, that aspect of the continu- 
um that is at once part of and at 
once discrete from the Sea of 
Space: the interreality that holds 
conventional reality together. Now 
whale and man have returned to 
the present — to one of the infinit- 


udinous surfaces of the Sea of 
Space. 

On Starfmder’s right blazes the 
cold white bonfire of a Androme- 
dae; “above” it, and countless 
parsecs beyond, the roseate anti- 
macassar of M-31 glows softly. 

He retro-fires before the boat 
breaks free from the gravitic pull of 
the whale-ship, then fires a gentle 
burst from the starboard jet and 
brings the craft around. Before 
him, ship and symbion are sil- 
houetted massively against a vast 
scattering of stars. The hieroglyph 
t * / is misleading. It corres- 

ponds to the whale’s self-image — 
to the way it sees itself. In actuality, 
the whale is not nearly so stream- 
lined, not nearly so much like a 
spaceship. But its hull is burnished 
like a spaceship’s, and its tiers of 
portholes glow like golden eyes. 

Below them, along the star eel’s 
nearer flank, glow similar tiers of 
“eyes.” 

Stunned, Starfinder stares. 

The combined mass of the two 
gargantuan bodies pulls the boat 
inward. He employs just enough 
ventral thrust to put him on a plane 
with the eel. Gradually its “eyes” 
resolve into portholes like the 
whale’s. Its nearer flank, which 
should be meteor-pocked and cre- 
viced, is burnished like the whale’s. 
There is only one possible answer: 
the eel is an organic-metallic ship 
too. 
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But how can it be if it is still 
alive? 

Granted, the whale is alive and 
it is a ship — or almost one. But it 
is like no other whale-ship in exist- 
ence. Its fellow ships are all as dead 
as it itself would be if it hadn’t 
possessed a second ganglion and if 
Starfinder hadn’t repaired it. 

There is a searchbeam in the 
lifeboat’s prow. Starfinder turns it 
on and plays its dazzling light over 
the star eel’s flank. In seconds he 
spots the telltale seam of a boat-bay 
lock. Just aft of it is a large 
porthole. A face is discernible 
beyond its thick, unbreakable 
glass. A thin face, with large round 
eyes — 

The face of a frightened girl. 

“I still don’t think I should have 
let you in. If I’d known you weren’t 
really dying like you let on, I 
wouldn’t have.” 

The star eel’s boat bay is 
smaller than the whale’s. It con- 
tains two lifeboats similar to his 
own. The girl is wearing an abbrev- 
iated khaki dress and thick-soled 
canvas sandals. Her light-brown 
hair is bobbed and banged; her 
blue eyes remind him of a wild- 
flower that grows in the idyllic hills 
south of Swerz, the capital city of 
Altair IV. The barest beginning of 
breasts lends her dress its only 
contour. He judges her to be about 
twelve. 


It is clear she is all alone. Were 
she not, someone in authority 
would have shown up by this time. 
Fortunately, Anglo-American is 
numbered among the languages he 
is on familiar terms with. “I take it 
you’re both the captain and the 
crew,” he says. 

She gives a nervous little nod. 
“And the only passenger.” 

“You’re like me then.” 

“I thought Pasha’s host was just 
a whale — till I saw you. I didn’t 
know it was a ship too.” 

“Would it have made any dif- 
ference if you had?” 

“You mean, would I have stop- 
ped Pasha from attacking it? No. I 
told Pasha he could make his own 
decisions in such matters.” 

“Pasha being the star eel?” 

“My star eel. They enslaved 
him, and I set him free.” 

“I thought star eels were killed 
before they were converted into 
ships.” 

“They are. But Pasha was an 
exception. The converters referred 
to him as a ‘noble experiment.’ 
But I don’t think enslaving some- 
one is noble, do you?” 

“When you freed him, why did 
you go with him?” 

“I wanted to be free too.” 

He gazes into her earnest blue 
eyes, seeking some vestige of dis- 
simulation and finding not a trace. 
“You were enslaved too?” he asks. 

She nods. “My father is a 
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converter in the a Andromedae IX 
orbital shipyards. Their union is so 
rich and powerful that it controls 
the whole planet. Its members call 
themselves proletariats, but actual- 
ly they’re the haute bourgeoisie. 
They decide what should be taught 
in school and what shouldn’t be. 
Which books should be read and 
which shouldn’t be. Which music 
should be played and which should- 
n’t be. They have square brains and 
tin eardrums and carry ships of 
ignorance in their back pockets.” 

“Are you saying that the school- 
children of a Andromedae IX are 
slaves?” 

“It amounts to that, doesn’t 
it?” 

He sighs. “I suppose so.” Then, 
“What’s your name?” 

“Ciel Bleu. Ciely. I know why 
you wanted to come on board. You 
want me to call Pasha off. Well, I 
won’t!” 

Easy does it, he cautions him- 
self. Aloud, he says, “I missed 
breakfast this morning. Do you 
think you might spare a fellow 
spacetraveler a cup of coffee?” 

“It’s afternoon my time. But I 
can spare you one. What’s your 
name?” 

“Starfinder,” Starfinder says. 

The star eel’s galley is small and 
compact. It has two magnet-lock 
doors, one opening into a well- 
stocked larder, the other into a 


large formal dining hall. The eel- 
ship was meant to carry passengers, 
perhaps as many as a thousand. At 
the moment it carries exactly two. 

Seated across from Ciely at the 
tiny galley table, Starfinder says, 
“Pasha means a lot to you, doesn’t 
he?” 

Solemnly, “Pasha is my life.” 

“The whale is my life.” 

“Don’t you have a name for 
him?” 

“No.” 

“You should think one up.” 

“Why, if he’s going to die?” 

A silence. Then, “I — I forgot.” 

Starfinder sips his coffee. 
“What happens to me when he 
does, Ciely?” 

“Don’t worry about that. Pasha 
and I will set you down on the 
nearest inhabited planet. Do you 
always go around dressed up to 
beat the band, Starfinder?” 

She is referring to his white 
captain’s uniform with its gaudy 
golden epaulettes and its seven tiers 
of ornamental ribbons. “Most of 
the time. It’s my way of setting an 
example for myself.” 

“What’s that scar on your 
cheek?” 

“It’s from a two-oh-seven radia- 
tion burn. A whale that wasn’t 
quite dead gave it to me when I first 
went to space. I was blind for two 
years. That’s why I became a 
Jonah.” 

“To get even.” 
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“Yes. I deganglioned thirty-two 
of them. Blew up their brains. I got 
even.” 

“If you hate them so much, why 
should you care what happens to 
this one?” 

“I don’t hate them any more. 
When I looked at the thirty-second 
one, I saw a face in it — you know, 
the way people on Earth see a face 
in the moon. The face I saw was 
mine.” 

“And then you quit killing 
them.” 

Starfmder nods. “I got a job as 
a converter in the orbital shipyards 
of Altair IV. I discovered that this 
whale was still alive and that it 
could communicate. It had two 
ganglia before it was Jonahed, only 
one of which had been destroyed. I 
told it I would repair the other if it 
would enter into bondage. It 
agreed.” 

“That was cruel.” 

Starfmder shrugs. “Maybe. But 
I was a slave like you, sort of. And 
the whale meant freedom. More 
than that, it provided a means of 
visiting the past. A live whale is a 
time machine, Ciely. Call Pasha off 
and we’ll climb aboard and pay a 
visit to King Arthur’s Court. We’ll 
drop in on Tolstoy at Yasnaya 
Polyana. We’ll watch Armstrong 
take his first small step on the 
moon.” 

Sadly, Ciely shakes her head. “I 
can’t, Starfmder. This is the first 


time he’s fed since I set him free. It 
may be ages before he finds another 
host. He may never find one.” 

Undaunted, Starfinder mar- 
shals his forces and moves to a 
point opposite the enemy’s left 
flank. “I can understand why 
you’re so fond of him,” he says 
slyly. “He’s a most remarkable 
ship. What I don’t understand is 
how he could have been converted 
without first having been degang- 
lioned.” 

“I can see you don’t know beans 
about star eels,” Ciely says with 
comic exasperation. “How could 
they be deganglioned when they 
don’t have ganglia? Ordinarily all 
the eelers do when their raise one is 
hem it in till it starves to death and 
then tow it into the yards. Pasha’s 
case was different. The converters 
ordered a live eel so they could 
conduct their ‘noble experiment,’ 
and the eelers captured him with 
grapnels and towed him in alive. 
The converters burned their way 
inside him, got to his psychomotor 
nucleus, which is analogous to but 
by no means the same thing as a 
whale’s ganglion, and attached ‘ex- 
tensors’ to the major motor centers. 
The extensors were then run back 
to a control panel that had been 
installed in the meantime, and 
hooked up to a series of switches. 
Then anybody standing at the 
console could make Pasha do any- 
thing they wanted him to just by 
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pressing the right buttons. After I 
stole him and we became fast 
friends, I pulled all the extensors 
out of the switch boxes. I just 
couldn’t stand having him enslaved 
like that. Now he does anything I 
tell him to.” 

“But doesn’t that amount to the 
same thing?” 

“Of course it doesn’t! Because 
now if he wants to disobey, he can. 
And I didn’t bind him to any 
agreement either, the way you did 
with your whale!” 

Starfinder grins. “Touche!” 

Suddenly an anguished pro- 
jection appears in his mind — 



The figure’s inclination from 
the horizontal is the whale’s way of 
saying that it is weakening fast. 
However, Starfinder is not alarmed. 
Thanks to Ciely, he now knows how 
the star eel can be dislodged. 

He can tell from the look of 
wonderment on her face that the 
double hieroglyph registered in her 
mind too. “Deactivate all nones- 
sential systems, whale. He says-pro- 
jects, more for her benefit than for 
the whale’s, “and lower interior 
temperature to five degrees Cel- 
sius. ” Then, so the whale will not 
think he intends to abandon it, he 
adds, “Maintain regular atmo- 
sphere and standard one-G.” 

The look of wonderment lingers 
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on Ciely’s face after the projection 
fades. “Is that his way of talking to 
you, Starfinder?” she asks. 

“Yes. How does Pasha talk to 
you?” 

“He doesn’t. He just does what- 
ever I tell him to.” 

“Then tell him, please, to re- 
lease the whale.” 

“No.” 

“Then I must make him release 
it, Ceily.” 

“You can’t. He won’t obey 
anyone but me.” 

Starfinder stands up. “But I 
can, Ciely. I know how now.” 

The blue eyes widen as she 
grasps the connotation of “now.” 
Then, quickly, she puts her hand 
over her mouth as though to 
prevent words already spoken from 
getting out. He has already ascer- 
tained that the larder is a cul-de- 
sac. Swiftly he steps over to the 
door to the dining hall, lets himself 
out and closes and locks it behind 
him. His parting glimpse of Ciely 
shows her still sitting at the table 
with her hand over her mouth. He 
finds it odd that she should be so 
slow to react. She did not strike him 
as a dim-witted girl. Quite the 
contrary, he was struck by her 
intelligence. 

In Starfinder’s day, the men 
and women who choose ship-build- 
ing as a trade are not renowned for 
their creativity. In the back of each 
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of their minds there apparently is a 
universal blueprint showing how a 
spaceship, whether it is to be 
converted from a whale or an eel, or 
built from scratch, should be laid 
out. Thus, for Starfinder to find the 
control room of the eel is a 
relatively simple matter. 

The console is an imposing 
affair, its banks of buttons, gauges, 
dials and meters extending all the 
way to the ceiling. Moreover, it is 
built into the forward bulkhead. 
But Starfinder is not dismayed, 
either by its seeming complexity or 
by its seeming inaccessibility from 
the rear. In all probability only a 
small fraction of the dazzling 
array is related to the extensors, 
and no console has ever been built 
without its builders providing a 
means for a repairman to get at it 
from behind. 

Presently his practiced eye 
singles out a panel whose meters 
have blank faces and whose dials 
look like dummies. Its base is flush 
with the deck and there is a telltale 
scratch on its upper right-hand 
corner. In seconds he finds the 
camouflaged catch, and a moment 
later pulls the panel out and sets it 
to one side. Then he crawls through 
the square aperture and stands up. 
He is in a cubby hole hacked out of 
the fibrous interior-tissue of the eel 
and illuminated only by the eel’s 
inner phosphorescence. 

The phosphorescence is paler 


than that which emanates from the 
transseteel-like internal tissue of 
the whale, but it is bright enough 
for him to discern the extensors. 
There are five of them, and they 
emerge from an opening at the base 
of the bulkhead and lie sinuously 
on the deck. Insofar as he can see, 
they are perfectly ordinary split-end 
impulse-cables. One is blue, one 
yellow, one green, one red, and one 
black. The switch boxes they were 
pulled from are of corresponding 
colors. 

Plugging Pasha back in should 
be a cinch. 

Impulse-cables employ the 
molecular relay principle and are 
nonconductive, and so there is no 
real reason to suppose the extensors 
are hot. Bending down, he touches 
the red one tentatively. Not so 
much as a tingle. Boldly he picks it 
up. It is about one inch in diameter, 
surprisingly flexible, surprisingly 
warm and surprisingly smooth. So 
smooth, in fact, that it slips out of 
his fingers and drops back to the 
deck. 

He picks it up again. It seems to 
writhe in his hand. He is about to 
drop it of his own accord when 
suddenly it coils itself tightly 
around his right wrist. 

He essays the impossible task of 
drawing his Weikanzer .39 with his 
left hand. Before he even manages 
to touch the holster, another exten- 
sor — the green one — coils itself 
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around his left wrist. 

The blue one coils itself around 
his right ankle. 

The yellow one around his left. 

He knows now why Ciely put 
her hand over her mouth. It wasn’t 
to hold back words that had 
already got out; it was to stifle her 
laughter. 

When she pulled the extensors 
out, the eel, to ensure that it would 
never be enslaved again, somehow 
transformed them into prosthetic 
tentacles with which to defend 
itself. Starfinder knows this now. 
He should have guessed it before. 

And Ciely knew it all along. 
Perhaps she found out by accident, 
or perhaps she deduced it. Either 
way, she knew — knows — and 
knowing, permitted Starfinder to 
set forth for Samarra without a 
word of warning. 

No doubt she also knew — 
knows — any member of ways to 
get out of the galley without using 
the dining-room door. If she 
doesn’t, she can probably get Pasha 
to open it for her. 

She may even have informed 
him of Starfinder’s intent. “Get 
him!’’ she probably said. “He’s a 
typical no-good member of the 
haute bourgeoisieV' 

One should never underesti- 
mate either the intelligence or the 
capacity for cruelty of innocent 
children. 

The eel’s black tentacle feels its 
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way up Starfinder’s right leg, up his 
abdomen, up his sternum, and 
coils itself around his neck. 

This is not the first time he has 
been to Samarra. On his previous 
visits he has always been able to 
elude Death at the last minute by 
dodging down a dark alley or by 
blending with the crowd in the 
market place. But this time there is 
no dark alley available and the 
market place is empty. 

The black tentacle coils itself 
more tightly around his neck. Red- 
ness gathers along the edges of his 
vision, moves inward like a curtain 
closing at the end of a play. The 
name of the play is Starfinder and 
the Star Eel, the roaring in his ears 
is the sound of applause. Now the 
house lights start going out, one by 
one. The audience departs till only 
one playgoer remains — a girl with 
bobbed banged hair and eyes the 
hue of a flower that grows in 
the idyllic hills south of Swerz. 
She is sitting white-faced in the 
front row, just beyond the dimming 
footlights. 

“Let him go, Pasha. Let him 
go!” 

The prosthetic tentacles relax, 
fall away. Starfinder sags to his 
knees. He feels warm fingers mas- 
saging his throat, a faint softness 
against his cheek. Something warm 
and wet and exceedingly small 
drops upon his forehead. He hears 
a distant voice: “Starfinder, Star- 
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finder, I didn’t mean for him to 
hurt you. Oh, Starfinder, I’m so 
glad you’re all right!” 

They sit down in the pale 
phosphorescence with their backs 
against the hacked-out bulkhead. 
“You could have warned me,” 
Starfinder whispers. “You had time 
before I closed the door.” 

“I thought it was funny, your 
thinking you could plug Pasha 
back in. There’s a hidden trap door 
in the larder; so I knew I could get 
out. I wanted to teach you a lesson. 
I never dreamed you’d find the 
console so soon.” 

The anguished double hiero- 
glyph that appeared in their minds 
before appears again, this time at a 
more acute angle — 



Yes, whale — I know. 

The look of wonderment has 
returned to Ciely’s face. “What is 
the star for, Starfinder?” 

“It represents his ganglion.” 

“Oh.” 

“The place where he dreams his 
dreams and thinks his thoughts. 
Whatever they may be. The most 
remarkable thing about him, Ceily, 
isn’t his size, or even his ability to 
dive into the past, as you might 
think. It’s his intelligence and 
sensitivity. He’a ten times smarter 
than I am, and sometimes I think 


he’s far more civilized.” 

“I caught a glimpse of him just 
before Pasha attached himself to 
his back. I — I almost wished 
Pasha hadn’t. He seemed beautiful, 
in a way.” 

“He is beautiful, Ciely.” 

“Is he beautiful inside?” 

“Very beautiful. Would you like 
to see?” 

“... All right.” 

It is cold in the belly of the 
whale. They can see their breaths. 
The phosphorescence emanating 
from the bulkheads has paled to a 
pearly glow. 

Hiding his impatience, Star- 
finder takes the girl on an official 
tour. It is time-consuming and 
seemingly malapropos, but it is the 
only way he knows to save the 
whale. He shows her the elegant 
dining hall, the immaculate galley, 
the speckless staterooms. He es- 
corts her past the empty echoing 
holds. Together they look in upon 
the blooming hydroponic gardens, 
gaze through the cobalt lens of the 
duodenal window, which Starfinder 
himself installed, into the fiery maw 
where ordinary matter is trans- 
formed into 2-omicron-vii. They 
linger for a while in the well- 
appointed lounge while Ceily 
drinks a can of cherry soda. They 
look in upon the storeroom where 
enough provisions are piled to last 
either of them half a lifetime. They 
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descend to the lowest deck and 
inspect the whale’s drive tissue. 
They visit the grav. generator com- 
partment, the recycling station and 
the atmosphere-control room. Fin- 
ally they ascend the forward com- 
panionway to the bridge where 
M-31 still glows in the screen like a 
roseate antimacassar on the black 
headrest of the star-encrusted 
throne of God. 

“Yes,” Ciely murmurs, “it is a 
beautiful ship indeed.” 

“Whale.” 

“Yes. Whale. Do you know,” 
she says, “I sometimes make that 
same mistake with Pasha. I start 
thinking of him as a ship. And it 
makes me ashamed, because he’s 
as much of a living being as I am.” 

“Sometimes I think of the 
whale that way too,” Starfinder 
says. 

“And do you feel ashamed?” 

“Yes.” 

“It comes as quite a surprise to 
me that a member of the haute 
bourgeoisie should have such refin- 
ed sensibilities.” 

“I’m not a member any more.” 

“Perhaps that explains it.” She 
looks at him beseechingly. “If I call 
Pasha off, will you guarantee that 
the whale won’t hurt him?” 

“I’m positive he won’t, Ceily.” 

She faces the bridge screen, 
gazes out across the immensities at 
the pale pink antimacassar of 
M-31. She seems so small, standing 
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there; so thin, so fragile. So terribly 
alone. She whispers the command 
that she projects into the star eel’s 
nucleus, and the whispered words 
dissolve the silence that shrouds the 
bridge — 

“Release him, Pasha. And wait 
forme.” 

The silence resolidifies. It is like 
the black silence that shrouds the 
whale and its piggy-back rider. Girl 
and man are immobile. The bridge 
screen is a black canvas upon which 
a cosmic artist has painted an 
island universe. 

Presently a tremor passes 
through the whale. It is similar to 
the one that shook Starfinder out of 
sleep, but not as violent. After it 
passes, a great dark shape hurtles 
into view on the bridge screen, 
occulting M-31. The star eel has 
leaped free from its prey and has 
hurried on ahead to await its 
mistress. 

A crepitant roar fills the belly of 
the whale. Starfinder has heard the 
sound before. It is the roar of 
2-omicron-vii surging into the 
whale’s drive tissue: the prelude to 
a tremendous burst of speed. “No, 
whale — NO!" he screams. 

The whale does not “hear.” 
Primitive rage seethes in its gang- 
lion, flows through its bulkheads 
and its decks. It is no longer a ship 
nor even a whale; it is a space beast 
born of the far-flung fury of the 
primordial explosion; the haecceity 
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of vindictiveness. Transmuting the 
last of its energy into savage thrust, 
it hurls itself toward its hereditary 
enemy. 

The eel has turned broadside. 
Desperately it tries to get out of the 
path of the great black beast it 
presumed to prey upon. But the 
whale’s momentum triples in the 
space of seconds. Pasha’s nearer 
flank looms large in the bridge 
screen; larger still. Abruptly there 
is a hideous shriek of metallic tissue 
being ripped asunder; a vast virti- 
ginous shuddering. Starfinder en- 
circles a stanchion with one arm, 
Ceily with the other, as before their 
eyes Pasha breaks in two. Two- 
omicron-vii radiation escapes into 
space, turning the screen blue; 
there is a white, a blinding light. 
Ceily screams. The white light 
flashes in the bridge portholes as 
the disintegrating halves of Pasha 
flicker past. The aft-scope briefly 
frames a flaming mass. 

The whale discerns a distant 
meteor swarm. It homes in on it 
and begins to feed. 

Ciely’s eyes have not moved 
from the bridge screen. It is dap- 
pled with distant stars now — 
spatters from the cosmic artist’s 
brush. “Pasha,” she whispers. “My 
Pasha.” 

At last she turns away. She frees 
herself from Starfinder’s encircling 
arm and looks uncomprehendingly 


up at his face. “You said — You 
said — ” 

“I never dreamed he’s react like 
that, Ciely. He — he had begun to 
seem human to me. I forgot that 
humanity, at best, is a surface 
characteristic,” 

She begns to cry. Her shoulders 
do not shake, her body does not 
convulse; that is the most terrible 
part about it. She stands there 
immobile, tears flowing without 
end, as though her grief is a 
fountain that will never go dry. 
“Pasha was all I had.” 

A phase of her life has come to 
an abrupt close. She cannot pass 
unscathed into the next unless the 
precise psychological note is sound- 
ed. Starfinder knows this, but he is 
tone-deaf and has no notion of 
what the note should be. He says 
nothing. 

“All I had.” 

Still Starfinder says nothing. He 
is a clothing-store dummy. He is a 
wooden Indian standing outside a 
tobacco store. 

The whale has finished feeding. 
It rescinds the energy restrictions 
imposed by the man. Warmth 
creeps onto the bridge. There is a 
distant rumble as the recycling 
system comes back to life. 

A silence ensues. A long one. At 
length a rebus takes shape in 
Starfinder’s mind. In Ciely’s — 

((*^)) 
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Qearly the whale is contrite. It 
is trying to butter up to the man. 
Starfinder shakes his head. "It 
won't work, whale.” 

A second rebus appears: 

(C*^)) 

Ciely is gazing at Starfinder. 
Miraculously, the flow of tears has 
ceased. “What does it mean, Star- 
finder?” 

“It means that you’re his 
‘friend.’ He’s trying to say he’s 
sorry, Ceily.” 

A third: 

Starfinder translates again. “It 
means that both of us are his 
‘friends.’ That he and you and I are 
three comrades.” 


The look of wonderment is back 
on Ceily’s face. It does not eclipse 
the grief that resides in her blue- 
flower eyes, but it is a beginning. 
Someday she must be returned to a 
Andromedae IX and her haute 
bourgeoisie parents. But not yet. 
Not for a long while. She needs the 
therapy that only the whale can 
provide. 

The whale, which seems to 
know everything else, apparently 
knows this also. 



it “says,” and the three comrades 
sail forth into the Sea o f/ / 
(space) and ij (time). 

“... and baby makes three, in 
our blue heaven ....” 
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JOLLY JUVENALIA 

ON THE LITTLE SCREEN 

The relationship between the 
comics and science fiction is a 
strong, but uneasy one, and I’m not 
about to go into the ramifications 
of it here. But I fall in the middle at 
least, since in the war years of the 
’40s, the comics fed whatever crav- 
ing there was for the glamorous (in 
the medieval sense) until I discover- 
ed the glorious pulps and their 
glamor. 

My favorites were, aside from 
something called Bombazine and 
His Swamp Friends (in which a 
minor character named Pogo was 
just being introduced). Captain 
Marvel and Wonder Woman. They, 
their villains, and their adventures 
were really fantastic, as opposed to 
Superman, for instance, who de- 
spite his origins spent a lot of time 
chasing very plebian crooks and 
spies. 

A while back I noted an abor- 
tive attempt to bring Wonder 
Woman to television with one 
Cathy Lee Crosby had been a 
disaster, and a second attempt, laid 
in the ’4()s and with a strong comic 
book style had been a delight. (Who 
can ever forget Cloris Leachman as 
the Queen of the Amazons?) 

I’m glad to report that the series 
developed from this is just as much 
fun, and just as well produced. And 
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the question arises as to why this, 
which at face value is as inane and 
silly as you might expect, works, 
where Space 1999, for instance, 
which is equally inane and silly, 
doesn’t? 

Probably the best reason is that 
Wonder Woman, by its very nature, 
doesn’t take itself at all seriously. 
And therefore, by a curious para- 
dox, becomes much easier to take 
seriously, on its own level. 

A recent episode, a two-parter, 
was quite respectable s/f in its 
concept and plotting. An alien 
emissary from a united council of 
worlds comes to Earth to make a 
final judgement as to its potential 
for good (which means eventual 
acceptance) or ill (destruction). He 
is, of course, made off with by the 
naughty Nazis and saved by WW. 
It was all nicely done, particularly 
the wrangling in the council of 
aliens. 

Other positive points are the 
straight-from-the-comics titles that 
pop up every once in a while, and 
the impeccable period atmosphere, 
though Steve Trevor’s pompadour 
is not so formidably ’40s as it was in 
the pilot. 

And a special word for Lyle 
Waggoner as Steve, and especially 
Lynda Carter as WW. TV Guide, in 
an article on the series, put her 
down a bit, which I think grossly 
unfair. It’s terribly hard to play a 
comic strip person, and I’m not 


being facetious. Keeping that blank 
naievete without coming across as 
stupid and boring is very difficult, 
and Carter manages it beautifully. 
She is properly mousy as Diana 
Prince, and romping about as 
Wonder Woman, she will at times 
throw out a delightful little grin, as 
if to say, “/ know this is silly, and 
you know it’s silly. But isn’t it 
fun?” 

Beside, she fills those golden 
breast cups without looking gro- 
tesque, which is no small feat (take 
a look at some ’4()s s/f pulp covers, 
and you’ll see what I mean). 

A show called Fantastic Jour- 
ney, which made its entry into this 
year’s second season, more or less 
qualifies in the same category. I’ve 
only seen the initial program in the 
series at this writing. It’s in prime 
time, which is a bit of a surprise; it 
would probably sweep the ratings 
on Saturday morning. 

The premise is that this group 
of scientists is on this fishing boat, 
see. (.Why they are on this fishing 
boat may have been explained in a 
fast aside, but I missed it.) For 
audience identification purposes 
they are a mixed lot: two women 
(one young and hysterical, one 
older and calm), one black, one 
Oriental, one pre-pubic boy, and a 
bunch of white, adult males I had 
trouble in telling apart. 

They head into the Bermuda 
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Triangle (a bad start, but the mass 
audience has to be given some 
rationale [sic] for what happens) 
and are enveloped by a lime green 
cloud with much ringing of ship’s 
bells. 

They come to on land, which is 
chock full of giraffes and koalas 
and leopards and lions and tigers 
and bears; not to mention Eliza- 
bethan pirates, a man from the 
23rd century disguised as an Ara- 
wak Indian with a ship with a Incite 
juice dispenser, and androids serv- 
ing a brain that looks like chocolate 
pudding gone wrong and is known 
as the Source who lives in a glass 
building and ... 

Continued next week ... 

Now all this is pure comic strip 
s/f (the above anomalisms are 
explained by the fact that this land 
is filled with time locks — which 
will do until a better explanation 
comes along) and again there is the 
impression that no one is taking 
any of this too seriously. The effects 
are not bad, the action moves right 


along, and while I know this is the 
kind of thing that “gives science 
fiction a bad name” (especially in 
prime time), tough. That’s like 
Laveme and Shirley giving comedy 
a bad name with people who don’t 
know Noel Coward; that’s their 
hard luck. 

So I’ll probably check in every 
week to see how the motley crowd is 
making out in Time Lock Country, 
just for fun. That’s a good enough 
reason for me. 

Arthur C. Clarke, of all people, 
turned up on every one of Ma Bell’s 
commercials during the 2-hour run 
of The Man in the Iron Mask. And 
came off very well, I must say. He 
projected the image of the slightly 
retiring man-of-letters-and-science 
nicely. That’s not all that far from 
his own persona, of course, but to 
even project yourself smoothly on 
TV is not easy, without coming 
across as moronically as those 
housewives whose glasses have 
spots. 


Robert Thurston’s last story for F&SF was “Aliens,” December 
1976, a provocative tale that pleased some readers and disturbed 
others. A similar response is likely for this new story, which, despite 
the title, takes place at a party and does not fall easily into any 
category. 


The Mars Ship 

by ROBERT THURSTON 


The first day after being thaw- 
ed, I phoned Bill and Lise. Lise 
seemed to back away from her 
screen when she realized it was me 
calling. City pay phones were never 
adjusted, and so her image was too 
much out of focus for me to be sure 
what she did, but as we talked I 
sensed her boredom with seeing 
good old me again. 

Perhaps I deserved such a re- 
sponse. During my last go-around. 
I’d avoided Bill and Lise. I followed 
Bill’s career — watched him de- 
velop that basic-hero role from a 
charismatic lead in a TV soap to a 
long run in Broadway’s most de- 
terminedly old-fashioned musical, 
to a featured part in the first movie 
ever shot partly on the moon. But I 
never wanted to see him and 
acknowledge his success. My own 
failure, enshrined in my sparsely 
published writings, made me a 
misanthrope unable to accept the 
success of any other rival in any 
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other art. However, circumstances 
now had altered. Bill was back on 
the soap. Till Forever Comes, and 
my overpowering jealousy could be 
reduced to mere spiteful envy. 

A few hours earlier, while 
crouching in my hotel room, I had 
turned on TV, always for me the 
best way of putting off venture into 
the outside world. Pleasantly sur- 
prised that TV had finally gone 
holo (although the picture on my 
set did not always maintain the 
three dimensions, and people were 
usually fuzzy around the edges, as 
if troubled by some sort of dissolv- 
ing disease), I switched from chan- 
nel to channel until I was caught 
off-guard by the sudden appear- 
ance of Bill, leaning toward me, 
pointing a threatening finger. I 
recognized him right away, even 
though he was a bit heavier, a 
shade less charismatic around his 
eyes. The rakish lawyer he played 
on the program had matured to a 
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sententious judge. At the moment I 
tuned in, he lectured his weeping 
daughter about her lapses in em- 
ploying birth control procedures. 

Looking at a mirror (which 
replaced the drabness of the hotel 
room with a palm-treed Hawaiian 
background) and back at Bill’s 
image and back at myself in the 
mirror, I very much felt my age — 
forty — and realized why it had 
been considered such an obstacle 
over half a century ago when I was 
a youngster. Neither Bill nor I 
really looked forty, at least the forty 
that I’d been prepared for, but 
there were hints of middle age 
about us. For him, in the resigned 
authority of his voice. For me, the 
after-thaw fear in my eyes. Thawing 
was, after all, supposed to bring 
feelings of joy and renewal. 

Hell, as far as our “objective” 
ages went, we were both closer to 
eighty and should be grateful that 
we had reached this point in time so 
vigorously. 

The boredom in Lise’s voice, 
together with the suggestion of 
sleepiness in her unfocused face, 
almost made me hang up on her in 
the middle of her monologue. Post- 
cryogenic monologues really pissed 
me off anyway. People seemed com- 
pelled to automatically summarize 
as soon as you contacted them. 
When they were not dutifully filling 
you in on themselves, they had to 
catch you up on everything else. 


“Have you seen the new monorail 
yet? Goes all the way around town; 
a great trip, I hear, though I 
haven’t tried it yet; took simply 
years to build; stopped at least 
three times by, you know, politics 
and things; some people say that 
it’ll rid us of cars altogether, 
though you realize of course that 
cars are no longer the polluting 
dangers they used to be, at least not 
as much .... Did you know there’s a 
big revival on for Georgette Heyer’s 
stuff? Most of them have been 
adapted for flicks and the tube; 
say, I bet you’d be interested in that 
— being a writer and all — that 
feelies were finally tried a couple of 
years ago and flopped, everything 
out of sync and dealing so exclu- 
sively with sex and melodrama that 
nobody cared, but they say they’re 
going to try again, though I think 
their mistake was assuming that 
people wanted to experience that 
much sensation; I certainly don’t 
care for being wired into somebody 
else’s feelings .... Have you seen the 
Mars Ship? Best sight in town for 
some, though I think it’s a bit 
tasteless of course, a bit too vulgar- 
ly done, you know, but terrifically 
effective, I guess; well, we have to 
put up with it anyway, our neigh- 
borhood and all.” 

Lise carried on so long about 
current events and the bio of herself 
and Bill that I missed her first 
invitation to the party. I think she 
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saw that I had clicked off — she 
always was adept at social nuance, 
and probably the resolution of her 
picture was better, anyway — and 
she changed her tone of voice for 
the second invite to make sure I 
would listen. 

“A party, dear, tonight. Best 
thing for you. A lot of people 
coming, but I’m sure I can squeeze 
you in.” 

I did not want to go at first. I 
feared mingling with people so soon 
after thaw. 

“Thanks a lot, Lise, but — ” 

“Carolyn will be here.” 

She knew that tidbit would 
make me helpless. Focus or no 
focus, her superiority was clear. I 
quickly agreed to attend her get- 
together and hung up. Long after 
Lise’s image had faded, I still 
stared at the screen. 

The mention of Carolyn had 
disrupted both my objective and 
subjective senses of time. We had 
gone to high school and college 
together. We had honor-societied 
and senior-prommed (but not, of 
course, with each other); we had 
demonstrated and sign-carried and 
performed in plays together, had 
traveled with the same friends (a 
crowd which had included Bill and 
Lise) to the same hangouts. For 
seven or eight years I worked at 
being her shadow. Which was 
perhaps my mistake. Instead of 
becoming her shadow, I merely 


became a shadow — a stick figure 
on the wall behind her. So many 
times I almost made a pass, almost 
grabbed her, almost shouted out 
my feelings, almost touched her 
indecently. But I always failed. 

Why she was so formidable, I 
don’t know. Expecially in those 
days, when morality was a joke in 
our crowd. The Sexual Revolution! 
God, in that I was the worst 
reactionary possible, and I thought 
that Carolyn was like me. I treated 
her as if she belonged to some other 
era — Prom Queen of the fifties or 
gentle, prim Victorian maiden or 
dedicated peasant girl who listened 
to saints. It was difficult to think of 
her otherwise, because she carried 
herself so stiffly, maintained such a 
proper decorum. She put down 
rude or obscene behavior with 
awesome efficiency. 

1 stood at the bottom of her 
pedestal — you could not see her, it 
was so high — and searched for an 
even whiter white to paint it with. 
One of the least favorite moments 
of my life was learing that she had 
given up school to run off with this 
jock she’d been living with. This 
jock, who in cafeteria booths had 
bragged to me of his high number 
of scores with women. This jock, 
who’d become acquainted with 
Carolyn by attaching himself to me. 

I had never seen her again after 
her flight. Among friends her name 
came up from time to time, but I 
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absorbed no information about her. 
It seemed forever since I’d seen her 
last — sitting on a couch, curved 
and pointed eyeglasses, lightly tint- 
ed, shading eyes that looked sadly 
off, through a window in a wall that 
had no windows. 

How many times had I gone 
through the cryogenic process since 
I had last heard her name? Starting 
more than forty years ago, when I 
was twenty-nine, I had been frozen 
and thawed five times. On each 
coming-out I found that the process 
had been improved and I would 
face no danger another time 
through. Another time through. 
How attractive, how necessary that 
next time through always seemed. I 
could only stay out in the world two 
or three years at a time. They nearly 
refused my last application on the 
grounds that I overused the privi- 
lege. These days many people were 
overusing the privilege. So, over 
those forty-plus years, I had been 
conscious of only about eleven years 
passing. I had last heard of Carolyn 
during my second, or no later than 
the early part of my third, reincar- 
nation. Just hearing it now, so 
much time later, made me want to 
see her again immediately. 

I arrived at Bill and Lise’s 
neighborhood early, having walked 
through streets with my eyes to the 
ground, avoiding notice of changes. 
I rejected the use of one of the free 
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cars parked along the way. Free car 
privilege was one of the few changes 
they considered important enough 
to tell me about when I was thawed. 
Their new idea was to let you find 
your own way. “We’d like for you to 
stick it out a bit longer this go- 
around,” the painted young attend- 
ant had told me. Well I didn’t care 
about free cars, nor did I want to 
see the cleaner and faster rapid 
transit system, which I knew would 
still have dank odors and strategic- 
ally placed graffiti. 

I took refuge in a little center- 
mall park because it appeared to be 
empty. Passing an immaculately 
clean bench in the old green-slatted 
style, I crossed into the park 
proper, where I was surprised by a 
warm breeze. Another slant new to 
me: apparently the wind came out 
of tiny webwork vents in the sides of 
the seemingly decorative posts set 
at intervals along the borders of the 
park. The posts seemed responsible 
for another effect. Once in the 
park, you could not see anything of 
the buildings (or, for that matter, 
cars and people) that surrounded it. 
In a city’s center mall separating 
directions of traffic, you could step 
into more-or-less country surround- 
ings. 

My ears strained to hear some 
of the din from which I’d just 
escaped. The quiet reminded me of 
the small city in which Carolyn and 
I had grown up. I’d not returned 
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there for years but suspected that it 
had finally attached itself to the 
large city which, in our time, had 
been ten miles away on a road 
bordered by wasted land. Or per- 
haps those areas had been reclaim- 
ed by the upsurge in farming 
during the food-poor years of my 
last go-around. 

I tried to remember something 
about our hometown that would 
link somehow with my memory of 
Carolyn. There was a time when I 
walked her home from some teen- 
age event, but I could recall noth- 
ing of the street — just a vague 
impression of trees placed here and 
there, bottom corners of houses and 
porches caught in streetlamp light. 
Nothing like the pleasant order of 
this center-mall park. In that part 
of our past Carolyn seemed to stand 
out against a background of shad- 
ow, as if always posed for a studio 
portrait. 

An old man, sprawled on a park 
bench, beckoned to me. His friend- 
liness was fake; he had the conces- 
sion for this part of the park. But I 
needed to talk with someone, and 
that, after all, was what he was 
there for. Otherwise, I might have 
to go through rituals with a patrol- 
ling prostitute. I could see one 
heading my way, her cautiously 
outre get-up announcing her pro- 
fession. I had already been accosted 
by a lady of the night working a 
da3rtime shift and had found out 


that these days one could not get 
away without at least the token 
purchase of a miniature heart of 
gold. If their business was that bad, 
the vigorous morality of my last 
go-round must have declined. 

As I sat down by the old man, I 
saw that he wasn’t old. No surprise, 
out-of-work actors often cornered 
this kind of concession. I told him 
about myself, threw in a few 
memories of Carolyn, and explain- 
ed why I had taken refuge in the 
park. He nodded at most of it and 
assured me I had done the right 
thing. After I’d handed him his fee, 
he put in a plug for the landscape 
booth located a few feet down the 
path. The booth, he said, put you 
into a lovely illusion of trees and 
mountains which seemed to stretch 
for miles. I said no thanks, I had no 
desire for an escape within an 
escape. But I wondered if, in the 
booth, there was a viewer, maybe 
some kind of holographic stereopti- 
con, with which, for the proper 
price, you could watch an old-time 
factory town in operation. 

“And don’t forget, if you get 
really down, take a gander at the 
Mars Ship and ponder it, and it’ll 
pick up your spirits, I guarantee,’’ 
the old man said. Touching his 
shoulder as his eyes disconnected, I 
said thank you and good-by, and 
left the park. 

I was no longer early for the 
party. I had a long argument with 
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an elevator speaker which insisted 
that my name was not on its list for 
admission to the upper levels. 
Apparently it asked for and receiv- 
ed a verification from Lise. 

The elevator doors opened onto 
their foyer, where she waited to 
greet me. She never seemed to 
change: the same suggestion of 
attractive chubbiness in spite of her 
lithe well-cared-for figure, the same 
cheer in her eyes as if her sole 
purpose in life was to build up your 
spirits, the hollow echo in her voice 
which undercut the cheeriness. 

“Alan! Been looking forward 
so to seeing you. Bill, Alan’s here.” 

Bill entered the foyer. He look- 
ed a bit older than he had appeared 
on the soap. On TV, I hadn’t seen 
the weary lines around his eyes, had 
not discerned that the gray-streak- 
ed black hair so carefully combed 
forward was a hair piece. 

“Good to see you, Alan,” he 
said, that shyness which I could not 
resist in his voice. It might be 
acting, but it made him a comfort- 
able friend. 

“You came at a good moment,” 
Lise said. “I don’t have to be a 
hostess for a short time. Some of 
the guests are wired together; the 
rest are in the game room.” 

Bill noticed my puzzled reaction 
to the phrase wired together. 

“It’s nothing, really,” he said, 
taking me to the living room door 
and pointing to seven people in a 
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circle, all with apparatus on their 
heads. Wires, in a complex net- 
work, connected each to each. 
Whatever they were doing, they 
seemed to be enjoying themselves. 
“It’s not electrical, though it looks 
like it. Friend of mine, a para- 
psychological specialist, designed 
it. Its most practical application is 
for theater. It’s kinda fun, really, 
and not as dangerous as it looks.” 

“It doesn’t work just right yet,” 
Lise said. “Their minds are all 
connected, and they get a big thrill 
out of that, but you can control 
your output, and unless you get 
somebody who’s drunk or stoned, 
it’s all pretty phony, no more than a 
mental cocktail party chat, except 
that you get to hear everybody 
clearly for a change. I like to do it 
once in a while — I can be a lot 
sexier through my mind than my 
physical equipment.” 

She was, as usual, begging the 
compliment. I dutifully provided it 
and she touched my hand. 

“How’s it going?” Bill said. 
“Got your sea legs yet?” 

“I haven’t even come out on 
deck.” 

“I can understand that. Last 
time I came out, I found that a 
contract I’d spent all sorts of time 
and energy on, before I went in, 
had fallen through. Kicked around 
for a while after that, a few jobs but 
nothing fulfilling. Then I found I 
could get my old soap job back — ” 
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“Yeah, saw you.” 

“Took it, and I’ve become the 
resident purveyor of mediocre cloy- 
ing advice. I’ve been thinking about 
going into freeze again, but Lise 
doesn’t care to this — ” 

“Doesn’t mean you can’t go.” 

An edge of sharpness in her 
voice. Bill ignored her. 

“But this time I’m thinking of 
requesting that my character be 
killed off. You know, cut my lossess 
and everything.” I nodded. “They 
say our generation, being the first 
to have freeze and all, is using it too 
often. They tell you that?” 

“First thing. And, for that 
matter, last thing.” 

We moved into the living room, 
past the wired-up seven. Music 
surrounded us. Comfortably old 
music with a soft and gentle beat, 
comfortably quadrophonic. The 
song I’d forgotten, but I knew it 
came from college days, and there- 
fore it reminded me of Carolyn. I 
was eager to look for her, to get 
these opening formalities over with. 

Bill led me to what looked like a 
mahogany cabinet, which sat be- 
tween a reader for microfilmed and 
microfiched material, and a case of 
stacked and filed microvolumes, 
the equivalent of a study full of 
books on reels and cards. As I 
gazed at the mahogany cabinet, it 
occurred to me that we’d always 
expected furnishings of the future 
to be plastic — then I touched the 


cabinet and realized that it was, 
after all, plastic. Bill opened a side 
panel and palmed a number of 
lighted squares. 

“I wanted especially to show 
you this,” he said. Inside the 
cabinet some mechanisms flipped 
around and whirred. The sounds 
ended as another panel opened and 
revealed, on a shelf moving out, a 
pair of books. My book of short 
stories. Sieges, and my novel, Alicia 
II. They had apparently missed my 
later volume of stories, but what the 
hell. 

“When I switched over my 
library to micro,” he said, “yours 
were among the few actual books I 
kept.” 

“It’s always good to see one of 
my actual books.” 

Lise picked up the two books 
and handed them to me, opening 
the flap of one as she did. Evidently 
to draw my attention to an auto- 
graph on the flyleaf. “To Bill and 
Lise,” it said in what unquestion- 
ably had once been my steady 
handwriting, “I’ll win forever with 
such a pair of aces — My best 
always — love, Alan.” I could get 
no feeling from the shape of the 
letters that I had really written that. 
Lise opened the other book for me. 

“You never signed this one,” 
she said. “Came out when you 
weren’t around. Or something. We 
actually bought it. Sign.” 

She held out a pen. Straight- 
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armed. I took it and rolled it 
between my fingers, trying to think. 
Finally I wrote, in my present shaky 
script, “To B. and L., See other 
autograph, it still holds — love, 
Alan.” Glancing at what I’d writ- 
ten, Lise did not seem pleased. Bill 
placed the books neatly back on the 
shelf which, after some more but- 
ton palming, again disappeared so 
that the cabinet could swallow the 
volumes. I wondered if they’d ever 
be seen again. 

“Here, look at this,” Bill said, 
sliding away a wall panel. Display- 
ed in front of me was a garish 
computerlike construction of key- 
boards, dials, and transparent-tub- 
ed tanks which contained different- 
colored liquids. 

“It makes any drink you can 
think of,” he said. “Sort of a 
computer bartender. Name your 
poison, and you can have it churn- 
ing inside you in seconds.” 

“Velvet Dream,” I said, not 
knowing if there was such a drink. 

“Right,” he said, and did ma- 
jestic things with the keyboard. 
“It’s called the Bar-Boy. Every type 
of whiskey, wine, liqueur, mixer, 
you name it, is stored in there in 
logically estimated quantities so 
that every drink is possible. IBM 
puts it out, and they run it some- 
thing like they used to when they 
put out a lot of typewriters. They 
bring around refills every month, 
and there’s a service contract which 
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stipulates they have to come out 
immediately if we run out of 
anything or if the mechanism fails 
in any way.” 

“They’re pretty rare,” Lise said. 
“We’re practically the only ones in 
our circle that have one.” 

“Good money in soaps,” Bill 
said. 

“Don’t they make typewriters 
anymore?” I asked. “IBM?” 

Bill appeared to think I should 
be more interested in Bar-Boys 
than typewriters. 

“A few, but it’s not one of their 
chief consumer lines anymore. You 
probably don’t know. Somebody 
finally developed an efficient voice- 
writer, and 3-M acquired the patent 
on it. In combination with dupli- 
cating equipment, it’s all any office 
needs, and it’s even more popular 
for home use.” 

“Most writers are using them,” 
Lise said. “What little writing 
that’s being done nowadays. You 
should get one, you — ” She heard 
something that I could not hear. 
“Somebody’s arriving, excuse me.” 

She left for the foyer. Bill 
handed me my Velvet Dream, 
which had appeared on a sliding 
shelf. I tasted it. Smooth. Bill asked 
me how it compared with other 
Velvet Dreams. Never having tasted 
one before, I said it was better. He 
said Bar-Boys drinks usually were. 

“IBM sponsors the soap now,” 
he said. 
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“Oh? I thought they went in for 
educational programming.” 

“They changed.” 

He seemed disturbed, probably 
because he had to live with the fact 
that his career had leveled off at 
something less than educational 
programming. 

A new song blared at me from, 
it seemed, every compass point of 
the room. 

“What do you think of the 
sound system?” Bill asked, spread- 
ing his arms. I heard what he said, 
but I was not listening. 

“Funny,” I said. 

“What’s funny about it? Repro- 
duces music as faithfully as — ” 

“I’m sorry, I didn’t mean the 
music. I meant everything, all of 
this.” 

He was obviously upset with me, 
but I had to work out my thought 
or perish in the Velvet Dream. 

“Seems to me I wrote about this 
kind of room once.” 

“Well, we’ve changed it around 
a lot since you were last — ” 

“No, I mean — I mean some- 
thing like deja vu. I wrote up this 
room, or one like it, as part of a 
story. A science fiction story.” 

“You predicted — ” 

“Something like that. More 
generalized. It was what I expected, 
but yet I didn’t really expect it. I 
wanted something else.” 

“Well, I guess some of you guys 
had to be right.” 


From the way Bill fumbled with 
his glass, I saw that I had violated 
some critical taboo. 

“Check, and we were wrong on 
a hell of a lot, too, anyway,” I said, 
as banally as I could, and toasted 
him with my Velvet Dream. He 
smiled oddly, and I wondered if I 
would always annoy people I loved. 

Lise called for Bill to come to 
the foyer and greet their new guest. 
He took my arm and pointed to a 
closed double door. 

“Whyn’t you go into the fun 
room?” he said. 

“Fun room? Sounds scary.” 

He didn’t understand. 

“Nothing scary, just a glorified 
game room with more variety. 
Some games, a few other diver- 
sions. A couple illusion-things. 
Might even be a movie on the tube. 
I own all the Chaplin films and — ” 

Lise called again. 

“So make yourself comfortable 
or whatnot. Back with you later.” 

I passed through the double 
door, prepared for a stifling atmos- 
phere. But the room was large and 
only moderately crowded. Every- 
body was intent on something, and 
so nobody noticed my entrance. 
Near the door a man and a woman 
sat. On their heads were little wired 
caps that suggested they were in- 
volved in some kind of Jewish 
electric chair ceremony. The man 
said in a quiet and conversational 
tone, “Nymph, in thy orisons be all 
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my sins remembered,” and the 
woman replied, “Good my lord, 
how does your honor for this many 
a day?” I gathered that this device 
was kin to that which the seven 
were using, and that these two were 
wired into their own private pro- 
duction of Hamlet. With, as I 
found out later, other players 
around town. The wired caps not 
only connected them to their fellow 
performers, it also provided the 
illusion of an epic setting. 

To my left were more tradition- 
al games. Reconstructed battles 
with small toy armaments that 
broke apart when hit, a pinball 
machine whose geography shifted 
in the midst of play, a hockey game 
with lifelike skaters responding to 
the whispered instructions of arm- 
chair players. Certain games, like 
chess and cards, were — to my 
relief — being played the old- 
fashioned way. 

Three or four television sets, 
from flat to holo, were on. Other 
equipment whose functions I did 
not care to discover sent off gleam- 
ing reflections or cast their own 
light into the relatively dark room. 
Fearing that someone might invite 
me to participate in something to 
which I would be morally opposed, 
I found an unoccupied area and 
tried to look distant. At the same 
time I glanced around to see if Car- 
olyn was involved in any of the di- 
versions. I didn’t see her anywhere. 
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I could not remember the layout 
of Bill’s place well enough to devise 
a methodical search pattern. But it 
was a small apartment. If Carolyn 
was anywhere in it. I’d find her 
soon enough. 

My concentration was so intent 
that I did not see the approach of 
the young man. When I became 
conscious of his interest in me, it 
was too late to avoid him. He stood 
directly in front of me, grinning, 
staring at me with eyes so darkly 
beautiful it seemed a shame to 
waste them on such a shabbily 
constructed face. 

“The sham is reflected in your 
eyes,” he said, and smiled. A cruel 
smile, small mouth and thin lips 
adding grimness to it. 

“What?” 

“The sham. This place. This 
room. Your look of detachment 
does not hide your contempt for 
what you see.” 

“I’m sorry, I don’t follow — ” 

“Drop your politeness. I recog- 
nize a fellow perceiver, a critic — ” 

“You’re raising your leg at the 
wrong tree, my friend.” 

Suspicious eyes. But he was 
determined. 

“Yeah,” he said, “you’re the 
type of person who’d dodge some- 
one like me. At first. No matter. 
Open up. You can discuss this 
sham with me.” 

I looked for an escape route. 

“I wouldn’t know sham from 
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shinola,” I said. A sizzling come- 
back, I thought. Except that it was 
obvious that the young man did not 
have the first idea what shinola had 
been. 

“To the terrace,” he said. With 
such authority that I never con- 
sidered saying no. 

Placing his hand at my elbow, 
he guided me. I felt uneasy at being 
dominated by a young man who 
was only two thirds my size and 
weight. Beneath the bland face and 
lackluster dark hair was a wiry 
thin body which moved with sure- 
ness. I could handle him easily if I 
could stay out of range of his eyes. 

The terrace was the best feature 
of Bill’s place. The money he had 
earned in his acting career really 
seemed on display there. It was 
massive. All the people who could 
be crowded into the four or five 
rooms of the apartment could also 
be squeezed onto the terrace with 
only, say, a dozen or so having to be 
dumped over the edge. Carefully 
arranged patio furniture seemed 
modernistic in design — attractive 
if you like pastel-colored metal — 
and there was imposing beauty in 
the way greenery and flowers were 
arranged on and above the ledges. 
You always had to push aside a 
leaf, fern, or petal to get a look at 
the city outside. 

“Beautiful, this terrace,” I said. 
A foolish remark, perhaps, con- 
sidering the young man’s beliefs. I 


squinted to get a twilight view of 
the people milling around. 

“Yeah, I guess it’s pretty,” he 
said. Something of a concession 
noted and filed in his voice. 
“They’re lucky not to face the Mars 
Ship side of the building.” 

“The what side?” 

“Mars Ship.” 

He narrowed his eyes. I felt safe 
for a moment, but unfortunately he 
widened them again. 

“I see. You don’t know the 
Mars Ship?” 

“No.” 

“You’re lucky. Talk about 
sham — ” 

He was set to provide a com- 
plete analysis, but I was saved from 
hearing it just then because Caro- 
lyn came onto the terrace from 
another room. I’m afraid I left the 
young man in midsham. 

Carolyn was not aware of my 
approach, and so I had time to 
study her. She had aged in ways 
that I could approve. She’d put on 
some weight in the torso and hips, 
accenting further her narrow waist. 
For some reason I remembered the 
firm line of her rib cage when she 
was wearing a bathing suit or a 
strangely fashioned dress. An odd 
memory, perhaps, but the one that 
came to me then as I looked at her 
body. 

Her face seemed thinner. She 
still wore the same style of eyeglass- 
es, framed in good prim black. 
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pointed at the sides. Of those 
women who still preferred glasses 
to lenses, few chose that type any- 
more. Her hair was long and looked 
just-combed — I’ve always hated 
carefully styled hair — and there 
were shiny streaks of grey softening 
the brunette. I knew that most men 
would not find her beautiful, but 
that did not keep me from heading 
right for her. With anxiety in my 
heart, anticipation in my soul, 
broken fences in the boundary of 
my hyperbole. 

She walked alone to the terrace 
railing, not looking at anyone. No 
one seemed interested in her. She 
positioned an arm on the railing 
but didn’t try to push aside green- 
ery for a view. 

I stood behind her and spoke 
softly; 

“You’re looking usual and 
ever.’’ 

She turned. 

“Hello, Alan, how nice to see 
you. Lise said you were here. I just 
arrived.’’ 

“By yourself?” 

“No, my husband’s with me. He 
wandered off into the fun room.” 

Her eyes were still good, still a 
gentle blue, no destructive lines and 
shadows around them. She looked 
at me as if I were made of precious 
stone. Perhaps she looked at every- 
body that way, perhaps it was poor 
eyesight, but I preferred to roman- 
ticize. 
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“Jack?” I asked. 

“Jack?” 

“Your husband, is it Jack?” 

Her face reddened slightly. 

“No. No, I haven’t been mar- 
ried to Jack for, oh, years. Hard to 
remember. With freezing I lose 
track of actual time, but it was a 
good many years ago.” 

“Each go-around’s almost a dif- 
ferent lifetime, I guess.” 

How quickly she reduced me to 
banalities. 

“Yes. Funny.” 

“What?” 

“Jack. He decided against cryo- 
genics. Given the natural process, 
he’s an old, old man now. Or dead. 
I’ve never tried to find out.” 

“I have a younger brother who’s 
older than I am.” 

“That can happen, can’t it?” 

“Sure can.” 

And silence. So many years 
since we had last met, so many 
years since she had run off with her 
now-decrepit or turned-to-dust ath- 
lete, and I’d run out of conversation 
in a minute. She looked away, at a 
browning leaf. I laughed conversa- 
tionally. She looked back and 
smiled. I tried to find something for 
my blank mind to focus upon. She 
restored her concentration on the 
dying leaf. I wanted to leap grace- 
fully over the ledge. 

“You two hashing up old 
times?” said Bill, a purple Bar-Boy 
drink in his hand. 
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“Not exactly,” Carolyn said. 

“Old times are — ” For a 
moment I could not think of a 
finish. “Old times should never be 
thawed among old friends.” 

Bill laughed. It always disturbs 
me when friends laugh at my dumb 
remarks. Makes my genuine wit 
suspect. But I suppose Bill’s laugh 
should have a different social 
weight. 

“I have one of those player 
pianos,” Bill said, his tongue not 
exactly thick with drink, but not 
thin with sobriety either. “You 
know, the kind with a computer 
attached. Can play almost any tune 
you can think of, ‘specially old 
ones. Want to go in and punch 
something out while we’re in an old 
times mood?” 

“We’re not in an old times 
mood,” I said. 

“I thought we were.” 

“You are, maybe. We’re not.” 

“Of course we are,” Carolyn 
said. “Face it, it’s inevitable. What- 
ever trite thing I may say to either 
of you, I am thinking of various 
adventures from our faded youth.” 

“So am I,” I admitted. 

“Now that that’s settled,” Bill 
said, “anybody for old songs?” 

“I’m sorry. Bill,” I said, “not 
right now. I’d like to spend sunset 
here on the terrace.” 

“Yeah, well, enjoy what weather 
you can. I think there’s an hour or 
two of rain on the schedule after 


sunset. Excuse me, I believe Lise 
needs something.” 

He walked away, a light stagger 
marring the confident actor’s 
stride. Some people left a nearby 
table, and I suggested to Carolyn 
that we sit there. I considered 
sitting politely across from her, but 
instead I chose the chair beside her 
and pulled it nearer to her. After 
another awkward silence I brought 
up the safe subject of Bill’s fun 
room. She said her husband loved 
games but she could not remain 
interested long enough to get much 
out of them. I made a few points 
about the theory of games, strain- 
ing to make my word choices apt 
and incisive. She smiled affably at 
the right points, but in all other 
ways seemed distant. There was no 
energy in her speech, a certain 
unnecessary effort to her smile, a 
lethargy in her movements. Her 
lassitude made me try harder to 
add special effects to my remarks. I 
felt myself forcing words out. They 
seemed to hang in the air, in 
frightful poses. Carolyn’s smile 
grew fainter, her eyes less focused. 

I decided that, with time so 
much against me and the chance 
we might meet again so remote, I 
would attack more directly. 

“You seem so bored even if you 
were interested in what I say, you’d 
be too bored to show it.” 

“Don’t spring tactics on me, 
damn it.” 
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“I’m sorry, I — ” 

“Please, that’s all right.” She 
briefly touched the back of my 
wrist, a neutral zone. “You’re 
forgiven. I have no ability to carry 
on either a tirade or an argument. 
Just be fair. No, don’t be fair. 
Instead, avoid being direct. I learn- 
ed small talk with both my hus- 
bands. Try more small talk on me. 
I’ll impress you.” 

“I don’t want to be impressed.” 

“Pleased? Entertained? Divert- 
ed?” 

“Let me say one thing, just one 
thing. I came here tonight to see 
you and only to see you. I’ll abide 
by whatever rules you set up just for 
the privilege of following your rules. 
So you can muzzle me if you want, 
but, Jesus, we probably won’t meet 
again for — ” 

“All the more reason for small 
talk. Sorry to cut you off, but it’s 
not a subject I care to pursue — not 
with you. I’d have to leave.” 

We were in the shadowy part of 
the sunset hour, and I could hardly 
see her face. 

“And I don’t want to go.” 

Most of my life I have not 
obeyed the impulse to reach out 
and touch someone when I wanted 
to. Usually I find neutral places for 
my hands — pockets, table edges, 
malleable objects. This time I 
started to reach for an abandoned 
Bar-Boy glass, but her hand was 
too close to it. For once I obeyed my 


impulse. I grabbed her hand and 
held it in the manner of an 
adolescent, not quite sure of the 
acceptable grip. She made no at- 
tempt to disengage, but did stare at 
my hand covering hers. 

“That’s a dumb thing to do 
after what I just said.” 

“Sure it is. But go ahead, make 
small talk, or whatever your rules 
provide.” 

“Did we ever hold hands be- 
fore?” 

“Not that I can remember. Not 
in any but the chastest circum- 
stances, I’m sure.” 

“Feels like we have. Your touch 
is familiar.” 

“I have one of that kind of 
hands.” 

“Just one?” 

“Well, the other is — it’s more 
distant.” 

I think she almost smiled. Hard 
to tell in the fading sunlight. I was 
terrified that somebody might turn 
on some lights and rob me of this 
interlude. 

“This is silly,” she said. 

“But it’s small talk.” 

“That it is.” 

“Are you an advocate of pro- 
grammed or natural weather?” 

“I believe in the abolishment of 
weather altogether.” 

“Still inclined toward radical 
solutions, I guess.” 

“I guess.” 

“Do you like the Mars Ship?” 
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“What Mars Ship?” 

“You don’t know either?” 

“Should I?” 

“Apparently.” 

“Well, I live in the sticks. The 
only Mars Ship I know of, the only 
voyage to Mars I’m aware of, 
exploded on the return trip. Surely 
you know about that.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“It was our first and only trip to 
Mars, and it exploded and set back 
our space-travel program, and it 
was all very tragic. I watched it on 
TV, cried for days. And you’ve 
never heard about it.” 

“When did it happen?” 

“A while ago. Seven, eight years 
ago. 

“That explains it. I was in deep 
freeze and just came out today. It 
takes a while to get briefed on 
everything.” 

“Oh. We should have guessed, I 
suppose. There’s so much discon- 
tinuity these days, I never really 
catch up myself.” 

Her voice had become animat- 
ed. I was excited with myself for 
bringing her out of her lethargy. In 
spite of the impending darkness, I 
could see her eyes better than 
before. She looked younger, I 
thought — which meant of course 
that I was younger, hooked on the 
same fantasy that had marred a 
good part of my youth. 

“It’s really good to see you 
again.” I said. 


“Yes, I’m glad, too.” 

Our eyes met — classic style. 
But the irony in her eyes must have 
undercut the stupid adoration in 
mine. We held the gaze for a 
pleasant few seconds, then she 
seemed to think better of the 
situation. She withdrew her hand 
and looked away. 

“It’s always nice to see an old 
friend,” she said, with some of the 
detachment returned to her voice. 
“All that seems so long ago now. 
Hard to remember we were ever 
that way my husband is coming.” 

She said it like that, naturally, 
attaching “my husband is coming” 
to the end of the sentance as if it 
were a sensible subordinate clause 
to a statement on the good old days. 
In a way, it was. 

Her smile for him was unlike 
the warm-friendship smile she’d 
been using for me. It was a private 
smile, one that signaled something 
between her and her husband. And 
it could have meant anything. 

I turned to watch his approach 
and felt like Muhammad welcom- 
ing the mountain. He was large — 
barrel-chested, big-armed, muscles 
upon muscles. I glanced down at 
his wide feet to see if he was about 
to kick any sand in my face. I 
looked higher, expected to see a 
fierce-looking, gone-to-seed left 
tackle; instead, the fact atop this 
mountain was angelic and his smile 
sent love to Carolyn. 
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She introduced us, saying I was 
a figment from her deep-dark past. 
His name was Scott, Scott Jarvis. 
Good solid name, good solid man. 
Carolyn’s first husband, the dumb 
jock, would have looked like a 
crumpled matchstick next to this 
one, and his sullenness would have 
contrasted sharply with Scott’s 
beaming affability. I felt that some- 
how I had lost a game for which 
nobody had handed me a rulebook. 
Irritated, I looked away from Scott 
and tried to detect love for him in 
Carol3m, Carolyn Jarvis. 

She watched the two of us, an 
odd, almost calculated smile on her 
face. Scott and I got on a first-name 
basis immediately, more because of 
his geniality than mine. 

“What do you do back in 
Albany, Scott?’’ 

“Rensselaer, actually, Al, just 
across the river from Albany. I have 
a chain of gyms, spas, you know, 
that sort of health thing.” 

“Should have guessed.” 

“I guess I do look like some 
kind of a health nut, eh, Al?” 

“You do seem to belong in that, 
uh, that kind of health thing. 
You’re a good advertisement for 
your own business, Scott.” 

“Surprisingly enough, don’t 
have to advertise. I’ve managed to 
pick up my clientele by word of 
mouth mostly, Al.” 

“Didn’t think that was possible 
anymore.” 


“Well, if you’ve got a good 
product, I guess people turn out. 
And I get around. I belong to a lot 
of clubs, you know. Chamber of 
Commerce, a couple of country 
clubs, and those service club kind 
of things, Al. Only real ads I bother 
with are small ones in the local 
papers, on the sports pages.” 

“Read ’em all the time.” 

“But that’s about it. Don’t use 
any of the big media. Had a chance 
once to have a local holovision 
morning program all my own, but I 
turned it down. I didn’t want the 
business ... tainted, you know?” 

“I understand, Scott. Dignity, 
Scott. I understand.” 

I glanced at Carolyn to see if she 
was impressed with my restraint. 
Her face was impassive, but the way 
she had shifted position — placing 
more space between us, leaning 
toward Scott — seemed to mean 
annoyance with me, or maybe it 
was only marital allegiance. She 
placed a hand on Scott’s enormous 
forearm. He responded with a brief 
affectionate grin, then returned his 
attention to me, obviously interest- 
ed in what I had to say. I get very 
tense when people who I am trying 
to dislike are interested in me. 

He started to speak again but 
was distracted by a figure standing 
at the open side of our table. I 
looked up and saw the bright-eyed 
young man who had assaulted me 
in the fun room. He greeted Scott. 
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“Hey, Edwin,” Scott said. 
“Carolyn, this is Edwin — what 
was your last name?” 

“Needles.” 

He mumbled the name, the way 
people do when they have had to 
live with a name they don’t much 
care for. 

“I guess you didn’t tell me your 
last name before, Edwin. Needles, 
hey? Must mean you’re sharp.” 

“No, I’m afraid then I’d be 
named Tacks.” 

“Right, right. Good. Anyway, 
this is my wife, strange as it may 
seem in these low-marriage-rate 
days. My dear wife, Carolyn.” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Jarvis.” 

Scott introduced him to me, 
and he nodded as if we had not 
talked earlier. I could not believe 
that this apparently soft-spoken 
young man was the person who had 
been so opposed to sham in the fun 
room. 

“Al’s a writer,” Scott said. 

Edwin raised the watt power of 
his dangerous eyes. Scott asked him 
to sit with us. A couple of lights 
came on nearby. Evidently Bill had 
switched them on for us, since we 
were the only people still out on the 
dark terrace. 

“I think I almost recognize your 
name,” Edwin said. “What sort of 
stuff you put out?” 

I supplied a brief self-effacing 
description. 

“I read a novel once in a while, 
Al,” Scott said. 


“Ever tried Babbitt!'' I asked. 

Carolyn almost said something 
— a change of topic, I suspect. 

“No, I haven’t,” Scott said, 
showing no reaction to the sarcasm. 
“But I’ve heard of it. I know what 
it’s about, I think. It’s not sci-fi, as 
I recall.” 

“No, not exactly, Scott.” 

“My tastes run more to philoso- 
phy. Schopenhauer, Bertie Russell, 
Spinoza, Sartre. I read a bit of 
Sartre almost every day. Do you 
like Sartre, Al?” 

“I never could read him. I’m 
not, uh, not too good with philoso- 
phy.” 

“Scott’s something of an expert 
on Sartre,” Carolyn said. She look- 
ed much too pleased. “He’s had a 
couple papers published on him.” 

“Nothing much. Just a couple 
of strange ideas that came to me.” 

I felt miserable. Not only was 
the guy an Adonis, a successful 
businessman, the husband of the 
woman I adored, but he had to be 
an expert on philosophy, too. It was 
getting easier to hate him. 

“We still read science fiction,” 
Edwin said. 

“We?” I asked. 

“My circle. It’s quite in vogue 
really. Not many people are writing 
anything these days, and most of it 
isn’t worthwhile. Maybe we’re read- 
ing something of yours and that’s 
why I recognized the name.” 

“Maybe.” 
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I wanted to turn the conversa- 
tion away from writing. Even super- 
ficial literary talk made me nerv- 
ous. I leaned towards Scott: 

“What are health spas like 
these days? I’m recently out of 
freeze and haven’t got around 
much yet.’’ 

“Not much different that ever, I 
expect. We can do a lot of things in 
squeezed space, of course.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Rather esoteric slang, I expect. 
I’m sorry. It’s what the wholesalers 
call illusion machines — you know, 
where you step into a confining box 
or room and there’s an illusion of 
an expanse of space around you 

ff 

“I know about them, but’ve 
never used one in any way.” 

“That’s surprising. They’re 
everywhere. Bill’s got one in his fun 
room — ” 

“You go into an Old West 
shootout,” Edwin interrupted, 
something of a sneer in his voice, 
“and have showdowns with a mob 
of gunfighters. Nobody falls unless 
you shoot at them.” 

“That’s right, Edwin. The kind 
we use are, for example, the client 
goes in and seems to be climbing a 
mountain — the mechanics are set 
up so that not only does he get the 
satisfaction of scaling a height, he 
also gets the necessary exercise. 
Adds a little drama to the whole 
dull business of exercising.” 


“The whole dull business,” 
Carolyn said, and looked at me. 
Scott’s response was a bit brusque, 
a husband flashing signals. 

“Well, they do perk it up for 
the client.” 

“They do,” Carolyn said. Her 
smile, directed at Scott, also had a 
great deal of marital content to it. 

“I wouldn’t be caught dead in a 
spa,” Edwin said. “My whole group 
is against them, they’re all wrong 
for—” 

“Is your group organized?” I 
interrupted. “With a name? Ex- 
perts, Inc., or something like 
that?” 

“No, I don’t mean anything like 
that.” A shade of anger in his voice. 
I’d irritated him. “I mean the 
people who are my friends, who I 
do things with, discuss things with. 
The only organization to us is a 
shared set of beliefs.” 

“I think I belonged to that 
organization once. Carolyn and I.” 
I turned to her. “Do you think?” 

“I think so.” 

“How could you belong to an 
organization that isn’t an organiza- 
tion?” Edwin said, not too pleased 
with the way the conversation was 
going. 

“Never mind, Edwin. I was 
being smartass. Sorry.” 

He obviously did not know 
whether to believe me. I cursed 
myself for playing the provocateur 
for such frivolous reasons. How- 
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ever, I had started something. Scott 
rested his massive arms on the table 
and looked into Edwin’s eyes. 

“You’re against illusion ma- 
chines?’’ he asked. 

“Not just illusion machines. 
Everything. Illusion machines, cry- 
onics, Bar-Boys, the Mars Ship, all 
of it.’’ 

“And what does your group 
believe should be done about them? 
Destruction?” 

“No, not at all. We believe that 
the people who want to use the, uh, 
benefits provided by this culture, 
fine. Let them use them. But they 
are not for us.” 

“And your group would just 
avoid use of them. Is that right, 
Edwin?” 

“Yes, but we’re not a group in 
that sense, just people who happen 
to believe in the same — ” 

“But what do you propose as an 
alternative, Edwin?” 

“Are alternatives really neces- 
sary? We just want to live without 
the gimmicks — ” 

“But shouldn’t you have some 
kind of a plan, an ideology, to hold 
you together?” 

“Scott, you understand what he 
means,” Carolyn said, again plac- 
ing her hand on his arm. 

“No, I don’t, Carolyn. She 
thinks I’m prodding you, Edwin, 
but I really just want to know.” 

“I understand you. But I’m 
trying to say, we really don’t have 


any sort of plan. We just think that 
there’s little to involve us in this 
kind of life, the kind of life our 
parents lived, and we are seeking 
something simpler, maybe going 
back to the simple kind of family 
life of the past.” 

“But you have to define what 
type of family life; there are all 
kinds of family, Edwin.” 

“No, he doesn’t, Scott,” Caro- 
lyn said. She sounded a little 
desperate, as if she often footnoted 
Scott in this way. 

“Don’t you have something in 
the nature of an ideology?” 

“Nothing special, just a few 
ideas, I suppose.” 

“Just a few disorganized ideas, 
from the sound of it. But you could 
have an ideology based on the 
assumption that the alienation of 
mid-twentieth century man has 
continued into the present time 
because the institutions which sup- 
port our culture have more and 
more become inhumane, insensitive 
to the individual’s needs. It’s not 
man’s inhumanity to man that’s 
destructive to the human spirit 
nowadays. Man’s inhumanity to 
man would at least show we are still 
alive. No, Edwin, today we are 
assaulted by a pronoun. It. Not 
man’s inhumanity to man, but its 
inhamanity to man. That’s what 
should be fought. The reduction of 
the forces against man to the 
impersonal pronoun — which is so 
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diffused throughout our society 
that there is no one single target 
against which to launch an attack. 
As a result, people are losing their 
character. They are lifeless. What 
you must give back to people is 
their life and their character.” 

Scott took a breath. Carolyn 
appeared resigned. 

“All we want to do is re-esta- 
blish a few simple institutions. 
Wouldn’t that do what you say?” 

“For a few people, Edwin. For 
your little dedicated group, per- 
haps. But, in any social condition, 
retreat has not solved the problems. 
No — attack, Edwin. Keep your 
ideas, they’re on the right track, 
but expand them and find ways in 
which you can change the condi- 
tions of today instead of merely 
complaining about them and set- 
ting yourself off in little pockets of 
families ....” 

“Attack? But how?” 

“Blow up a few health spas,” I 
said. 

Carolyn did not know whether 
to smile or glare at me. Edwin’s 
eyes seemed friendly. Scott looked 
uneasy. 

There was a long silence. 

“What do you think of pro- 
grammed weather, Edwin?” I ask- 
ed. 

“I’m not sure about it, but I do 
know that it is about to rain and we 
should probably go inside off this 
terrace.” 
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A good idea, it seemed. The 
rain started as soon as we moved 
into the crowded living room. Ed- 
win considered staying with me — 
his ally, after all, in the finale of the 
terrace conversation — but he 
decided instead to drift over to 
some friends who clustered nearby. 
Maybe all agreeing with each other 
on something. Scott leaned toward 
me and said in a low voice; 

“I can’t seem to get along with 
his kind. Last time I was in tune 
with the times, but. I’ll tell you, 
that feeling didn’t last for long. I 
mean, when I was a kid, I was in 
rebellion, too — so were you. I’ll 
bet — but at least we marched and 
demonstrated, and some of us 
advocated good solid Marxist ideas. 
But I’m amazed at how younger 
people now don’t seem to care 
about improving the quality of their 
society. Hell, they go completely 
blank when you talk to them about 
life. Like that kid Edwin. Jeez, 
maybe it’s time for me to withdraw 
again.” 

“Jeez, maybe it is,” I said, 
looking at Carolyn, who was gen- 
uinely ignoring us. Feeling that it 
would be better for her if I changed 
the subject, I said, with real inter- 
est, “Tell me, Scott, I’ve wondered 
about you people who have relative- 
ly permanent careers, in business 
and all. It’s easy for artists and 
idlers to go into freeze, but how 
does it affect the businessmen?” 
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“Easy enough, Al. After you get 
a business started and really going, 
it’s not hard for it to continue while 
you’re gone. Also, I have a couple 
of partners, and one of us is usually 
around. Top of that, I generally 
stay with something only as long as 
it keeps my interest. The spa chain 
is the fourth business I’ve started. 
When it’s going and I get bored 
with it. I’m just as glad to get away 
from it. And when I thaw I feel like 
getting into some new kind of 
enterprise. So it all works out.” He 
rattled all this off as if he were 
reading it from a preface to a 
brochure. It could, after all, easily 
be a set answer to one of the set 
questions of the day. “Hey, I see a 
friend of ours just came in. Excuse 
us.” 

Not wanting to excuse them just 
then, I said nothing. They moved 
away and joined some people who 
looked like them. For a while I 
studied one of the women in the 
group and noticed how like Carolyn 
she was, both in looks and move- 
ment. She even wore glasses, and it 
was certainly rare to see two women 
in the same room wearing glasses. 
During a moment when she had no 
interest in the talk, she glanced my 
way and I flashed her the same 
smile I would have flashed at 
Carolyn. She was slightly embarras- 
sed, but no more so than Carolyn 
would have been. Someone said 
something to her and she rejoined 
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the conversation, carefully avoiding 
any looks in my direction. 

“Can’t take your eyes off her, 
can you?” whispered Lise, who had 
sneaked up on me. She looked very 
cherubic and irresistible. 

“What makes you think that?” 

“I’ve been watching you. 
Hawk’s eyes. You gape at Carolyn 
like a boy.” 

“But I wasn’t looking at her.” 

“Oh, yeah?” 

“I was looking at that other 
girl.” 

“Of course.” 

I could tell, from her hawk’s 
eyes, that I would never convince 
her. So I shrugged, pretending she 
had really caught me. While Lise 
continued to chatter, I figured I 
might as well assume guilt and gaze 
at Carolyn. She stood just outside 
her circle of people and gave 
glances of encouragement to her 
husband, who dominated the con- 
versation. I had the impression that 
Scott made an effort to control the 
interests of any group he found 
himself in. He was a serious man, 
Scott was, interested in the serious 
matters that concern serious peo- 
ple. Serious texts rolled off his 
serious tongue, serious meanings 
glowed from his serious eyes. 

Lise apparently read my mind. 

“What do you think of Scott?” 

She sipped at her drink, a diver- 
sion which did not hide her satis- 
faction with herself. 
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“He seems run down to me. He 
should go to a health spa once in a 
while.” 

“But, darling, he runs a whole 

Lise stopped and I smiled, 
caught you. Bill broke away from a 
group and, at Lise’s nod, came over 
to us. 

“Enjoying yourself? Want an- 
other drink?” 

“In a minute. What happened 
to the wired-up seven?” 

“Them? They’re around — in 
different places.” 

“A trial separation?” 

“About it.” 

Lise surveyed the room, looking 
for an excuse to leave. Bill’s index 
finger circled the bottom of his 
Bar-Boy glass. Two attempts at 
bringing up new subjects failed. 
Finally, Bill said: 

“Come with me, got something 
to show you.” 

He led me to the other side of 
the room. Lise invaded an adjacent 
group of women. The trip cut off 
my view of Carolyn. Bill opened a 
wall panel and slid out a small 
machine, which I recognized in- 
stantly as an InfoFax. Its purpose 
was to provide information, and it 
did so in various forms — press a 
button, and you could get one of 
any number of daily newspapers, 
another button and out came the 
latest issue of a selected magazine, 
another button and a fact sheet on 


a selected subject emerged. 

“This’s got the latest attach- 
ments,” Bill said. “It’s expanded 
what it used to be able to do. For 
example, look at this new panel.” It 
was a typewriter keyboard. “You 
press this large button, then type 
out the category of subject you want 
information on. Here, let me show 
you. Name a subject.” 

I suggested cryogenics. Bill nod- 
ded, pressed the button, then typed 
out the word cryogenics on the key- 
board. About thirty seconds of Bill 
smiling nervously passed, and a 
long sheet of paper came out of the 
machine’s side. Bill took it and 
showed me a list of several titles 
followed by what looked like serial 
numbers. 

“You choose what items might 
interest you, then punch out the 
numbers on the keyboard, and, in a 
few seconds, that particular article 
or picture or piece of writing falls 
into the tray. It’s keyed to current 
publications rather than all the 
writing available on the subject. I 
understand, though, that they’re 
building a more encyclopedic at- 
tachment for library use. Here, why 
don’t you play with it for a while?” 

He backed away from me with a 
pleased smile, happy to have found 
a toy to occupy me. He made his 
way to Bar-Boy. I stared at the list 
of articles, realizing from the titles 
that I did not want to see any of 
them. Then I stared at InfoFax for 
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two or three minutes, trying to 
think of a subject that would 
interest me enough to acquire 
information on it. Suddenly I got a 
brainstorm, punched the control 
button on the keyboard, and typed 
out my name. 

An anxious thirty seconds pas- 
sed as I waited for the information 
sheet. Finally it popped out with an 
embarrassed little ping. The large 
sheet of paper had only one title on 
it; "The Myopic Visionaries of the 
Future,” followed by a serial num- 
ber which I immediately punched 
out. 

Another thirty seconds and the 
article arrived. It was a two-pager, 
apparently from a journal of liter- 
ary criticism, although the maga- 
zine’s name in the heading was too 
blurred to read. 

I forced my way through the 
writer’s initial premises, searching 
in vain for my name. The critic 
seemed to feel that, while a certain 
top-level of science fiction writing 
for the past few decades remained 
first-rate and unassailable, there 
had been more deadwoood useless 
work done in the field than any 
genre had a right to expect. He felt 
that many of the writers wrote from 
a negative set of attitudes which he 
characterized as myopic. It has 
been a period, he said, of negative 
incapability. Stories of the time 
lacked a sense of human dignity 
and failed to look with wonder at 


the potential which the future 
offered — two ingredients that he 
felt were essential to effective sf. 
Although, he said, there was room 
for other views if handled with 
some fervor or passion. 

So this kind of critic, hiding 
behind carefully defined words 
which he had deprived of sensible 
meaning, still flourished. Hemming 
in my anger, I carefully read the 
rest of his predictable remarks, 
marveling at how such critics could 
continually offend my sense of 
human dignity by donning the easy 
guise of positivism. 

My name did not appear until 
the end of the article. To support a 
point that most of the stories of the 
time merely extrapolated current 
events into an unlikely paranoid 
future, he cited my story “Hell on 
Tires” — an otherwise-forgotten 
story about a time when automo- 
biles would no longer be manu- 
facturd and would be used only by 
the privileged and by outcasts 
roaming abandoned superhighways 
— as an example of a story that was 
not only an inaccurate prediction 
but was also a mean-spirited at- 
tempt to denigrate the potential of 
the human spirit. Stories like this, 
he said, were not merely myopic in 
their erroneous views of the future, 
they were equally near-sighted in 
their misguided view of their own 
time. As I clutched the paper, I 
almost poked a hole in it. I remem- 
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bered how, in the days when I’d 
made an abortive struggle toward a 
Ph.D. in English, I had been 
capable of just such inverted logic 
and random categorization. 

“What’re you reading?” 

I looked over and down — at 
Edwin Needles staring up at the 
paper. I had the urge to lie, but 
instead handed the article to him. 
He read it with speed, and his eyes 
widened when he came to the 
mention of me. 

“I remember that story now. 
We were just talking about it some 
time in the last few days. So that’s 
who you are, why your name’s 
familiar. We liked the story still, 
most of us.” 

I glared at him. 

“I liked it.” 

He studied me to see how far he 
could go, then decided pretty far. 

“And this guy’s stupid, he’s 
wrong. Sure, things didn’t happen 
exactly as you said, but we do have 
control over cars, and people of 
that time wouldn’t recognize the 
combustion engine of today, nor 
would they have expected to find 
free cars all over most cities ....” 

“Yes, I heard about the free 
cars. I gathered everybody’s proud 
of them.” 

“Proud as they are of anything 
else that the human spirit, to 
borrow your friend here’s words, 
has achieved in this era.” 

“Another sham, eh?” 
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“By the book.” 

Carolyn, led by Scott, came 
back into view. They stopped to 
talk to a group next to the Bar-Boy. 
Bill said something to Carolyn and 
glanced at me as he said it. I could 
see her profile; she did not seem to 
react to whatever Bill said. Scott 
started arguing a point and, for a 
moment, blocked my view of both 
Bill and Carolyn, but the vehem- 
ence of his opinions drove him into 
the center of the group, and I saw 
Carolyn again. Her face bore the 
same distant look that I’d first seen 
on the terrace. 

“You should write some more,” 
Edwin said. “Your kind of point of 
view would swing a lot of weight for 
my generation.” 

He said it as if there were some- 
thing worthwhile in the goal. 

“You think so?” 

Carolyn stood like somebody 
who is not aware that anyone would 
like to look at her. I wanted her to 
straighten up and not look so 
matronly. 

“We need the truth,” Edwin 
said. “We don’t have many people 
writing for us, you know. Hardly 
anybody writing for anybody these 
days. Just a bunch of hacks reeling 
out copy for the InfoManiac.” 

I almost had not heard him, so 
intently was I concentrating on 
Carolyn, cataloguing all the flaws 
in her body posture, her detach- 
ment. 
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“A what, did you say?” 

“An InfoManiac. InfoFax, 
then. That’s what we call it, this 
machine.” 

“Oh.” 

I looked back at her. As Scott 
forced himself further into the 
group she took a step or two back- 
ward. Bill watched her, both drink 
and desire in his eyes. 

“They’ve already led us to 
moral suicide,” Edwin said. “It’s 
only a step more to the mass suicide 
of the race.” 

“Sounds like an interesting way 
to go.” 

“You’re not following. I 
would’ve thought you’d understand 
better.” 

“No, I don’t understand well, 
Edwin. Or listen well, for that 
matter. Sorry. Really.” 

Carol3m had held the same pose 
for so long, she could have been a 
statue. A statue to what? Not 
anything uplifting or patriotic, cer- 
tainly. A statue to me, perhaps. 

“Yeah, you could pick up quite 
a following probably. None of us 
write much. So it’s like new terri- 
tory for you. You could do it, I 
think. If I remember your story 
right, that is.” 

“You probably do. Unfortun- 
ately.” 

“Unfortunately?” 

“I’m sorry, you did it to me 
again, Edwin. You should watch 
your wicked tongue.” 


“I don’t get it.” 

“If you’re going to feed me a 
certain kind of dumb line. I’m 
going to throw back a certain kind 
of dumb response. I’m that type, 
and you’ll find that you’ll have to 
keep forgiving me.” 

Scott had all the group laughing 
with something he said. Except for 
Carolyn. Bill looked to her for a 
reaction, too, and seemed disap- 
pointed by what he saw. He leaned 
toward her and whispered. She 
glanced at him, but again did not 
react. He seemed puzzled as he 
downed the last of his Bar-Boy 
drink and turned to the machine 
for another. Scott milked a follow- 
up laugh. 

“You apologize a lot. In fact, 
there’s an awful lot of self-pity in 
your — ” 

“I’m going to apologize again. 
I’m sorry, Edwin, but I’m going to 
walk away from you again before 
you’ve finished your next sen- 
tence.” 

“Wait a minute, I — ” 

I walked away from him, wear- 
ing the pain in his voice like a 
backpack. I headed toward Caro- 
lyn, who had not moved an inch. 
Bill had just turned away from 
Bar-Boy and was raising the glass 
to his mouth. I nodded to him as I 
took Carolyn’s arm, turned her 
around with more ease than I had 
expected, and led her away from 
the group. I did not look back to 
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see if Scott had noticed. 

“Did you bring a coat or 
anything?” I asked. 

“A sweater. What are you do- 
ing?” 

“Don’t ask questions. We 
might be being followed. The 
sweater is in the closet?” 

“I imagine. Why do you ask? 
Am I to get it? 

“Will you? I just want to talk or 
something for a few minutes. But 
outdoors.” 

We stopped. I expected her to 
wriggle out of my grasp and run 
back to her husband. Instead she 
said: 

“Okay. Let me get it. You wait 
by the elevator.” 

I let go, and she walked away. I 
went to the elevator. Standing 
there, I looked back into the room. 
Scott was still entertaining his 
group, apparently unaware that 
Carolyn no longer sent him silent 
encouragement. Bill was looking 
directly at me. He appeared to be 
unsure whether he had any respon- 
sibility in whatever he imagined the 
situation to be. Or his glum look 
perhaps had something to do with 
the failure of the pass he’d not 
quite made. 

Carolyn emerged from the 
walk-in closet, glanced toward 
Scott, hesitated a moment, then 
turned toward the elevator. She was 
approaching on my right. Out of 
the corner of my eye, I saw another 
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figure obviously coming toward me 
from the left. Suddenly conscious of 
my heartbeat, I looked that way, 
fearful that, after all, Scott had 
noticed and was sketching a blur 
toward me. But it wasn’t him. It 
was only Edwin. 

Behind me, the elevator arrived. 
My back against the leading edge, I 
held the doors open. Carolyn seem- 
ed a bit ahead of Edwin in the race 
to the elevator. But he walked 
faster. She passed me just a couple 
steps ahead of him. As she crossed 
the threshold, I slid off the leading 
edge, and the doors started to close. 
But Edwin — good old quick-of- 
reflex Edwin — took a last jump 
and squeezed between them, an 
odd smile twisting his features. 

“You guys had the right idea,” 
he said, “getting out of there. You 
could have been reading my mind.” 

“I hope not,” I said. 

“Am I interrupting some- 
thing?” He nodded toward Caro- 
lyn, then looked back at me. “I only 
want to get out and get some air, so 
if I’m—” 

I tried to find some meaning in 
his glowing dangerous eyes. Was he 
really so naive that he could ignore 
my callous treatment? Or was 
something about me so important 
to him that he must pursue me in 
spite of my obvious reluctance to 
acknowledge him? Or was there 
something treacherous in him that 
had caused him to appoint himself 
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as my personal demon? All I could 
see in his eyes was a kind of 
desperate need, but need of what? 

“No, Edwin, you’re not inter- 
rupting a thing,” I said, and smiled 
helplessly at Carolyn. She took my 
hand, squeezed it lightly, released 
it. “I bid you one of my rare sincere 
welcomes.” 

“Welcome from me, too,” 
Carolyn said. Warmly. With a 
smile. I wondered if Edwin exerted 
some kind of control over her, if 
those eyes cast rays on all of us. 

“Okay,” Edwin said, happy 
with winning. “Where we going?” 

“Just out.” 

“Out’s good enough for me.” 

We reached the main floor. 
Edwin held the door of the elevator 
and bowed us out, with some 
flourish. In the lobby I tried to take 
Carolyn’s arm, but she countered 
by settling the sweater around her 
shoulders. Edwin skipped ahead, in 
order to repeat his duty with the 
front doors of the apartment house. 
Unfortunately, they were operated 
by an electric eye, and they sprung 
open just as he was reaching for 
them. But, dauntless little fellow 
that he was, he did not stop or 
break stride. Doing a little time- 
step, he shuffled on through the 
doorway. 

“I see you’re still attracting 
magical people,” Carolyn said. 

“Edwin? Magical? Madam, he 
is not mine and I make no claim 


nor take any credit for him.” 

“He’s cute.” 

“Not quite the word I would 
have chosen.” 

“Well, to use a better word, he’s 
... he’s cute.” 

We walked out the door. Edwin 
stood under the outside awning, 
looking out at the dark wet streets. 

“The rain’ll be over in about 
four minutes, according to my 
calculations.” 

“Let’s go walk in it,” Carolyn 
said. 

“Okay,” Edwin said. 

“Are you sure?” I asked. “It’s 
coming down pretty hard. You 
could get very damp.” 

“That’s the idea.” 

Edwin led the way. He strode 
about two steps ahead of us and 
talked to us over his shoulder. I 
stayed close to Carolyn. Although 
the rain was steady, it came down 
in soft light drops. 

“Doesn’t all this remind you of 
Copenhagen?” I said. 

“I’ve never been to Copenhag- 
en,” Carolyn said. 

“Neither have I.” 

A dumb joke, but it caused her 
to squeeze my hand again. This 
time I held onto her hand, and she 
did not attempt to disengage. 

“I can’t remember a thing 
about Copenhagen,” Edwin said. 

“Neither do I,” I said. 

“But you just said you’ve never 
been there.” 
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“Oh. Yeah.” 

Edwin worked up an excruciat- 
ing facial expression that could 
have meant contempt or confusion. 
It probably did not mean anything 
favorable. 

“I’m old,” I said. 

He accepted that. Which both- 
ered me. 

I glanced at a clock in a store 
window. Near ten thirty. Much 
later than I thought it should be, 
later than it felt like in this dusklike 
darkness. It had seemed much 
darker from the windows of Bill 
and Lise’s place than it did here in 
the streets. I assumed it was some 
sort of city light phenomenon and 
concentrated on holding Carolyn’s 
hand. Squeezing it gently, I waited 
for a response. She chuckled weird- 
ly, then slowly, gently began to 
intertwine her fingers with mine. I 
remembered more vividly the high 
school time when I’d walked her 
home in a gathering darkness. 

“Your smile is — it’s not 
exactly nice,” Carolyn said. 

“Didn’t mean for it to show.” 

“What?” 

“Just thinking about something 
from the past.” 

“So was I. But we should stop 
it.” 

“Why?” 

“Not healthy.” 

“I never read where reminis- 
cence isn’t healthy. Granted, Proust 
was an invalid, but — ” 


“I mean nostalgia for the past 
isn’t healthy, especially our past.” 

“It’s healthy for me. I draw 
energy from it.” 

“You sure of that? You haven’t 
looked too overflowing with energy 
tonight — particularly for some- 
body who’s just been thawed.” 

“Yeah, I remember you said 
you were just out of freeze,” Edwin 
interrupted. I had managed to 
ignore the fact that he was there, a 
steady two steps ahead of us. Now I 
had to talk to him — break a mood 
that I was carefully controlling just 
to speak to him. 

“How long ago did you come 
out?” he asked. 

“Just yesterday, matter of fact.” 

“Yesterday. No wonder then.” 

“No wonder what, Edwin?” 

“No wonder you seem so vague 
sometimes, so disoriented. Why you 
make such strange coments on 
things, why you ....” 

“No, that isn’t why. I’m a- 
fraid.” 

“Yes,” said Carolyn. “It could 
be, I mean. Strange new surround- 
ings, strange comments, as Edwin 
says.” 

Edwin’s eyes sent her a grati- 
tude ray. 

“I don’t make strange com- 
ments. From your point of view, 
Edwin, they may seem strange. 
Even your entire group might find 
them strange, but to me they are 
perfectly sensible.” 
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“Alan, no,” Carolyn whispered. 

Edwin seemed about to say 
something; then he changed his 
mind and shrugged. His attention 
was caught by a display in a store 
window. He performed an abrupt 
left turn, crossed in front of us, and 
marched to the window. We follow- 
ed and looked over his shoulder. 

Inside the window various 
pieces of baseball equipment were 
arranged at different levels. Inter- 
spersed with the gloves, bats, base- 
balls, and uniforms were pictures, 
most of them depicting the high- 
lights of a player named Wilton 
“The Wrecker” Recher. Having 
been out of touch with the sport 
since proving to my sportsman 
father that I had no abilities at 
punching a horsehide ovoid with a 
cylindrical stick of wood, I asked 
Edwin: 

“Who is he?” 

“You don’t know the Wreck- 
er?” 

“Nope.” 

“But his playing career was 
years ago.” 

“I don’t keep track of sports.” 

Edwin’s face said low inside, 
strike two. 

“He was a great player, perhaps 
could have been the greatest.” 

“Could’ve been?” 

“Yeah. He had one of the 
greatest years in baseball — a .399 
batting average, sixty-three home 
runs, I don’t know how many RBI's 


but a record anyway, and all at the 
age of twenty-two — and many 
thought that his character was 
irreproachable.” 

“What happened, he become a 
burnt-out case?” 

“Only literally. He killed him- 
self during the off-season of that 
year, shot himself through the 
head.” 

“Why’d he do that?” 

“Nobody knows. Some say he 
was a fag and had lost his lover — a 
sportscaster, they say. But we don’t 
believe that.” 

“We? Oh, we.” 

“Yes, he’s sort of a culture hero 
with us. We like the idea of a man 
achieving the best in his profession, 
then turning his back on it, even by 
killing himself — which is, I admit, 
an extreme way of doing it.” 

He stopped looking at the dis- 
play just as abruptly as he’d noticed 
it in the first place. He resumed 
walking, and we hurried to catch 
up to our place two steps behind 
them. 

“You like baseball, then, Ed- 
win,” Carolyn said. 

“Some.” 

“Your enthusiasm seemed to 
indicate an avid interest.” 

“Well, we used to play it a lot, 
but we don’t so much any more.” 

The rain had stopped. I hadn’t 
noticed when it had ended, but now 
a warm breeze both dried us off 
and made us comfortable. 
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“Do you remember Joe Hell- 
man?” I asked Carolyn. 

“The name’s familiar.” 

“He was in our high school 
class. The athlete. Star of all 
sports.” 

“Oh, yes. Why do you ask?” 

I thought: Because, dear one, I 
am aware of your unnatural lust for 
athletic types, and I am hoping to 
castrate the myth in my own solemn 
subtle way. I said: 

“No special reason. Just talking 
about baseball reminded me of 
him. I remember one of his games, 
there was a close play at the plate. 
The ball was overthrown, though, 
and Joe seemed to see that. Didn’t 
bother him one jot. He crashed into 
the opposing catcher as if the play 
was close. At the same time he held 
his elbow out and up and hit the 
other player in the jaw. Maybe even 
broke the jaw. Anyway, the catcher 
was a bloody mess and Joe Heilman 
bragged about it.” 

“You’re efficient at nostalgia, 
you know that?” 

“Sorry.” 

“Few of the younger kids today 
even go into sports,” Edwin inter- 
jected. “The major leagues are 
really hurting. The Jap clubs folded 
up altogether, and most of the rest 
of the teams are fielding old men 
who normally would have retired by 
now. Maybe the Wrecker knew 
what was coming. Maybe he — ” 

Edwin’s attention was distract- 


ed this time by a stretch of side- 
walk. In contrast to the rest of the 
street, this area was littered. Cigar- 
ettes squashed out, crumpled-up 
paper, a cellophane sheet floating 
lightly in the breeze. Something 
was wrong with the Refuse Remov- 
al Unit at curbside, and the debris 
had not been drawn to it. Edwin 
squatted down and began collect- 
ing the stuff, drawing it across the 
border and watching it drift toward 
a working RRU opening. 

“You’d think when people saw 
somehting like this, they’d do 
something about it right away,” he 
said, wiping his hands of the 
dampness of some of the paper. 
“But, no! They just walked on by, 
probably without even reporting 
the breakdown. It’s disgusting.” 

He looked up at me and saw my 
smile before I could suppress it. 

“What’s funny?” 

“Nothing, Edwin. Just a differ- 
ence in attitude. Caused by age, I 
suppose. It’s just that I found the 
litter charming. You have to re- 
member that I was raised in more 
openly polluted times — before the 
perfumes, nostrums, and remedies, 
the masks and disguises.” 

“Yeah. That’s gonna be an 
issue again. Just you wait.” 

“Good to hear.” 

We continued on. Edwin, two 
steps, Carolyn and I. We were now 
about two blocks from Lise and 
Bill’s apartment building. Two 
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blocks of following Edwin was 
about all I could take. I wanted to 
be alone with Carolyn. All this 
handholding was getting tiresome. 
I was too old for it. Walking in the 
rain, hands together, seemed 
enough romantic nonsense for the 
time being. My time was short. 
Who knew when Scott might be- 
come aware of Carolyn’s absence 
and, after fumbling around his 
pockets and checking all the rooms, 
realized that she must have left? I 
wanted at least to be alone with her, 
and at that moment could hardly 
think beyond that. On the other 
hand, getting rid of Edwin had 
already proven to be a formidable 
task, and Carolyn would be no 
help. She liked him, or perhaps she 
preferred to keep him around in 
order to fend me off. The damnable 
thing was that she no doubt was 
satisfied with simply this walk in 
the cool evening, a few forays into 
nostalgia, some callow sociology 
from Edwin, and anything else that 
would importantly contribute to 
her commitment to lethargy. I 
searching her face for an encourag- 
ing emotion. Her smile was pleas- 
ant, her gaze distant — she even 
held my hand with a best-buddy 
sort of indifference. 

“Do you have any place around 
here you’d like to visit?’’ I said to 
Edwin. 

“What would be worth the 
trouble?’’ 


“I wish I knew.” 

We progressed three or four 
more steps when Edwin said: 

“Wait a minute. I’ve got an 
idea. You two wait here.” 

“With pleasure.” 

As soon as he had disappeared 
into an arcade up ahead, I pulled at 
Carolyn’s hand and led her into the 
street. 

“He said to wait.” 

“I know what he said. C’mon.” 

“This isn’t at all fair.” 

“You’re right.” 

I led her across the street to the 
center-mall park. 

“Why do you keep doing these 
things to Edwin?” she said as we 
entered the park. Since we had 
walked so far from Lise and Bill’s 
building, this was of course a 
different section of the park. How- 
every, you could not easily tell. The 
benches seemed arranged in the 
same manner. An actor sitting on 
one of them strongly resembled the 
man I’d talked to earlier. If the 
silence was not golden, it was at 
least gold-plated. 

“What things?” I said. 

“Damn it, that’s one coy too 
many. I mean, why are you so 
insulting to him?” 

“You mean, why am I like Scott 
with him?” 

“You bastard!” 

She looked like she could hit 
me. Hooray for me, I could make 
her angry. 
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“I’m going back,” she said and 
took a step that way. 

“Please, stay. I’m sorry.” 

“Why should I stay?” 

“Because I ask.” 

“Oh. I should pick up my 
crinolines and waltz back. Alan, 
your idea of women dates back at 
least a century and a half.” 

“Well — okay, go then.” 

“Scarlet, I don’t give a damn.” 

She took another step away. 

“I won’t say anything more 
about Scott.” 

“It won’t be anything worse 
than what he says about himself.” 

I grabbed her arm and tried to 
pull her to me. But she turned out 
to be strong; she held her ground. 
We had what seemed to be a long 
stand-off — me tugging at her arm, 
her trying to get away. The actor on 
the park bench watched, probably 
to see if we’d do anything he could 
use later. 

Her body relaxed suddenly. I 
pulled her toward me with some 
force, so much that I became 
momentarily off-balance and we 
both nearly fell. I regained my 
footing and looked at her. Her need 
to kill me was clear. I wanted to 
walk backwards to the other side of 
the street and start all over. In- 
stead, I kissed her. 

It was a bad kiss. God, was it a 
bad kiss. Off-center, rough, pain- 
ful, slippery, awkward. Like every 
other adolescent thing I had done 


in the course of the evening — the 
calculated gestures, the sly touch- 
ing, the handholding, the method- 
ological nostalgia. This could have 
been a genuine romantic moment, 
if we both had been sixteen and 
wide-eyed. If I had seen myself as a 
fumbling idiot instead of a slick 
strategist. If I had seen Carolyn as a 
woman and not a studio portrait. 

I tried to hold her for a while 
afterwards, but she struggled out of 
my grasp. She half turned away 
from me, and took a tissue from her 
pocket, wiped her mouth. 

“Well,” she said, “that was 
dumb.” 

“Thanks, anyway, but I never 
ask for ratings.” 

“God damn it, will you stop 
that?” 

“What?” 

“Your neatly timed remarks for 
times like this. No wonder I always 
felt uneasy around you.” 

“Uneasy? Really?” 

I didn’t know whether I was 
disturbed or proud. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I’ll shut 
up. Let’s go, for God’s sake.” 

“No. Tell me. About uneasy. 
We have to keep entertaining the 
man on the bench anyway.” 

“Stop it! Jesus, stop it! That is 
exactly what I mean.” 

“All right. I’ll do what — all 
right. Tell me what you meant.” 

The actor, whom I thought I 
had discouraged by referring to 
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him aloud, leaned forward. 

“It’s hard — hard to say. You 
— you’re a spoiler. Or you’re like a 
spoiler, what I think of as a spoiler. 
You ruin things.’’ 

“How?” 

“I — no, forget it.” 

“You started this. You do it.” 

The actor may have liked the 
line, since he nodded his head and 
seemed ready to applaud. 

“What you do is, you take the 
importance out of things. You’ve 
always done it, long as I can 
remember. You talk about things 
and they’re suddenly diminished. 
Even a trivial event like this — ” 

“Trivial event! I know it was 
sloppy, but this is what you call a 
trivial event?” 

“I have to think of it that way.” 

“That way — why — what 
way?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t — 
maybe it’s something about the way 
you go about things that makes 
them trivial. The context you put 
them into, if that means anything.” 

“But I just don’t understand. 
How am I, like you say, a spoiler?” 

“I really can’t explain. It’s just 
that there’re certain people who 
come along and shove pins into 
little balloons. Or something like 
that. They have to, I don’t know, 
put things in perspective — and 
sometimes, like you, in a perfectly 
innocent, intellectually endorsed 
way. You do that. With me, with 


Edwin, Scott, Bill and Lise, every- 
body. We don’t play right in what- 
ever your fantasy is, or the import- 
ant things you look for — then you 
have to slice up our things in as 
many ways as you can, and you can 
toss them at our feet, and we can 
mourn the pieces.” 

The actor took out a notebook 
and wrote something down. Later, I 
would come back to this spot, look 
for the actor to ask him what he 
had written, and find that another 
actor had taken his place. 

“But — God, I suppose you 
might have — but I have to say 
these things, it’s — ” 

“You probably do have to. And 
I wish I could be appreciative, or 
whatever’s needed. Alan, I wanted 
to sneak off with you tonight. I 
tried to put you off in a way, but at 
the same time I wanted to come 
with you. I needed to come out with 
you. Or someone. I wanted you to 
say something nice to me, or say 
that you loved me or — ” 

“I love you.” 

“ — or something foolish, just 
something that would not put me in 
any strain. An interlude, maybe. 
Maybe I was ready for an interlude 
with you. I really liked seeing you 
again, and I remember a lot of 
things about us, and I wouldn’t 
mind making love with you, and on 
top of that I realize that what I’m 
saying is what you wanted to hear 
and that it’s too late and all wrong. 
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Whatever it was I wanted, whatever 
it was you wanted, it’s spoiled 
now.” 

“Maybe not.” 

“Anything is maybe not. But, 
look, you had your romantic what- 
ever, and I had mine, and neither 
one was worth a shit. We could 
have worked out some nice realistic 
lay somewhere, and that might 
have been good.” 

“We can still — ” 

“I don’t think so. Get through 
your head that we are not star- 
crossed, Alan, and never have been. 
If anything, our stars crossed at 
oblique angle, and that’s that.” 

“You do it, too. Trivialize, I 
mean.” 

“Probably. Probably it’s the 
way we break up our lives into 
fragments, coming out of hiberna- 
tion and seeing the world anew — 
or not anew — that leads us to 
small remarks and trivial events. 
Isn’t it odd that we — you and Bill 
and Lise and Scott and me — all 
have infinite possibilities in the way 
we could apportion out our span of 
years, and yet here we are at this 
particular time all at about the 
same age, as if we had all gone into 
freeze as a team. What are the odds 
on something like that?” 

“Pretty long, I expect.” 

“Yet perhaps not so long as we 
might think. You can bet on any 
one of us, bet that we’ll be jumping 
back into the freezer before we’ve 
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stayed out long enough to see an 
outcome. You don’t try at all. Bill 
makes contracts for roles he doesn’t 
intend to play, Lise pretends she’s 
going to cut loose this time around 
— Scott, even Scott, plays the 
game. He says he likes to start 
businesses and get them going, but 
doesn’t care about them once 
they’ve leveled off okay. But I hate 
it when he starts a business, be- 
cause I know that only about a 
month will pass before he’ll start 
his campaign of suggesting it’s time 
we considered heading back toward 
the cryonics center again. He will 
>> 

“And you, Carolyn? What 
about you? Why do you keep at 
it?” 

“Who knows?” 

“There must be something, 
something inside you — ” 

“Inside dried up long ago. 
Inside I’m a ... prune, an apricot 
— ” She started to laugh and per- 
formed an actorish gesture with her 
hands. The actor took note. “A 
Melted Creamsicle!” 

“Jesus, who’s doing remarks 
now? Or silly jokes, anyway.” 

“I’m sorry, I just want to avoid 
any more of this.” 

“You like to avoid, don’t you?” 

“Look, let’s just stop here, huh? 
Anything you want. I’ll take every- 
thing back. I’ll forgive you. I’ll let 
you forgive me, anything, but let’s 
just get the hell out of here, I — ” 
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“Wait. In a minute. Just tell 
me — 

“Please stop grilling me. Don’t 
grill me. I have a shrink for that.” 

“Look, excuse my dumb way of 
putting it, but I came out of freeze 
yesterday and the cold wouldn’t 
leave me. Then, when I saw you 
again and hoped, hoped I don’t 
know for what, your coldness only 
made all of my — ” 

“Stop. I don’t believe you. This 
is some kind of finesse. I’m too 
cold, you’re too cold, let’s thaw, 
baby. At least don’t treat me like a 
character in your type of story, 
Alan. I don’t jump around levels.” 

“Well, what—” 

“I will not warm up to the 
subject.” She laughed, then said 
again in a softer voice: “I will not 
warm up to the subject.” 

I accepted it as a private joke, 
and laughed with her. I even found 
it a little funny. 

“Oh, shit!” Carolyn said, some- 
where in the middle of laughing. 

“It’s not so bad, even if we are 
chuckling like madmen.” 

“That’s not what I was saying 
shit about.” 

“What, then?” 

“It’s Edwin.” 

“What about Edwin?” 

“He’s found us.” 

“Oh, shit.” 

I put one arm around Carolyn’s 
shoulders, and she did not resist, 
perhaps because the return of 


Edwin reinstated the earlier mood. 
We walked toward him. He came 
up to us already smiling and ready 
to be invited in on the joke. Instead, 
I rested my other arm on his 
shoulder and led us out of the park. 
He tried to form some questions, 
but I got in first: 

“Where’d you run off to?” 

“Oh, just a place.” 

“What place?” 

“A place over there. It’s not 
important.” 

“It’s important because I want 
to know. Tell me.” 

“Well, it’s kind of embarrass- 
ing. Just a whim. A stupid idea, 
really. I’d rather forget it.” 

“No privileges. Tell.” 

He seemed actually to blush. He 
fidgeted while he explained. 

“Well, what it is, I just ran into 
the arcade there because I remem- 
bered something we talked about 
and, well, thought I’d do something 
about it. You see, it’s not so good 
looking at it from down here, the 
real hick thing to do is to go to the 
roof and take a ’copter to it ....” 

“To what? What are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“The Mars Ship. I was going to 
buy you two tickets to the Mars 
Ship. It’s the romantic thing to do, 
and I thought it would be, would be 
okay. So I was going to buy the 
tickets for a surprise, but they’re all 
sold out for the next couple of 
hours.” 
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“They have a ticket office 
here?” 

“Where else?” 

“Remember, I’m the dummy — 
explain. What and where is the 
Mars Ship?” 

“You don’t know. 1 guessed 
that you didn’t. You’ve been out 
here all this time and you’ve never 
looked up.” 

“Why should I look up?” I said, 
stubbornly refusing to look up even 
at that moment. I sensed Carolyn 
looking skyward and her subse- 
quent sharp intake of breath. 

“Because thats where it is. Up 
there.” 

He pointed, and I looked. And I 
saw the Mars Ship. 

It was hanging there in the sky, 
just above the highest building, 
seemingly floating over the wide 
street. At that moment a helicopter 
was approaching it. Lights on top 
of buildings were focused upon it, 
and I suddenly realized why it had 
seemed so bright for this hour of 
night. The extra illumination had 
confused my sense of time. 

I cannot really explain my 
reaction to the sight of the Mars 
Ship. I had trouble communicating 
it to Edwin at the time, and even in 
retrospect I find myself thinking of 
the wrong words. I mean, take any 
monument or massive man-made 
structure and try to describe it to 
someone who does not know it, who 
hasn’t even seen a picture of it. The 


Statue of Liberty — “A rather 
prim-looking matron in a robe 
holding up a torch.” The Eiffel 
Tower — “Well, sort of like a light 
tower, but without the wires attach- 
ed, and much, much bigger.” Big 
Ben — “A large clock.” 

That’s the way it was with the 
Mars Ship. Anyone who has seen it 
or a picture of it needs few support- 
ing details; anyone who hasn’t is 
better served with a picture of it or 
a trip to the site. For me, the first 
sighting of the Mars Ship was 
something of a shock. For me, the 
thought that came to me was that it 
was awesome. And not only be- 
cause of its size, which was impres- 
sive. Dodecagonal in shape, it was 
colored a deep gold which was 
made more luminous by the bright 
lights directed at it. In the center 
was a glassed hemisphere, a rain- 
bow-colored (the lights again) cock- 
pit in which some of the machinery 
that ran the ship could be seen. 
People could be occasionally 
glimpsed from the edges of walk- 
ways, presumably looking down at 
the street — at us looking at them. 
Arranged in two circles close to the 
edge of the ship were rows of 
insignia representing all the count- 
ries of the world. Curved white 
stripes ran from the isignia to the 
border of the cockpit. We could 
not, of course, see the huge obser- 
vation tower on the upper side, 
wherein all the technological para- 
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phernalia and living and leisure 
accommodations of the astronauts 
were on display to groups of tour- 
ists. 

In fact, many of the famous 
details did not register with me at 
that moment. Perhaps all I saw was 
that the Mars Ship was as large as a 
good-sized building, and it was 
hovering above us. 

“A pretty silly sight, eh?” Ed- 
win said. “A suitable monument to 
mankind’s folly. 

“What do you mean by that, 
Edwin?” 

His voice, as he told me, provid- 
ed clues that none of it should have 
to be explained. 

“I mean that it’s just like 
mankind to endow a real tragedy 
with overindulgent sentimental 
humor, by providing lengthy testi- 
monials and monuments. Hanging 
the goddamned Mars Ship over the 
streets of the city, for example. 
And, believe me, this burg had to 
do some dirty infighting to get the 
right to keep it.” 

“Wait a second. I want to get 
one thing straight. I understood 
that the Mars Ship exploded some- 
where on the return trip — ” 

“I told you that,” Carolyn said. 

“Yes,” said Edwin. 

Pause. 

“Well, if it exploded in space, 
how did it manifest itself up there? 
Through some kind of spiritual 
means?” 


“Oh, right, I see. I forget what 
people know and don’t know. No, 
this is a replica — ” He was pro- 
nouncing words carefully now, ex- 
plaining to a child. “It was planned 
and constructed by a Yugoslavian 
artist who wanted to commemorate 
the event.” 

I looked up at the Mars Ship 
again. 

“And what keeps it up there?” 

“There’re guy wires leading to 
the buildings. You can just barely 
see them in the daytime and — ” 

“Now wait. I’m no physicist or 
anything, but how the hell can a 
few guy wires hold up something 
like that? It would need billions, 
and it still wouldn’t float evenly 
in the breeze like that.” 

“I don’t get you.” 

“The weight, Edwin. The 
weight of all that metal.” 

His chuckle had a good deal of 
embarrassment in it. 

“Right, I see. No, this is not an 
exact textural reproduction. It’s 
done to scale, and that is exactly 
what it looked like, except for the 
transparent bubble there, which is 
purely a tourist thing. The real 
machinery was enclosed properly in 
metal. However, this replica is not 
heavy metal and materials, as the 
ship was. It’s a combination of 
extremely lightweight substances 
— metals and plastics — lighter 
than cloth, yet firm enough to walk 
on. Outside and inside, everything 
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reproduced to scale. All the instru- 
ments of the original ship are 
duplicated there, the rooms, the 
working controls and computers, 
that sort of thing. Plaques all the 
hell over the thing have on them 
minute descriptions of the ship and 
the crew and the whole mission 
itself.” 

The helicopter had landed on 
the Mars Ship, graphic proof of 
Edwin’s description. 

“The whole thing is safe as 
could be,” he continued. “If you 
cut all the guy wires, which is 
impossible to get away with any- 
way, there’s a fail-safe mechanism 
for the fall, slowing the ship down 
so that it would land like a marsh- 
mallow. If it did fall, it wouldn’t 
injure a soul. The ship might even 
float away instead of falling.” 

“You sound like a tour guide.” 

“I’ve taken the tour a few 
times.” 

“But you think it’s all silly 
sentiment.” 

“Well, I’ve studied it.” 

“And do they take people to it 
in those helicopters?” Carolyn ask- 
ed. 

“That’s right. Costs a pretty 
penny, but it’s the main attraction 
these days.” 

“I can see why.” 

“Well, there is a certain attrac- 
tive vulgarity about it.” 

“No, not vulgarity, Edwin,” I 
said. 
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“What then?” 

“Beauty.” 

“Are you kidding?” 

“It’s a bleedin’ testament to 
man done the way man does best.” 

“You’re kidding.” 

“I don’t know how to explain it 
to you. Man, it’s the pyramids, the 
Colossus of Rhodes — ” 

I knew I was probably exagger- 
ating, but I was searching for the 
way I felt. 

“How can you say that?” Edwin 
said. “It’s garish, it’s a commercial 
ploy that cheapens the event it is 
supposed to honor. It represents 
the second-rate achievement of 
technological man.” 

“The pyramids were built by 
slaves. The Colossus was probably a 
piece of commercial hackwork 
ordered by an emperor who had his 
thumb on the neck of some sculp- 
tor. Artists work for that kind of 
reason, to influence a powerful 
monarch, to please a disease-ridden 
pope.” 

“And you’re calling that — that 
— Art?” 

“I don’t know what I’m calling 
it, Edwin. Just shut up. For the 
eighty-eighth time, shut up.” 

We stood and gazed at the 
Mars Ship for perhaps a half an 
hour. I saw the helicopters carry six 
or seven loads of people to and 
from the ship. Nothing about the 
ship itself changed in all that time, 
but I could not stop looking at it. It 
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was awesome, it was exciting, it was 
golden, it was beautiful. 

When I finally looked away 
from the ship and at Carolyn, I 
found her watching me, and smil- 
ing. She was quite pretty. 

“Come away with me,” I said. 

At first she did not compre- 
hend. Then she laughed — a wild, 
happy laugh. 

“Under the — ” she started to 
say, but had to find more control in 
order to finish the sentence. Edwin, 
puzzled, chuckled anyway. 

“Beneath the underbelly of the 
Mars Ship,” she finally said, “all 
things are possible. Is that it?” 

“No. Come away with me.” 

She obviously wanted to be 
serious, but could not stop laugh- 
ing. 

“You’re not — you cannot be 
cured. You know that? Your atti- 
tudes, your poses, your fantasies — 
they are not salvageable even. 
That’s it, isn’t it?” 

“No. Come away with me.” 

I thought I heard Edwin whis- 
pering, okay, I will. 

“Give me reasons why I 
should,” Carolyn said. 

“No. Come away with me.” 

“Tonight?” 

I nodded. 

“But I — well, maybe.” 

I turned to Edwin. 

“And you were saying, Edwin?” 

He was a bit taken aback. 

“About what?” 


“Mankind’s folly up there.” 

He seemed both pleased and 
confused. 

“Nothing much more, really. A 
lot of crap, really. What the people 
in my circle say. They find it ironic 
that the one major attraction of our 
time is an exact reproduction of a 
massive piece of hardware that 
- failed.” 

“Well, they may have some- 
thing there. But I think it’s beauti- 
ful.” 

Edwin nodded, pleased to be 
discovered as a closet vulgarian. 

“Come on,” I said to Carolyn. 

“Where are we going?” 

“You’ll see.” 

We walked slowly back the way 
we had come. For most of the 
journey we did not say anything to 
each other. As we neared Bill and 
Lise’s building, I leaned over and 
whispered to Carolyn: 

“Time for a decision.” 

“I’m not ready.” 

“Oh. Okay.” 

At the elevator Edwin said he 
would be traveling on instead of 
returning to the party. 

“Nope,” I said. 

“What?” 

“You’re coming up with us. I 
want you to.” 

“Really? Well ... well, I guess 
I’ll just go on up with you.” 

I knew as we all entered the 
elevator that a long ordeal awaited 
us. It was as if I had a sudden vision 
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of Bill in the hallway trying to coax 
me back into the elevator, alone; 
and Lise drunkenly laughing while 
trying to hold herself up against a 
wall; and Scott refusing to deal 
with me, taking wild swings at my 
head, connecting, making me dizzy 
and leaving my face bruised for 
days; and Carolyn getting angry, 
and telling Scott to fold up, and 
saying that she emphatically did 
not know what she wanted but she 
emphatically intended to take a 
chance this time and that meant 
she would try living with me for a 
while (Which she did. But it didn’t 
work out. But that was all right.); 
and me saying that I was damn well 
offering a possibility that might 
damn well work; and Bill struggl- 
ing with a lecture of the ethics of 
the matter; and Lise shouting that 
Bill was only mad because the fight 


was spoiling his party, then turning 
to Carolyn and telling her to go to 
it; and Edwin choosing to applaud 
at a perfectly timed moment, then 
looking around to see what had 
been wrong with his timing; and 
Scott folding up into about two- 
thirds of his former self and sob- 
bing; and Carolyn taking the hand 
I offered her as we retreated back 
to the elevator. As the vision came 
to me, I had a momentary impulse 
to ask the speaker for the wrong 
floor, but then I spoke the direc- 
tions loud and clear. 

Not only the next couple hours 
but the next few days would be 
difficult, more painful than I could 
have imagined. Yet I didn’t care, 
and I don’t care. Not as long as I’d 
stolen Carolyn and I’d seen the 
Mars Ship. 
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Kit Reed, who wrote "The Attack of the Giant Baby, "January 
1976, returns with a strange and compelling extrapolation of 
things that remain the same ... 


The Holdouts 

by KIT REED 


Seen from a distance, it would 
have looked like something out of 
the funny papers: a small 
overgrown island somewhere in the 
Pacific; wild trees encircling a place 
which was more nest than clearing, 
with a Japanese private standing 
guard over a dugout thatched in 
palm; he would be holding a rifle so 
rusty as to have no remaining 
moving parts, ready to defend his 
commanding officer and the 
adjutant who sat inside in tattered 
uniforms, incessantly moving 
markers across a packing crate in a 
game of GO. There would be signs 
of an enduring domesticity: vestig- 
ial uniforms freshly washed and 
hanging on a vine, marks in the 
bamboo uprights — hundreds of 
small nicks, the GO scores up to 
the point when the players tired of 
recording them; more than two 
dozen large nicks, marking off too 
many years. Their conversation 
would be almost visible: weary 


Japanese characters in ragged talk 
balloons, and over the private’s 
head a vision of acres of 
complaisant bellies and embracing 
thighs. Of course they could not see 
themselves from a distance; they 
had lived so close for so many years 
that they could hardly see each 
other; and offered the opportunity 
to see themselves from a distance, 
they would have refused because 
that would make it too hard for 
them to carry on; and this had been 
their duty: to fight when engaged 
and remain at this point until 
relieved; so far neither had 
happened and so they continued to 
carry on. 

The worst part of all was the 
waiting. 

In the beginning there had been 
plenty to do: enemy on all sides, 
blood filling the air in a misty 
spray, warlike din, cries of the 
wounded and shouts of banzai; but 
when it was over and the captain 
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and the lieutenant emerged to view 
the incredible carnage, there was 
an uncanny silence in the jungle; it 
was as if all other human life had 
ceased that day; and when they 
dragged themselves back to head- 
quarters, they found that, with a 
private named Kimu, whom they 
dragged out of the ruined hut, they 
were the only members of the 
Imperial Army left alive. 

There was sure to be a second 
wave, and so they had salvaged 
what they could and retreated to 
the jungle to prepare. When the 
enemy came they would be 
hopelessly outnumbered, but they 
would take as many with them as 
they could, dying gloriously and so 
winning after all, because this 
glorious death would fulfill all their 
lifetime aspirations. 

Perhaps they would not die but 
would emerge victorious to greet 
the landing forces. The marks of 
their suffering would be an 
inspiration to all. 

Or the emperor, marking the 
glorious victory which would come 
in time, would make a tour of these 
islands. He would commend them 
for their fidelity, admiring the 
military neatness of the encamp- 
ment and the scale of discipline 
they had managed to maintain. 

If they had to, they would spend 
their lives on a Marine straggler or 
a single guerrilla, so achieving a 
soldier’s most honorable aim. 


In the meantime, they were 
beginning to get on each other’s 
nerves. In the first months, or 
years, the main business had been 
survival, because they had received 
no more supplies. Yoshi, the lieu- 
tenant, would direct Private Kimu 
on foraging expeditions while 
Captain Shigamitsu worked over 
reports and thought up face-saving 
duties for himself because he was so 
excellent at delegating authority 
that he had left himself with 
nothing to do. Yoshi was ambi- 
tious, and although he could not 
expect advancement so long as 
there were only three of them, he 
looked at Shigamitsu in obvious 
speculation, wondering just how 
long it would be before a venomous 
insect or a jungle disease carried 
their captain away. Kimu was 
lonely and entertained fantasies in 
which he and the others would 
become comrades instead of 
commanders - and - subordinate. 
When it seemed safe enough they 
could build a fire and sit around a 
roasting pig, exchanging reminis- 
cences of student days in the 
mother country, the snows on 
Mount Fuji, chimes tinkling like 
crystal in isolated shrines. He 
would tell them about Benji, the 
bride he had known for only two 
weeks before the war swept him up 
and carried him away, and they in 
turn would tell about their wives or 
women; they could build story on 
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story and so make all the absences 
tolerable. But Yoshi would rebuff 
him and Shigamitsu was forever the 
commander, preoccupied and re- 
mote. When he was off duty Kimu 
could not hope to fraternize, and so 
he would take his loneliness to 
some safe spot where he could lie 
on his back and look through the 
branches at his hopes, so absorbed 
that he barely noticed the changing 
aircraft which moved faster and 
faster, lacing the sky. Back in 
camp, the lieutenant continually 
tried to better himself; Capt. 
Shigamitsu secretly thought that 
Yoshi talked too much. 

As the years passed they grew 
more and more adept at hunting 
iguanas and harvesting the fruit 
which presented itself in unlikely 
guises in the greenery. Capt. 
Shigamitsu had, early on, relieved 
the private of the duty of preparing 
the food. Now, in the interest of 
art, he spent hours over each meal, 
while Lieut. Yoshi stitched new 
shoes for them out of vines and 
bark, and Pvt. Kimu alternately 
stood guard and policed the area, 
burying rubbish and scraps because 
the captain still firmly believed that 
it was only a matter of time before 
the enemy arrived and they had to 
withdraw to a better vantage point 
without leaving a trace. They would 
ambush the enemy and fall on them 
like ravening beasts, killing in an 
orgy of fulfillment which would 


redeem all these years. Secretly, 
each admitted to himself that it was 
not such a bad existence. They had 
lived so long with waiting that now 
waiting was their life. 

Every night of their lives Minnie 
had to go into the projection booth 
and run the unfinished White 
Goddess for the aging Alta McKay. 
Gorgeous in crushed velvet, the star 
would coil on her brocaded sofa, 
crying out each time she saw the 
plane crash in the jungle, weeping 
with relief when, as the golden- 
haired aviatrix, she emerged from 
the wreckage to rule over all those 
wonder-struck savages. Still, she 
never could be happy because, just 
as the jealous witch doctor 
approached her with his knife, the 
picture would flicker and give way 
to blank leader, and she would bite 
her knuckles in frustration because 
this would have been her greatest 
picture, a monument to her love for 
LaMont Raburn, who, as Captain 
Gallant, had wooed her onscreen 
and off. 

If she didn’t get some money 
soon, she was never going to finish 
White Goddess. Of course she 
would have to replace LaMont; he 
was in real estate in Encino now; he 
had a string of franchise chicken 
houses; and although she seldom 
saw him, she knew he had a 
paunch, the smooth skin and 
patient air of a man who has grown 
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too old too soon. It was not, after 
all, LaMont but the idea of LaMont 
she had to be faithful to, and at the 
back of her mind flickered a 
picture of his replacement: tall and 
handsome and young. She herself 
would avoid close-ups, doing her 
takes through gauze or a protective 
screen of leaves. She would invite 
LaMont to the premiere and 
rekindle the fires of their love, 
taking up life at the point at which 
it had been so cruelly broken off. It 
was like having a child half born; 
once it was done, she could relax; 
she might even marry LaMont; they 
could grow fat off his fried chicken, 
and she could let her face and her 
waistline go; she would at last be 
able to let herself grow old . But her 
prospects were poor, and it was 
bitter, bitter to see the story broken 
off at this same point every night 
and not know when she could hope 
to finish it. 

For Minnie it was even more 
bitter. If she had not been pregnant 
with Minnie, Alta McKay might 
have been able to finish White 
Goddess before the Crash, and she 
forever blamed Minnie for that first 
failure, which had marked the 
turning of the tide. Despised, 
Minnie put on pallid dresses and 
languished at the windows of that 
Spanish stucco heap, destined to 
stay with Alta McKay until she was 
released by marriage or unexpected 
riches, both possibilities which 
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grew fainter with every passing 
year. 

Some time in their twentieth 
year on the island Kimu had made 
a flag of an old tarpaulin and 
hoisted it on a palm tree on the far 
side, where the others could not see 
it; if the enemy was going to find 
them, he hoped it would be soon 
because the others were officers 
and could talk among themselves, 
but he was about to die of 
loneliness. 

He was, through no effort of his 
own, more or less a recluse: Ethan 
Frome after the sled crashed, 
although he would not have known 
the allusion. He lived in an isolated 
farm house with his ailing wife, 
Sarah, and Essie, her ailing sister, 
and he had to take long walks to 
escape their voices, which filled the 
house and twined about his bones. 
He would walk the fences for hours 
and then come back to spend more 
time than he needed to fooling with 
the livestock in the barn. The 
winters had always been the worst; 
he had to be indoors more, and the 
windows would have to be sealed 
tight, enclosing the women’s voices 
so that they seemed to be talking 
even when they weren’t talking; he 
would have to clamp his hands over 
his ears and pray for spring, 
comforting himself with the 
thought that perhaps this spring he 
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would be able to sell the farm, he 
could set his women up in a rest 
home and go to some place where it 
was always quiet. Before he could 
sell it, he would have to bring it up, 
and he didn’t have the money to 
bring it up; he knew, further, that 
if he did have the money it would 
mean taking on some help and the 
help would want to talk to him the 
whole time he was in the fields, 
even as the women talked to him 
the whole time he was in the house, 
and he would never have any peace. 
He had managed to get along so 
far, feeding on the silence of the 
night, fleeing the women’s voices in 
the fields, but this spring was filled 
with new menace: although she 
never did a lick of work around the 
house, his sister-in-law Essie was 
improved. She liked to go for little 
walks now, coming up behind him 
unexpectedly in the bam, following 
him on his retreat to the fields. 
When he was too sorely pressed he 
would have to climb to the top of 
the last bales of hay in the loft and 
fall to brooding; if he had a buyer 
he would sell this place and put his 
women away and then buy a farm 
on the side of a mountain, where he 
could till the rocks in perfect 
solitude. 

When a bystander stepped 
forward and said to Japheth, “You 
must be out of your mind,” he said, 
“You may be right,” and he and 


the others went on building the Ark 
as they had been told. 

During one very bad period, 
partly to pass the time and partly to 
take their minds off their penetrat- 
ing hunger, Shigamitsu had his 
men tell their life stories. 

“I was at the head of my class,” 
said Yoshi, although it was not 
precisely true. They had finished 
the captain’s mango stew and the 
next-to-last tin of meat. The other 
one remained in the supplies cache 
underneath a pile of rocks and 
protective palm fronds, and al- 
though it was nowhere in sight, it 
preyed on Yoshi’s mind. “I was to 
go to the university to become an 
engineer. Then the war came and I 
can only hope that they will permit 
me to study for the university once 
again.” He brightened. “Perhaps 
they will admit me without 
examinations, because of my great 
service to the Imperial Army of 
Japan.” 

“Perhaps there is no more 
university,” said Capt. Shigamitsu, 
who had secret misgivings; if all 
were well at home, why was the war 
still going on? He saw Yoshi’s face 
blurring with anxiety, and he went 
on quickly, “I mean, not as we 
know it. There will be more 
scientific methods, we will learn by 
injection or by listening in our 
sleep.” 

“When I am an engineer,” said 
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Yoshi, “I shall have three houses.” 
He was still thinking about the tin 
of meat. It was the last, and he 
couldn’t stop thinking about it. “I 
shall sleep in one, I shall have all 
my women in another and love 
some and commit sins among the 
others whenever I care to, and in 
my third house ...” His eyes glazed 
momentarily. “In the third I shall 
eat and eat and eat.” If they 
opened the tin and ate it now, it 
would be all over with and he 
wouldn’t have to go on thinking 
about it. But the captain would 
insist that they save it for another 
day. 

“Not I,” said Kimu, surprised 
at his own audacity. “I shall go 
back to Benji in our one house, and 
we shall sleep and eat and breathe 
together, joined as one.” 

“Bless you,” the captain said. 
He would have liked to know Kimu 
better, but with the situation as it 
was, this was impossible; he was 
the commanding officer, he under- 
stood Yoshi’s ambitions and knew 
that his subordinates must be kept 
at the appropriate levels; at all 
costs, discipline would be main- 
tained . Perhaps when they were all 
civilians together, in some future as 
yet unconceived .... 

“I shall design a new bridge, it 
will go all the way across 
Yokohama Bay.” Yoshi looked at 
the others, thinking secretly: And 
you shall have to pay to go on it. 


“There is nothing much to 
tell,” said the captain, when it 
came his turn to attempt his life 
story. Indeed, there was not. His 
life had been so undistinguished 
before and they had been here for 
so long that it was hard for him to 
remember what had gone on. He 
offered: “I remember, I was very 
happy as a child.” He wished now 
only for certain of his scrolls, for 
the collection of sharp knives he 
liked to use in cooking, for the 
variety of vegetables he would have 
found in the markets at home. 

“Of course when we go home we 
will be heroes,” Yoshi said. 

They slept well that night 
despite their hunger; rather, two of 
them did. Yoshi was kept awake by 
the hunger which griped at his 
stomach, and although he tried 
every way he knew to deal with it, 
he understood finally that he was 
going to have to dig out that last 
tin of meat and get it over with for 
once and all. 

He would have killed the 
captain to spare himself the shame, 
but there was no way; one minute 
he was crouched, bolting down the 
meat too fast to taste it, and in the 
next he looked up to find 
Shigamitsu standing over him with 
a look of great saddness, offering 
his sword. Although humiliation 
overcame him, Yoshi could not 
stop himself from licking the last 
fragment of meat off the raw edge 
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of the tin, and then he stood, 
knowing at once that his command- 
ing officer was offering him the 
only honorable way out; he was to 
save face by using the ceremonial 
sword. The captain held out the 
sword for several seconds before 
Yoshi took it; then he turned with 
great gravity and left Yoshi along. 

But Yoshi could not do it. 
When dawn came Captain Shiga- 
mitsu would return to find him still 
sitting, contemplating the sword, 
and with a great sigh of sadness he 
would take it from him, so remov- 
ing the immediate command to do 
what was expected. Yoshi slunk off 
and was gone for three days. When 
he returned, the captain was happy 
enough to have someone to share 
his cooking, because, pleasant as 
he was, the private had no 
appreciation of the subtler possi- 
bilities of taste, and for all his good 
will he had never been able to play 
a decent game of GO. By that time 
the private had killed a rather large 
iguana and, for the time being, 
they were able to set their difficult- 
ies aside; it was tacitly agreed that 
they would forget Yoshi’s disgrace. 

The effort of keeping her face 
muscles taut and her bosom at a 
certain elevation had begun to tell 
on Alta McKay. She ran the film 
twice a day now, rushing from 
screen to dressing room mirror with 
an urgency that troubled her, and 


when Minnie would try to follow, 
she would turn on her, snapping: 
“Why don’t you go out for a 
change? Why don’t you ever have 
any fnends?” 

There was no answer Minnie 
could give. She had grown so 
accustomed to life in the house that 
she could not get along outside it; if 
she ate anywhere else, she was 
acutely conscious of people watch- 
ing her chew each bite, waiting for 
her to swallow, and so her mouth 
would dry out and the food would 
lodge there, sometimes she thought 
forever; if she tried to talk to 
somebody outside the house, her 
head would bob and her hands 
tremble beyond her control, her 
voice would fail and her throat 
tighten in an orgy of self-conscious- 
ness; so she chose to stay in the 
house until the day when Alta, 
maddened by her daughter’s 
failings, jammed a twenty dollar 
bill into her purse and pushed her 
out the door, saying, “I want you to 
go downtown and don’t come back 
until you’ve had some fun.” 

Minnie gasped and unfocused 
her eyes, waggling her hands 
against the brightness of the sun. 
Given her choice, she would have 
gone back inside at once, but she 
was conscious of Alta in the 
Moorish tile archway, watching to 
be sure she did not falter. 

Minnie took the bus that ran by 
the end of the long drive and spent 
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the rest of the day in cheap 
department stores, buying a 
lipstick and a bright print dress 
and a pair of sandals, all from 
counters holding distressed mer- 
chandise. Then, tremulous with 
haste, she duciked into a ladies’ 
room and put them on, impulsively 
stuffing her old clothes into the 
paper towel bin. When she went 
out she was conscious of a change 
in herself and the way people 
looked at her; she squared her 
shoulders and for once found it 
easy to smile, mingling with crowds 
so dense that they dizzied her. She 
had gone no more than a block 
when she grew faint, welcoming the 
gathering darkness with the lunatic 
thought that she would be perfectly 
happy if she could die here and 
never go back, knowing instinctive- 
ly that it would never work that way 
for her. 

She could not know that despite 
her age she looked young and 
vulnerable, limply pretty, sagging 
against a revolving door. She fell 
into a faint and woke to find 
herself supported by an extremely 
nice-looking man about her age. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. 

“Nonsense, I’m happy to help.” 
He was looking into her face as if 
hypnotized. “Funny, you look just 
like someone I know.” 

“Oh, look,” she said, “the door 
has dirtied your coat, and it’s all 
my fault.” 


“My pleasure.” 

“Let me pay to have it 
cleaned.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that,” 
he said, “I’ve come into a bit of 
money recently. May I take you 
home?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” said 
Minnie. He was not handsome but 
he was nice-, he was old enough for 
it to be sensible for her to fall in 
love with him, and, what’s more, he 
seemed drawn to her, holding her 
gently by one elbow and bending as 
if to protect her from whatever 
came. 

“Yes,” he said, although she 
would not have brought it up again, 
“I’ve come into a little money. As a 
matter of fact. I’m looking for 
someplace to invest. Who is it you 
remind me of?” He was staring 
fixedly into her face. 

“Perhaps you’ve heard of my 
mother,” she said and told him, 
just as they came up the drive. 

“Of course. I’ve seen all her 
movies.” His eyes were shining. 
“But you’re even prettier.” 

“She’ll be very happy to meet 
you,” Minnie said. She could see 
Alta McKay stirring just beyond 
the beads which covered the glass 
arches in the door. 

“Damn fool music, damn fool 
kids, why would I want to do a 
thing like that?” 

“They’ll pay you a fortune,” the 
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real-estate broker said. 

And so he had a chance to sell 
his farm to a rock-festival 
promoter. He had two weeks in 
which to think it over, two weeks to 
break the news to his womenfolk 
and make arrangements for them 
at the nursing home; then he could 
cut out like a bird set free; he would 
never have to listen to either of 
them again. He held his secret, 
coddling it in his bosom, feeding on 
it in an orgy of silence, aware that 
once he made the deal and set the 
machinery in process, it would be 
irrevocable, and he would have to 
do a lot of talking before he finally 
got shut of it all. 

Despite all of Alta McKay’s 
anxiety and her insistence on 
showing White Goddess each time 
he came, her daughter’s romance 
flowered, with this quiet, self- 
effacing rich man presenting 
himself at the mansion each night, 
proposing at last in the stillness of 
each early morning, accepting 
Minnie’s explanation that she 
could not leave the house until 
White Goddess was finished and 
she was free; he may not have 
understood that Minnie was, as 
well, frightened at the prospect of 
leaving this house where she had 
been safe for so long. 

So it happened that he came in 
one night with a lawyer and a plan; 
they would finish White Goddess, 
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fulfilling all their hopes and leaving 
them free to begin again; he put it 
to them both, to Minnie, who was 
loving but uncertain, to Alta, who 
may have known that she would at 
last be forced to look at the screen 
and see her own true and present 
face, that even with the movie 
finished, parts of it would never 
please her, it could never measure 
up to the picture she had in her 
mind any more than LaMont could 
match her memories; he probably 
never loved her anyway, nor could 
she be sure she would love 
LaMont .... 

“It’s an offer,” he said. Essie 
had followed him to the bam. 
“They want me to sell the farm.” 

“You can’t do that,” she said 
and, abruptly, twined her arms 
around him as surely as if she had 
been thinking about it for months. 
Her arms were warm but frail; he 
could still step away. 

Even if they had wanted it, they 
could never have been delivered 
from the ark because, as much as 
they railed against the closeness 
and the smell, they would have 
ridden on dutifully, for with each 
choice the options grow more 
limited, no matter what people 
pretend, and by that time in their 
passage, deliverance was not one of 
the patterns; besides, it was going 
to take all the guts they had just to 
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get off when they were supposed to, 
after the rain stopped and the 
mountain emerged. 

Although planes and carriers 
and escort ships were circling an 
area some hundred miles south of 
there, the space capsule splashed 
down in the waters just off their 
island, and after an intolerable 
wait, the astronaut emerged and 
swam to shore, stripped of his 
space suit but impressive in the 
white overall with his name and the 
American flag stitched to the left 
breast. 

As he came out of the water, the 
Japanese backed into fighting 
formation, crouching and begging 
him to fight. 

“Oh my God,” the astronaut 
said, taking in the stick figures with 
rusted weapons, the tattered 
uniforms. 

Somebody said, “Banzai.” 

But he only said, “Oh, you poor 
sons of bitches,” and tried to 
explain. “... and we have television 
now,” he finished, “and I just got 
back from the moon.” 

They shook their heads, still 
menacing. 

“You don’t understand,” he 
said. “You’re saved.” 

But they did; Shigamitsu was, 
in the end, happy enough on the 
island; he had often thought he 


would not care to go back to a 
homeland filled with uncertainties 
and surprises, any more than Yoshi 
would want to return in disgrace; 
Kimu was thinking, in panic, I am 
so old and thin now, she will not 
recognize me; they were all caught 
up in a vertiginous view of the 
future; if they were not careful, it 
would snatch them up and sweep 
them away. 

“... do you understand?” 

Shigamitsu had English, and so 
he had received the message a little 
faster than the others and had been 
able to consider for a moment 
before he passed it on, but there 
turned out to be no need for 
consultation; the others understood 
as well as he, and their wills were 
already forming, as a pearl will 
form itself around a grain of sand, 
enclosing their safe, vestigial lives; 
without a word they all three raised 
their rifles with the rusty bayonets, 
converging from different points as 
if in the heat of their rush they 
might meet to form a star; and as 
one they drove their bayonets into 
the enemy, whose eyes widened in 
profound surprise as he coughed 
and died. 

“A Yankee trick,” said Yoshi, 
because they had to say something. 

“Yes,” said Captain Shiga- 
mitsu, and they resumed then- 
game of GO. 


Lisa Tuttle’s new story is the suspenseful account of a 
mystery-writing couple who move to a country home and find 
that they have inherited a haunted stable. 


The Horse Lord 

by LISA TUTTLE 


The double barn doors were se- 
cured by a length of stout, rust-en- 
crusted chain, fastened with an old 
padlock. 

Marilyn hefted the lock with 
one hand and tugged at the chain, 
which did not give. She looked up 
at the splintering grey wood of the 
doors and wondered how the chil- 
dren had gotten in. 

Dusting red powder from her 
hands, Marilyn strolled around the 
side of the old bam. Dead leaves 
and dying grasses crunched be- 
neath her sneakered feet, and she 
hunched her shoulders against the 
chill in the wind. 

“There’s plenty of room for 
horses,” Kelly had said the night 
before at dinner. “There’s a perfect 
barn. You can’t say it would be im- 
practical to keep a horse here.” 
Kelly was Derek’s daughter, eleven 
years old and mad for horses. 

This barn had been used as a 
stable, Marilyn thought, and could 


be again. Why not get Kelly a 
horse? And why not one for herself 
as well? As a girl, Marilyn had rid- 
den in Central Park. She stared 
down the length of the barn; for 
some reason, the door to each stall 
had been tightly boarded shut. 

Marilyn realized she was shiver- 
ing, then, and she finished her cir- 
cuit of the barn at a trot and jogged 
all the way back to the house. 

The house was large and solid, 
built of grey stone 170 years before. 
It seemed a mistake, a misplaced 
object in this cold, empty land. 
Who would choose to settle here, 
who would try to eke out a living 
from the ungiving, stony soil? 

The old house and the eerily 
empty countryside formed a setting 
very much like one Marilyn, who 
wrote suspense novels, had once 
created for a story. She liked the 
reality much less than her heroine 
had liked the fiction. 

The big kitchen was warm and 
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felt comforting after the outside air. 
Marilyn leaned against the sink to 
catch her breath and let herself 
relax. But she felt tense. The house 
seemed unnaturally quiet with all 
the children away at school. Mar- 
ilyn smiled wryly at herself. A week 
before, the children had been driv- 
ing her crazy with their constant 
noise and demands, and now that 
they were safely away at school for 
nine hours every day she felt un- 
comfortable. 

From one extreme to the other, 
thought Marilyn. The story of my 
life. 

Only a year ago she and Derek, 
still newly married, were making 
comfortable plans to have a child 

— perhaps two — “someday.” 

Then Joan — Derek’s ex-wife 

— had decided she’d had her fill of 
mothering, and almost before Mar- 
ilyn had time to think about it, 
she’d found herself with a half- 
grown daughter. 

And following quickly on that 
event — while Maril)m and Kelly 
were still wary of each other — 
Derek’s widowed sister had died, 
leaving her four children in Derek’s 
care. 

Five children! Perhaps they 
wouldn’t have seemed like such a 
herd if they had come in typical 
fashion, one at a time with a proper 
interval between. 

It was the children, too, who 
had made living in New York City 


seem impossible. This house had 
been in Derek’s family since it was 
built, but no one had lived in it for 
years. It had been used from time 
to time as a vacation home, but the 
land had nothing to recommend it 
to vacationers: no lakes or moun- 
tains, and the weather was usually 
unpleasant. It was inhospitable 
country, a neglected corner of New 
York state. 

It should have been a perfect 
place for writing — their friends all 
said so. An old house, walls soaked 
in history, set in a brooding, rocky 
landscape, beneath an unlittered 
sky, far from the distractions and 
noise of the city. But Derek could 
write anywhere — he carried his 
own atmosphere with him, a part of 
his ingrained discipline — and 
Marilyn needed the bars, restaur- 
ants, museums, shops and libraries 
of a large city to fill in the hours 
when words could not be com- 
manded. 

The silence was suddenly too 
much to bear. Derek wasn’t typing 
— he might be wanting conversa- 
tion. Marilyn walked down the long 
dark hallway — thinking to herself 
that this house needed more light 
fixtures, as well as pictures on the 
walls and rugs on the cold wooden 
floors. 

Derek was sitting behind the 
big parson’s table that was his 
desk, cleaning one of his sixty-seven 
pipes. The worn but richly pattern- 
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ed rug on the floor, the glow of 
lamplight and the books which 
lined the walls made this room, the 
library and Derek’s office, seem 
warmer and more comfortable than 
the rest of the house. 

“Talk?” said Marilyn, standing 
with her hand on the doorknob. 

“Sure, come on in. I was just 
stuck on how to get the chief slave 
into bed with the mistress of the 
plantation without making her yet 
another cliched nymphomaniac.” 

“Have him comfort her in time 
of need,” Marilyn said. She closed 
the door on the dark hallway. “He 
just happens to be on hand when 
she gets a letter informing her of 
her dear brother’s death. In grief, 
and as an affirmation of life, she 
and the slave tumble into bed to- 
gether.” 

“Pretty good,” Derek said. 
“You got a problem I can help you 
with?” 

“Not a literary one,” she said, 
crossing the room to his side. Derek 
put an arm around her. “I was just 
wondering if we couldn’t get a 
horse for Kelly. I was out to look at 
the barn. It’s all boarded and 
locked up, but I’m sure we could 
get in and fix it up. And I don’t 
think it could cost that much to 
keep a horse or two.” 

“Or two,” he echoed. He cocked 
his head and gave her a sly look. 
“You sure you want to start using a 
barn with a rather grim history?” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“Didn’t I ever tell you the story 
of how my, hmmm, great-uncle, I 
guess he must have been — my 
great-uncle Martin, how he died?” 

Marilyn shook her head, her 
expression suspicious. 

“It’s a pretty gruesome story.” 

“Derek...” 

“It’s true, I promise you. Well... 
remember my first slave novel?” 

“How could I forget? It paid for 
our honeymoon.” 

“Remember the part where the 
evil boss-man who tortures his 
slaves and horses alike is finally 
killed by a crazed stallion?” 

Marilyn grimaced. “Yeah. A bit 
much, I thought. Horses aren’t car- 
nivorous.” 

“I got the idea for that scene 
from my great-uncle Martin’s 
death. His horses — and he kept a 
whole stable — went crazy, appar- 
ently. I don’t know if they actually 
ate him, but he was pretty chewed 
up when someone found his body.” 
Derek shifted in his chair. “Martin 
wasn’t known to be a cruel man. He 
didn’t abuse his horses; he loved 
them. He didn’t love Indians, 
though, and the story was that the 
stables were built on ground sacred 
to the Indians, who put a curse on 
Martin or his horses in retaliation.” 

Marilyn shook her head. “Some 
story. When did all this happen?” 

“Around 1880.” 

“And the bam has been board- 
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ed up ever since?” 

“I guess so. I remember the few 
times Anna and I came out here as 
kids we could never find a way to 
get inside. We made up stories 
about the ghosts of the mad horses 
still being inside the barn. But be- 
cause they were ghosts, they 
couldn’t be held by normal walls, 
and roamed around at night. I can 
remember nights when we’d huddle 
together, certain we heard their 
ghostly neighing...” His eyes looked 
faraway. Remembering how much 
he had loved his sister, Marilyn felt 
guilty about her reluctance to take 
in Anna’s children. After all, they 
were all Derek had left of his sister. 

“So this place is haunted,” she 
said, trying to joke. Her voice came 
out uneasy, however. 

“Not the house,” said Derek 
quickly. “Old Uncle Martin died in 
the barn.” 

“What about your ancestors 
who lived here before that? Didn’t 
the Indian curse touch them?” 

“Well...” 

“Derek,” she said warningly. 

“OK. Straight dope. The first 
family, the first bunch of Hoskins 
who settled here were done in by 
Indians. The parents and the two 
bond-servants were slaughtered, 
and the children were stolen. The 
house was burned to the ground. 
That wasn’t this house, obviously.” 

“But it stands on the same 
ground.” 


“Not exactly. That house stood 
on the other side of the barn — 
though I doubt the present barn 
stood then — Anna and I used to 
play around the foundations. I 
found a knife there once, and she 
found a little tin box which held 
ashes and a pewter ring.” 

“But you never found any 
ghosts.” 

Derek looked up at her. “Do 
ghosts hang around once their 
house is burned?” 

“Maybe.” 

“No, we never did. Those Hos- 
kins were too far back in time to 
bother with, maybe. We never saw 
any Indian ghosts, either.” 

“Did you ever see the ghost 
horses?” 

“See them?” He looked 
thoughtful. “I don’t remember. We 
might have. Funny what you can 
forget about childhood. No matter 
how important it seems to you as a 
child...” 

“We become different people 
when we grow up,” Marilyn said. 

Derek gazed into space a mo- 
ment, then roused himself to ges- 
ture at the wall of books behind 
him. “If you’re interested in the 
family history, that little set in dark 
green leather was written by one of 
my uncles and published by a 
vanity press. He traces the Hoskins 
back to Shakespeare’s time, if I 
recall. The longest I ever spent out 
here until now was one rainy sum- 
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mer when I was about twelve... it 
seemed like forever... and I read 
most of the books in the house, 
including those.” 

“I’d like to read them.” 

“Go ahead.” He watched her 
cross the room and wheel the li- 
brary ladder into position. “Why, 
are you thinking of writing a novel 
about my family?” 

“No. I’m just curious to dis- 
cover what perversity made your 
ancestor decide to build a house 
here, of all godforsaken places on 
the continent.” 

Marilyn thought of Jane Eyre as 
she settled into the window seat, the 
heavy green curtains falling back 
into place to shield her from the 
room. She glanced out at the chilly 
grey land and picked up the first 
volume. 

James Hoskins won a parcel of 
land in upstate New York in a card 
game. Marilyn imagined his disap- 
pointment when he set eyes on his 
prize, but he was a stubborn man 
and frequently unlucky at cards. 
This land might not be much, but it 
was his own. He brought his family 
and household goods to a roughly 
built wooden house. A more per- 
manent house, larger and built of 
native rock, would be built in time. 

But James Hoskins would never 
see it built. In a letter to relatives in 
Philadelphia, Hoskins related: 

“The land I have won is of great 
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value, at least to a poor, wandering 
remnant of Indians. Two braves 
came to the house yesterday, and 
my dear wife was nearly in tears at 
their tales of powerful magic and 
vengeful spirits inhabiting this land. 

“Go, they said, for this is a 
great spirit, as old as the rocks, and 
your God cannot protect you. This 
land is not good for people of any 
race. A spirit (whose name may not 
be pronounced) set his mark upon 
this land when the earth was still 
new. This land is cursed — and 
more of the same, on and on until I 
lost patience with them and told 
them to be off before I made power- 
ful magic with my old Betsy. 

“Tho’ my wife trembled, my 
little daughter proved fiercer than 
her Ma, swearing she would chop 
up that pagan spirit and have it for 
her supper — which made me roar 
with laughter, and the Indians to 
shake their heads as they hurried 
away.” 

Marilyn wondered what had 
happened to that fierce little girl. 
Had the Indians stolen her, admir- 
ing her spirit? 

She read on about the deaths of 
the unbelieving Hoskins. Not only 
had the Indians set fire to the hasty 
wooden house; they had first butch- 
ered the inhabitants. 

“They were disemboweled and 
torn apart, ripped by knives in the 
most hungry, savage, inhuman 
manner, and all for the sin of living 
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on land sacred to a nameless 
spirit.” 

Marilyn thought of the knife 
Derek had said he’d found as a 
child. 

Something slapped the window. 
Marilyn’s head jerked up, and she 
stared out the window. It had 
begun to rain, and a rising wind 
slung small fists of rain at the glass. 

She stared out at the landscape, 
shrouded now by the driving rain, 
and wondered why this desolate 
rocky land should be thought of as 
sacred. Her mind moved vaguely to 
thought of books on anthropology 
which might help, perhaps works 
on Indians of the region which 
might tell her more. The library in 
Janeville wouldn’t have much — 
she had been there, and it wasn’t 
much more than a small room full 
of historical novels and geology 
texts — but the librarian might be 
able to get books from other librar- 
ies around the state, perhaps one of 
the university libraries.... 

She glanced at her watch, real- 
izing that school had let out long 
before; the children might be wait- 
ing at the bus stop now, in this ter- 
rible weather. She pushed aside the 
heavy green curtains. 

“Derek—” 

But the room was empty. He 
had already gone for the children, 
she thought with relief. He certainly 
did better at this job of being a 
parent than she did. 


Of course, Kelly was his child; 
he’d had years to adjust to father- 
hood. She wondered if he would 
buy a horse for Kelly and hoped 
that he wouldn’t. 

Perhaps it was silly to be 
worried about ancient Indian curses 
and to fear that a long-ago event 
would be repeated, but Marilyn 
didn’t want horses in a barn where 
horses had once gone mad. There 
were no Indians here now, and no 
horses. Perhaps they would be safe. 

Marilyn glanced down at the 
books still piled beside her, think- 
ing of looking up the section about 
the horses. But she recoiled uneas- 
ily from the thought. Derek had 
already told her the story; she could 
check the facts later, when she was 
not alone in the house. 

She got up. She would go and 
busy herself in the kitchen, and 
have hot chocolate and cinnamon 
toast waiting for the children. 

The scream still rang in her ears 
and vibrated through her body. 
Marilyn lay still, breathing shallow- 
ly, and stared at the ceiling. What 
had she been dreaming? 

It came again, muffled by dis- 
tance, but as chilling as a blade of 
ice. It wasn’t a dream; someone, 
not so very far away, was scream- 
ing. 

Marilyn visualized the house on 
a map, trying to tell herself it had 
been nothing, the cry of some bird. 
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No one could be out there, miles 
from everything, screaming; it 
didn’t make sense. And Derek was 
still sleeping, undisturbed. She 
thought about waking him, then re- 
pressed the thought as unworthy 
and sat up. She’d better check on 
the children, just in case it was one 
of them crying out of a nightmare. 
She did not go to the window; there 
would be nothing to see, she told 
herself. 

Marilyn found Kelly out of bed, 
her arms wrapped around herself 
as she stared out the window. 

“What’s the matter?” 

Kelly didn’t shift her gaze. “I 
heard a horse,” she said softly. “I 
heard it neighing. It woke me up.” 

“A horse?” 

“It must be wild. If I can catch 
it and tame it, can I keep it?” Now 
she looked around, her eyes bright 
in the moonlight. 

“I don’t think...” 

“Please?” 

“Kelly, you were probably just 
dreaming.” 

“I heard it. It woke me up. I 
heard it again. I’m not imagining 
things,” she said tightly. 

“Then it was probably a horse 
belonging to one of the farmers 
around here.” 

“I don’t think it belongs to any- 
one. 

Marilyn was suddenly aware of 
how tired she was. Her body ached. 
She didn’t want to argue with 


Kelly. Perhaps there had been a 
horse — a neigh could sound like a 
scream, she thought. 

“Go back to bed, Kelly. You 
have to go to school in the morning. 
You can’t do anything about the 
horse now.” 

“I’m going to look for it, 
though,” Kelly said, getting back 
into bed. “I’m going to find it.” 

“Later.” 

As long as she was up, Marilyn 
thought as she stepped out into the 
hall, she should check on the other 
children, to be sure they were all 
sleeping. 

To her surprise, they were all 
awake. They turned sleepy, bewil- 
dered eyes on her when she came in 
and murmured broken fragments 
of their dreams as she kissed them 
each in turn. 

Derek woke as she climbed in 
beside him. “Where were you?” he 
asked. He twitched. “Christ, your 
feet are like ice!” 

“Kelly was awake. She thought 
she heard a horse neighing.” 

“I told you,” Derek said with 
sleepy smugness. “That’s our ghost 
horse, back again.” 

The sky was heavy with the 
threat of snow; the day was cold 
and too still. Marilyn stood up from 
her typewriter in disgust and went 
downstairs. The house was silent 
except for the distant chatter of 
Derek’s typewriter. 
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“Where are the kids?” she 
asked from the doorway. 

Derek gave her a distracted 
look, his hands still poised over the 
keys. “I think they all went out to 
clean up the bam.” 

“But the barn is closed — it’s 
locked.” 

“Mmmm.’ 

Marilyn sighed and left him. 
She felt weighted by the chores of 
supervision. If only the children 
could go to school every day, where 
they would be safe and out of her 
jurisdiction. She thought of how 
easily they could be hurt or die, 
their small bodies broken. So many 
dangers, she thought, getting her 
coral-colored coat out of the front 
closet. How did people cope with 
the tremendous responsibility of 
other lives under their protection? 
It was an impossible task. 

The children had mobilized into 
a small but diligent army, march- 
ing in and out of the barn with their 
arms full of hay, boards or tools. 
Marilyn looked for Kelly, who was 
standing just inside the big double 
doors and directing operations. 

“The doors were chained shut,” 

she said, confused. “How did you 
>> 

“I cut it apart,” Kelly said. 
“There was a hacksaw in the tool- 
room.” She gave Marilyn a sidelong 
glance. “Daddy said we could take 
any tools from there that we 
needed.” 


Marilyn looked at her with un- 
easy respect, then glanced away to 
where the other children were 
working grimly with hands and 
hammers at the boards nailed 
across all the stall doors. The dark- 
ness of the bam was relieved by a 
storm lantern hanging from a hook. 

“Somebody really locked this 
place up good,” Kelly said. “Do 
you know why?” 

Marilyn hesitated, then decided. 
“I suppose it was boarded up so 
tightly because of the way one of 
your early relatives died here.” 

Kelly’s face tensed with interest. 
“Died? How? Was he murdered?” 

“Not exactly. His horses killed 
him. They... turned on him one 
night, nobody ever knew why.” 

Kelly’s eyes were knowing. “He 
must have been an awfiil man, 
then. Terribly cruel. Because horses 
will put up with almost anything. 
He must have done something so 
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“No. He wasn’t supposed to 
have been a cruel man.” 

“Maybe not to people. " 

“Some people thought his death 
was due to an Indian curse. The 
land here was supposed to be 
sacred; they thought this was the 
spirit’s way of taking revenge.” 

Kelly laughed. “That’s some ex- 
cuse. Look, I got to get to work, 
OK?” 

Marilyn dreamed she went out 
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one night to saddle a horse. The 
barn was filled with them, all her 
horses, her pride and delight. She 
reached up to bridle one, a sorrel 
gelding, and suddenly felt — with 
disbelief that staved off the pain — 
powerful teeth bite down on her 
arm. She heard the bone crunch, 
saw the flesh tear, and then the 
blood.... 

She looked up in horror, into 
eyes which were reddened and 
strange. 

A sudden blow threw her for- 
ward, and she landed face-down in 
dust and straw. She could not 
breathe. Another horse, her gentle 
black mare, had kicked her in the 
back. She felt a wrenching, tearing 
pain in her leg: when finally she 
could move she turned her head 
and saw the great yellow teeth, 
stained with her blood, of both her 
horses as they fed upon her. And 
the other horses, all around her, 
were kicking at their stalls. The 
wood splintered and gave, and they 
all came to join in the feast. 

The children came clattering in 
at lunchtime, tracking snow and 
mud across the red-brick floor. It 
had been snowing since morning, 
but the children were oblivious to 
it. They did not, as Marilyn had 
expected, rush out shrieking to play 
in the snow but went instead to the 
barn, as they did every weekend 
now. It was almost ready, they said. 
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Kelly slipped into her chair and 
powdered her soup with salt. “Wait 
till you see what we found,” she 
said breathlessly. 

“Animal, vegetable or miner- 
al?” Derek asked. 

“Animal AND mineral.” 

“Where did you find it?” Mar- 
ilyn asked. 

The smallest child spilled soup 
in her lap and howled. When 
Marilyn got back to the table, 
everyone was talking about the dis- 
covery in the barn: Derek curious, 
the children mysterious. 

“But what is it?” Marilyn asked. 

“It’s better to see it. Come with 
us after we eat.” 

The children had worked hard. 
The shrouded winter light spilled 
into the empty space of the barn 
through all the open half-doors of 
the stalls. The rotting straw and 
grain was all gone, and the dirt 
floor had been raked and swept 
clear of more than an inch of fine 
dust. The large design stood out 
clearly, white and clean against the 
hard earth. 

It was not a horse. After exam- 
ining it more closely, Marilyn won- 
dered how she could have thought 
it was the depiction of a wild, 
rearing stallion. Horses have 
hooves, not three-pronged talons, 
and they don’t have such a feline 
snake of a tail. The proportions of 
the body were wrong, too, once she 
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looked more carefully. 

Derek crouched and ran his 
fingers along the outline of the 
beast. It had been done in chalk, 
but it was much more than just a 
drawing. Lines must have been 
deeply scored in the earth, and the 
narrow trough then filled with some 
pounded white dust. 

“Chalk, I think,” Derek said. 
“I wonder how deep it goes?” He 
began scratching with a forefinger 
at the side of the thick white line. 

Kelly bent and caught his arm. 
“Don’t ruin it.” 

“I’m not, honey.” He looked up 
at Marilyn, who was still standing 
apart, staring at the drawing. 

“It must be the Indian curse,” 
she said. She tried to smile, but she 
felt an unease which she knew 
could build into an open dread. 

“Do you suppose this is what 
the spirit who haunts this land is 
supposed to look like?” Derek 
asked. 

“What else?” 

“Odd that it should be a horse, 
then, instead of some animal indi- 
genous to the area. The legend 
must have arisen after the white 
man — ” 

“But it’s not a horse,” Marilyn 
said. “Look at it.” 

“It’s not a horse exactly, no,” 
he agreed, standing and dusting his 
hands. “But it’s more a horse than 
it is anything else.” 

“It’s so fierce,” Marilyn mur- 


mured. She looked away, into 
Kelly’s eager face. “Well, now that 
you’ve cleaned up the barn, what 
are you going to do?” 

“Now we’re going to catch the 
horse.” 

“What horse?” 

“The wild one, the one we hear 
at night.” 

“Oh., that. Well, it must be 
miles away by now. Someone else 
must have caught it.” 

Kelly shook her head. “I heard 
it last night. It was practically out- 
side my window, but when I looked 
it was gone. I could see its hoof- 
prints in the snow.” 

“You’re not going out again?” 

The children turned blank eyes 
on her, ready to become hostile, or 
tearful, if she were going to be diffi- 
cult. 

“I mean,” Marilyn said apolo- 
getically, “you’ve been out all 
morning, running around. And it’s 
still snowing. Why don’t you just let 
your food digest for a while — get 
out your coloring books, or a game 
or something, and play in here 
where its warm.” 

“We can’t stop now,” Kelly 
said. “We might catch the horse 
this afternoon.” 

“And if you don’t, do you in- 
tend to go out every day until you 
do?” 

“Of course,” Kelly said. The 
other children nodded. 
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Marilyn’s shoulders slumped as 
she gave in. “Well, wrap up. And 
dont go too far from the house in 
case it starts snowing harder. And 
don’t stay out too long, or you’ll get 
frostbite.’’ The children were al- 
ready moving away from her as she 
spoke. They live in another world, 
Marilyn thought, despairing. 

She wondered how long this 
would go on. The bam project had 
held within it a definite end, but 
Marilyn could not believe the chil- 
dren would ever catch the horse 
they sought. She was not even cer- 
tain there was a horse out in that 
snow to be caught, even though she 
had been awakened more than once 
by the shrill, distant screaming that 
might have been a horse neighing. 

Marilyn went to Derek’s office 
and climbed again into the hidden 
window seat. The heavy curtains 
muffled the steady beat of Derek’s 
typewriter, and the falling snow 
muffled the country beyond the 
window. She picked up another of 
the small green volumes and began 
to read. 

“Within a month of his arrival, 
Martin Hoskins was known in Jane- 
ville for two things. One: he intend- 
ed to bring industry, wealth and 
population to upstate New York, 
and to swell the tiny hamlet into a 
city. Second: A man without wife or 
children, Hoskins’ pride, passion 
and delight was in his six beautiful 
horses. 


“Martin had heard the legend 
that his land was cursed, but, as he 
wrote to a young woman in New 
York City, ‘The Indians were driven 
out of these parts long ago, and 
their curses with them. I’ll wager. 
For what is an Indian curse without 
an Indian knife or arrow to back 
it?’ 

“It was true that the great 
Indian tribes had been dispersed or 
destroyed, but a few Indians re- 
mained: tattered and homeless in 
the White Man’s world. Martin 
Hoskins met one such young brave 
on the road to Janeville one morn- 
ing. 

“‘I must warn you, sir,’ said the 
ragged but proud young savage. 
‘The land upon which you dwell is 
inhabited by a powerful spirit.’ 

“‘I’ve heard that tale before,’ 
responded Hoskins, shortly but not 
unkindly. ‘And I don’t believe in 
your heathen gods; I’m not afraid 
of ’em.’ 

“ ‘This spirit is no god of ours, 
either. But my people have known 
of it, and respected it, for as many 
years as we have lived on this land. 
Think of this spirit not as a god, 
but as a force... something powerful 
in nature which cannot be reasoned 
with or fought — something like a 
storm.’ 

“‘And what do you propose I 
do?’ asked Hoskins. 

“‘Leave that place. Do not try 
to live there. The spirit cannot 
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follow you if you leave, but it 
cannot be driven out, either. The 
spirit belongs to the land as much 
as the land belongs to it.’ 

“Martin Hoskins laughed 
harshly. ‘You ask me to run from 
something I do not believe in! Well, 
I tell you this: I believe in storms, 
but I do not run from them. I’m 
strong; what can that spirit do to 
me?’ 

“The Indian shook his head 
sorrowfully. ‘I cannot say what it 
may do. I only know that you will 
offend it by dwelling where it 
dwells, and the more you offend it, 
the more certainly will it destroy 
you. Do not try to farm there, nor 
keep animals. That lands knows 
only one master and will not take to 
another. There is only one law, and 
one master on that land. You must 
serve it, or leave.’ 

‘“I serve no master but myself 
— and my God,’ Martin said.’’ 

Marilyn closed the book, not 
wanting to read of Martin’s inevi- 
table, and terrible, end. He kept 
animals, she thought idly. What if 
he had been a farmer? How would 
the spirit of the land have destroyed 
him then? 

She looked out the window and 
saw with relief that the children 
were playing. They’ve finally given 
up their hunt, she thought, and 
wondered what they were playing 
now. Were they playing follow-the- 
leader? Dancing like Indians? Or 


horses, she thought, suddenly, 
watching their prancing feet and 
tossing heads. They were playing 
horses. 

Marilyn woke suddenly, listen- 
ing. Her body strained foward, her 
heart pounding too loudly, her 
mouth dry. She heard it again: the 
wild, mad cry of a horse. She had 
heard it before in the night, but 
never so close, and never so human- 
sounding. 

Marilyn got out of bed, shiver- 
ing violently as her feet touched the 
cold, bare floor and the chilly air 
raised bumps on her naked arms. 
She went to the window, drew aside 
the curtains, and looked out. 

The night was still and as clear 
as an engraving. The moon lacked 
only a sliver more for fullness and 
shone out of a cloudless, star-filled 
sky. A group of small figures 
danced upon the snowy ground, 
jerking and prancing and kicking 
up a spray of snow. Now and again 
one of them would let out a shrill 
cry: half a horse’s neigh, half a 
human wail. Marilyn felt her hairs 
rise as she recognized the puppet- 
like dancers below: the children. 

She was tempted to let the 
curtains fall back and return to bed 
— to say nothing, to do nothing, to 
act as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. But these were her children 
now, and she wasn’t allowed that 
sort of irresponsibility. 
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The window groaned as she 
forced it open, and at the faint 
sound the children stopped their 
dance. As one, they turned and 
looked up at Marilyn. 

The breath stopped in her 
throat as she stared down at their 
upturned faces. Everything was 
very still, as if that moment had 
been frozen within a block of ice. 
Marilyn could not speak; she could 
not think of what to say. 

She withdrew back into the 
room, letting the curtains fall back 
before the open window, and she 
ran to the bed. 

“Derek,” she said, catching 
hold of him. “Derek, wake up.” 
She could not stop her trembling. 

His eyes moved behind their 
lids. 

“Derek,” she said urgently. 

Now they opened and, fogged 
with sleep, looked at her. 

“What is it, love?” He must 
have seen the fear in her face, for he 
pushed himself up on his elbows. 
“Did you have a bad dream?” 

“Not a dream, no. Derek, your 
Uncle Martin — he could have 
lived here if he hadn’t been a 
master himself. If he hadn’t kept 
horses. The horses turned on him 
because they had found another 
master.” 

“What are you talking about?” 


“The spirit that lives in this 
land,” she said. She was not trem- 
bling, now. Perspiration beaded her 
forehead. “It uses the... the ser- 
vants, or whatever you want to call 
them... it can’t abide anyone else 
ruling here. If we...” 

“You’ve been dreaming, sweet- 
heart.” He tried to pull her down 
beside him, but she shook him off. 
She could hear them on the stairs. 

“Is our door locked?” she sud- 
denly demanded. 

“Yes, I think so.” Derek 
frowned. “Did you hear something? 
I thought...” 

“Children are a bit like animals, 
don’t you think? At least, people 
treat them as if they were — adults, 
I mean. I suppose children must...” 

“I do hear something. I’d better 
go — 

“Derek — No— ” 

The doorknob rattled, and there 
was a great pounding at the door. 

“Who is that?” Derek said 
loudly. 

“The children,” Marilyn whis- 
pered. 

The door splintered and gave 
way before Derek reached it, and 
the children burst through. There 
were so many of them, Marilyn 
thought, as she waited on the bed. 
And all she could seem to see was 
their strong, square teeth. 
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story took place in the Northwest, not the South, but all the other details 
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The Final Close 


byJ. P. 

The two cemetery salesmen 
made such a killing in the little 
town of Hail Right, on the very edge 
of the great McWhinegar Slough, 
that they couldn’t wait to push on 
towards Chickasaw City where they 
could make even more money. 

“Chickasaw it is,” they agreed 
and shook on it. This, in spite of the 
fact that every good soul in Hail 
Right warned them against it. 

“You go pokin’ around back 
there, you’ll get eat up. Old Pretty 
Mouth grab you for sure, you go 
back in there.” But both the 
salesmen had committed them- 
selves and were bound to go any- 
way. 

To be fair, it was the older man, 
Harve, who was most eager to push 
on. The kid still had his doubts. So 
far, he’s been only a trainee on 
probation, but in Chickasaw, Harve 
promised, he’d become a straight 
forty per-center, and the kid want- 
ed that money — bad. 
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On the other hand, though, he 
didn’t like fooling people, or scar- 
ing them, or hollering at them to 
make them feel bad about the 
Beloved Departed; and he didn’t 
like to worry them about Death 
gobbling them up when they 
weren’t looking, the way Harve said 
he had to do if he wanted to sell. 

The kid had graduated from 
high school and he knew right from 
wrong. “The rest is up to you. 
Son,” his old dad told him the day 
he left. “You travel alone up the 
Highway of Life. Nothing more we 
can do for you once you’re pointed 
straight and true.” 

“You know what this is. Kid?” 
asked Harve as the two of them 
climbed into the front seat of 
Harve’s big secondhand Caddy. 
“You know what this is we’ve 
stumbled into?” 

The kid didn’t presume to 
answer. He kept his eyes to the floor 
and his gaze to Harve’s white 
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patent shoes with the built-ups. 
Harve had class, no doubt about it, 
and the kid didn’t guess he needed 
any smart answers from a green- 
horn like him. 

“Pure virgin territory, that’s 
what it is.’’ He turned his big blunt 
face with the lavender-tinted glass- 
es full on the kid, and the kid felt 
his own face grow hot and thick at 
the hated word. 

How did Harve know? Could he 
tell just by looking? Little Miss 
Innocence they’d called him all 
through high school. Even his 
mother, who knew Tarot, seemed to 
agree. Once she showed him the 
card of The Fool and said, “Son, 
that for sure is you. All you need is 
one of those poles to carry your 
lunch sack over your shoulder, and 
you’re a dead ringer.’’ 

The kid was sure she meant 
SEX because that was what it was 
all about and he knew that she 
knew he hadn’t been able to find 
any. 

But Harve wasn’t thinking a- 
long those lines. “For the love of 
Sweet Jesus,” he whispered in soft 
amazement, “they’ve never even 
seen a door-to-door.” 

It was a good road at first. That 
is, the pavement was broad and 
smooth with enough open space on 
either side and enough trees and 
bushes, trees dark as brush strokes 
against a flaming sky, that they did 
not see the slough to worry about it. 


But the smell of the slough was ever 
at their nostrils. The smell followed 
them; the persistent smell of dead 
water followed them, engulfed 
them, wrapped around them so 
slowly and so completely that they 
never even noticed that point at 
which they had stopped breathing 
the good air of fields and browse 
and were completely overtaken by 
rot and the odors of rot. 

The air was hot and heavy. It 
was so hot the kid thought he’d die 
then and there. Even so, he didn’t 
want to take his suit jacket off. It 
was a new suit and the shoulders 
were padded way beyond his own 
shoulders. He liked to look sharp. 

Strange silver-winged insects 
were sucked into the car because 
the air conditioner didn’t work 
quite right, and they had to keep 
the windows down so they wouldn’t 
suffocate. The kid swallowed a 
couple of the smaller insects by 
accident and got at least one of 
them up his nose, but he has having 
such a good time tooling along in 
that big yellow beast he hardly 
noticed. 

There were lots of girls out 
there, there had to be. And how 
could they miss him in a Cadillac? 
Could they miss a sore thumb? 
Could they? Could they? He waved 
and was gone before they could 
wave back. There was one, though, 
a real pretty one with tangled black 
hair hanging a big chenille bed- 
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spread up on a line — or maybe 
taking it down, he couldn’t tell 
which. He waved at her when she 
was stooping over, and she stood up 
and threw a dirty finger at him. It 
was then he saw it wasn’t anything 
like a bedspread she was hanging; 
it was a big hand-painted sign 
which said: TURN BACK NOW 
YOU SINNERS — THE JAWS OF 
HELL AWAIT YOU. 

Harve couldn’t understand 
what the kid was laughing about. 
He wanted to talk sales. “Stick with 
me. Kid, and you’re in the money. 
You got a way about you, you 
know. People in these parts, they’ll 
trust someone like you. Take a city 
guy like me, plunk him down here 
with these hicks, and there’s a little 
more resistance. But you now ...” 

The kid liked talking about 
himself; it didn’t happen very 
often. “I’m country too, I guess 
that’s why they like me. Course my 
family is all up-country folks, don’t 
know too much about these swamp- 
landers. Still, as you say, folks is 
folks.” 

“That’s why I decided to take 
you on,” said Harve, keeping a level 
voice. “You look dumb. Nobody’d 
think you’d ever try and put some- 
thing over on them.” 

“And I wouldn’t neither,” said 
the kid, meaning it. 

Harve gave him a quick look. 
“You know salesmen are the back- 
bone of this nation, don’t you?” 


The kid hadn’t thought about 
it. 

“Well, think about it. You let 
down sales, you let down America.” 

Sometimes the kid wondered if 
America was the same as God, but 
that kind of thinking hurt his 
brain. So he didn’t spend much 
time at it. 

When they came to the Y, 
where one branch of the road led 
home and the other swerved 
swampwards, Harve stopped for a 
tank of gas and gave the kid a big 
wad of ones to get burgers and 
shakes from a little place across the 
street. “Bring back all you can 
carry,” said Harve with a sly wink 
that the kid had to think about. 

It was cool inside. There was an 
electric blower on a block of cement 
behind the counter that was whip- 
ping up a storm of styrofoam cups, 
crumpled napkins, and tubular 
wrappings from plastic straws. A 
beautiful woman was too busy 
polishing the counter top to notice 
him when he came in. “Hey!” he 
called out. “You open for busi- 
ness?” The suit and the wad of bills 
gave him a confidence he’d never 
felt before, but she was not impres- 
sed. Her shiny curls bounced up 
and down and up and down as she 
scrubbed. 

“Say, give me a couple dozen 
burgers or so and a couple of 
chocolate shakes — when you can 
find the time.” 
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That size order got to her. She 
turned and looked at him. “You 
got money to pay?” 

It was then he noticed she was 
not as beautiful as he had hoped. 
Her skin was bumpy, and her eyes 
were so bright and bored, her chin 
so pointy, she looked more like a 
mouse in a Dynel wig than the girl 
he’d been holding out for. 

“I’m with him,” the kid told 
her, being cool about the fact that 
Harve was pulling the big Caddy up 
to the door and honking to hurry 
him up. 

She threw the buns and the 
meat onto the grill. “So what are 
you guys selling?” 

Somehow he didn’t like to say. 
There was nothing wrong in what 
they were doing, but a girl like her 
... she’d never understand the way 
they did it. He knew she’d laugh 
and he couldn’t stand it if she 
laughed. He tried to make a joke 
instead. “We’re the backbone of 
the nation, me and him.” 

He’d wanted her to laugh with 
him, but she didn’t; she laughed to 
herself, piping squeals of laughter 
as she turned the burgers. He tried 
to explain it the way Harve told it to 
him, about America and God and 
all, but he botched it. His face got 
red and his jacket got wetter and 
wetter under the arms while he 
stuttered and stammered and wish- 
ed he were dead. 

“You’re fulla shit,” she told 


him. She loaded the burgers into a 
brown paper bag and fixed the 
shakes in take-out cartons with 
lids. “You’re chock full of it.” 

“No, really!” He was mad. 
“We’re going up to Chickasaw 
City, and when we come back we’ll 
be looking for some fun. Know 
what I mean? And we’re going to 
have plenty of where-with-all to pay 
for it, too. Get me?” 

She got him all right but she 
wasn’t selling. “Nothing up there 
but poor and ignorant people.” 

“Well, that’s what we’re count- 
ing on. The poor and the ignorant 
gotta die like anybody else, and 
we’ve got easy time-payments with 
an easy down, and the money rolls 
in like ... like it’s going outa style.” 
With an air of superiority, he 
peeled off some ones from his wad. 
“Keep the change, sweetheart.” 
She definitely was not his type. 

She, however, had burst into a 
fresh shower of squeals and giggles. 
“You’re ... you’re cemetery sales- 
men! That’s what you are. You’re 
going up to Chickasaw to sell 
graves!” Well, that realization did 
her in. She broke out in a long 
hysterical screech of laughter that 
seemed to be pointed on both ends. 
“That’s gross! That is really some- 
thing gross! Won’t Old Pretty 
Mouth have a time with you guys.” 
She shrieked again and tears of 
hilarity were pouring down her face 
when the kid left with the bag of 
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burgers and the two chocolate 
shakes. 

“What’s the matter with her?” 
asked Harve when the kid got back 
into the Caddy. 

“Got ants in her pants.” 

“Haven’t they all.” 

God! those burgers tasted good. 
There were a dozen or so apiece. 
The kid’d never had his fill of 
burgers before, but by the time he’d 
knocked off five, he was getting 
that real good stuffed feeling. 

“Eat up,” said Harve and toss- 
ed the bag at him. “The rest are 
yours.” The kid went to work on 
them, washing them down with the 
best chocolate shake he’d ever 
tasted. 

“Nothing like grub when you’re 
hungry, right. Kid?” 

The kid was too busy stuffing 
his mouth to answer. 

The hot food made him feel 
much better about things. After all, 
he’d had a long, hard day in Hail 
Right tramping the sidewalks, 
knocking on doors, showing people 
the pictures of Agony at the Grave- 
side while Harve made people cry. 
“That’s the only way. Kid. They 
don’t cry, they don’t buy. Remem- 
ber it. You got to hurt them a little. 
What you got to do is back up the 
hearse and let ’em smell the flow- 
ers. 

The road was narrow now, tight 
and unpleasant. In the darkness of 
night, wet trees brushed against 


both sides of the car and gave the 
kid the funny feeling he was drop- 
ping down some long sticky gullet. 

It didn’t bother Harve though. 
“Bitter with the sweet. Kid,” he 
said when asked could they please 
turn back. “Lots of money in there. 
You hit your stride, you’ll have 
money runnin’ out your ears. Year 
before last I made me sixty thou up 
north of here.” 

“Sixty thou?” 

“Sixty thou. Made it and lost 
it.” 

“Lost it?” he echoed dumbly. 
“Lost it how?” 

“Pinball.” 

That was not where the kid 
wanted to lose his. 

They had to sleep in the Caddy 
that night. Harve pulled off to the 
side of the road and got in the back 
where he took off all his clothes and 
folded them neatly, lavender eye- 
glasses on top of the pile, white 
patents with built-ups wiped clean 
with spit on a hanky. “Got to look 
good for the people,” he said, 
crossing his arms up over his chest. 
“Wrinkled clothes make you 
down’n out and down’n-outers 
never win. Remember it.” In no 
time, he was dead to the world clad 
in nothing but his birthday suit and 
a little citronella. 

It took the kid much longer, 
what with all the prickly little fears 
at the nape of his neck and the 
mosquitoes singing in his hair. The 
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awfiil suffocating darkness gave 
him the shakes when he rolled the 
windows up to keep the mosquitoes 
out. 

Once, he looked out across the 
dark swamp when he went to take a 
leak, and he saw the moon upside- 
down like a face all ruined and 
dead afloat on the poisonous water. 
Somewhere something rippled the 
surface. 

“Native superstition,” was what 
Harve claimed. “There isn’t nothin’ 
can eat you up, if you don’t believe 
in it.” 

Somewhere something gurgled 
and burped. 

The kid heard it and strained 
his eyes to stare into the vile 
darkness. He was glad he still had 
his shorts on. The sound came 
again, closer and more awful than 
before. The kid clamped his hands 
into fists at this sides and cried out 
against all things not seen and not 
understood. “Oh, please, God. I 
want to go home. I want to go 
home.” 

He could have gone right then 
and there and he knew it. He could 
have gotten his graduation suit 
from the big yellow Caddy and 
walked home or maybe hitched a 
ride at the Y, but he didn’t. He got 
back into the car and started 
thinking about all that money 
pouring out his ears, and he finally 
fell asleep with his head beneath 
the steering wheel and dreamed 
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about girls, girls, girls ... girls 
hugging him up one side and down 
the other, girls begging for his sixty 
thou. 

They were both in for a big 
surprise when they got to Chicka- 
saw City late the next morning. 
“Hell, there’s no city at all,” said 
Harve in some dismay. “Just a 
bunch of shacks. Not even any 
people around.” 

Just the same, they jacked 
themselves up and went to work. 
First they chose the biggest house 
they could find, hoping for a decent 
down on a pair of lots and vaults, 
but a big cotton mouth snake lay in 
the path. So they went on to the 
next house, where there was nobody 
home. 

“Pretty quiet,” ventured the 
kid. 

“Pretty.” 

It was then they heard shouts 
and gruff voices and squawking of 
frightened chickens. “Where 
there’s life ...” said the kid. 

“That’s my boy,” said Harve, 
looking lots happier. “Let’s go get 
em. 

“Knock ’em dead,” said the 
kid, according to their private 
ritual. They punched each other 
twice and started up the street, left 
the Caddy behind in their eager- 
ness, did a little buck’n wing and a 
little kick-step like a vaudeville 
team kicking and grinning in the 
dusty streets of Chickasaw City. 
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A short squat woman was out in 
the yard. She had an ax in one 
hand, and from the other hand she 
had a white rooster swinging by his 
heels. She had piercing blue eyes 
and a fine head of cracker-colored 
hair that looked as though mice 
had been at it. She did not seem 
overjoyed to see two salesmen 
tramping through her yard where 
many headless chicken bodies, 
some dead and some still dying, 
made crazy patterns in the hot 
morning sunshine. 

“Hate to get caught with blood 
on my hands,” she muttered crossly 
as she dropped both the ax and the 
rooster and hurried to the house. 
“God-damned tourists and thrill 
seekers,” she swore at the kid as 
she passed him. “Never will give a 
body any peace.” 

For one paralyzed moment the 
rooster didn’t run. It stared at the 
kid with yellow terror-filled eyes, its 
beak half-open gasping air. 


“Run, little fellow,” said the kid 
quite suddenly. “Run for your life.” 

The rooster ran. A flash of 
white feathers over the bloody 
ground and a single terrified 
squawk as it tore through the buck- 
brush, through the thorns and the 
briars. Several long tail feathers 
pulled loose in its rush down the 
only path there was to take between 
the steep walls of the narrow 
canyon. 

“Sure hope he makes it,” said 
the kid watching him go. 

“He won’t.” Harve was having 
trouble with his white shoes, but he 
wasn’t in the least downhearted. 
“Them that’s got drumsticks are 
bound, sooner or later, to lose 
them.” He handed over the kit with 
the pictures of Agony at the Grave- 
side. “Get yourself ready,” he 
warned. “Now remember, when we 
close this sale, we close it hard. Old 
women are the best possible cus- 
tomers, and we can’t let this one get 
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away. Shh ... here she comes.” 

The old woman came back with 
a gun, a long black rifle. She had 
six young men with her too and 
they mostly had clubs, except a 
couple had jack handles and one 
had a busted-off crowbar. ‘‘Sick 
’em,” she said. 

It seemed forever that he stood 
there on frozen legs while the sun 
burned overhead. It seemed forever 
that the men came towards him 
and he could not remember how to 
run. And when he did run, Harve 
was way ahead running down the 
only path there was to take: the 
path through the buckbrush, 
though the thorns and the briars. 

He watched Harve turn to the 
side and try to climb the walls of 
the canyon. He watched him claw 
at the crumbling rock and slick 
brown fungus, trying to get a 
handhold. He saw him lose his 
eyeglasses and rip his pants, and 


watched in disbelief as Harve pull- 
ed off the white patent-leather 
shoes and hurled them at the men, 
who didn’t have to yell or scream to 
throw a fright into them. The men 
didn’t have to scream or yell; they 
formed a tight line across the open 
end of the canyon and pressed ever 
forward until the kid found himself 
up to his neck in slough water with 
lots of specky things floating in it. 

Where to hide? Where to hide? 
Where to hide that nothing could 
find him? No place. No place left. 

Harve was at his side now, 
screaming in his ear. For the kid 
there was no time to scream. Not 
the long, thin scream of despera- 
tion, nor the dying scream of 
regret. Something opened its jaws 
and swallowed Harve. The kid saw 
clearly then for the first time. Old 
Pretty Mouth looked just the way 
the kid imagined him all along, and 
there was no escape. 
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THE FINAL COLLAPSE 

When I was young, even young- 
er than I am now (if you can 
imagine such a thing), I read the 
books written by my science-writing 
predecessors. 

I was particularly fond of read- 
ing about the amazing world of 
relativity and was much taken with 
the new geometric view of the 
Universe — the manner in which 
space curved in the vicinity of 
matter, curving more and more 
sharply as masses were greater and 
greater and more and more con- 
densed. The gravitational effect, I 
gathered, was a way of describing 
the manner in which all objects, 
even light, skidded around the 
curve. 

I was told directly by these 
books, or I inferred it (I no Ipnger 
remember which), that if one could 
get a mass that was large enough 
and sufficiently condensed, one 
could imagine space curved so 
sharply about the body as to leave 
only a bottle-neck connection to the 
Universe generally. If the mass 
were even larger and more condens- 
ed, the bottle neck would be 
smaller and smaller until finally, at 
some critical value of mass and 
density, it pinched off altogether, 
leaving the super-mass effectively 
isolated in what amounted to a 
universe of its own and unable in 
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any way to affect the great Universe of which it had once been a part. 

Even as late as 1%5, 1 believed this, for in my article SQU-U-U-USH 
(F & SF, November 1%5), after having discussed the neutron star,* I went 
on to discuss an object compressed even more extremely than that. Lack- 
ing a name for such an object, I invented the term “super-neutron star.” 

The Sun would become a neutron star if, without losing mass, it were 
compressed into a tiny sphere 14 kilometers across. If it were compressed 
still further, into a ball but 6 kilometers across, it would become what I 
called a super-neutron star, with a density and a surface gravity each 
about ten times that of a Sun-sized neutron star and an escape velocity 
equal to the speed of light. Since nothing can go faster than light 
(excluding the hypothesized, and still problematical, tachyons) nothing — 
not even light — can leave such a super-neutron star. 

I visualized the result, in 1%5, as being an example of a tiny 
pinched-off bit of the Universe, unable to affect the rest. I made the 
following statements about it in SQU-U-U-USH: 

“A super-neutron star could not, therefore, affect the rest of the 
Universe in any way. It could give no sign of its existence, neither 
radiational nor gravitational.” 

“The super-neutron star has been pinched off into a tiny universe all 
its own, forever closed and self-sufficient.” 

“Naturally, we could never detect a super-neutron star even if it 
existed, no matter how close it was.” 

Alas, I was wrong. Apparently, while matter and electromagnetic 
radiation cannot escape from a super-Neutron star, the gravitational effect 
will continue to make itself evident. The super-neutron star therefore can, 
and does, affect outside parts of the Universe through its gravitation and 
does not occupy a universe of its own. And because it does affect the rest of 
the Universe it can, in theory, be detected. 

I should also mention that my suggested name, super-neutron star, did 
not catch on with the world in general. Instead, the reasoning went as 
follows: 

A super-neutron mass with an escape velocity equal to, or greater than, 
the speed of light cannot emit particles possessing mass. This means that 
any piece of ordinary matter can fall in, but can’t come out again. The 
effect is that of falling into an infinitely deep hole in space. What’s more, 
since even light can’t emerge for it, we can’t see it. It is a completely black 
hole. 


*See also last month 's article. 
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And that’s it. The super-neutron star is generally known as a “black 
hole.” I don’t know exactly who first used the phrase or when he first used 
it, but I know that I never heard it till after 1%5. 

Of course, black hole doesn’t sound very scientific, and the term 
“collapsed star” has been suggested instead. This would be abbreviated to 
“collapsar,” a form analogous to “quasar” and “pulsar.” 

I don’t think that collapsar will ever become the term of choice, 
however. Black hole may sound prosaic, but the picture it gives rise to is so 
dramatic, and so essentially accurate, that I don’t expect it to be 
abandoned. 

So, having talked about white dwarfs two months ago, and neutron 
stars last month, let’s go on to black holes. 

The mass of a white dwarf, pulled together by an intense gravitational 
field, is kept from total collapse by the resistance of the electronic fluid, 
which can be pictured as electrons in contact. Nevertheless, if the mass of 
a star is great enough, it will be too great and produce a gravitational field 
too intense to be held back by the electronic fluid. In that case, the star, 
when it collapses will smash right through the white-dwarf stage and 
collapse to a neutron star, where it is a neutronic fluid, neutrons in 
contact, that withstands further collapse. 

Surely, even the mashed-together neutrons must have a limit of 
resistance. In 1939, J. Robert Oppenheimer reasoned that at some point 
the neutronic fluid must give way and that when that happened, there 
existed nothing at all — nothing — that could withstand the gravitational 
collapse. There would be one final collapse to zero volume, and a black 
hole would form. 

It would appear that the crucial mass-level is 3.2 times the Sun’s mass, 
so that there can be no neutron star more massive than that. 

About one star in a thousand possesses a mass more than 3.2 times 
that of our Sun. That doesn’t sound like much, but it comes to 
100,000,000 stars in our Galaxy alone. What’s more, these massive stars 
are short-lived. Whereas our Sun will remain on the main sequence, 
radiating steadily and quietly, as it does now, for some 12 billion years 
altogether (5 billion years of which have elapsed) before it expands and 
then collapses, these 100,000,000 massive stars will remain on the main 
sequence for less than a billion years altogether. In the 15 billion life-span 
of the Universe, there has been time for many generations of these massive 
stars to be born and collapse. 
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The total number of these massive-star collapses may well be in the 
many billions in the lifetime of our Galaxy. Can all these billions of 
massive stars have collapsed into black holes? 

Not necessarily. Such massive stars will invariably explode as 
supernovas before collapsing, and the supernova may scatter anywhere up 
to nine tenths of the mass of a star through space, leaving only a minor 
remnant to collapse. That minor remnant may be small enough to collapse 
to a neutron star only. 

Can it be, in fact, that a supernova always blows off enough mass to 
prevent black hole formation? Can it be that every star, no matter how 
massive, ends up as a neutron star plus a vast cloud of dust and gas? 

No, we can’t rule out black holes altogether, for it would appear that 
any star which possesses more than 20 times the mass of the Sun will not 
be able to get rid of enough mass by supernova explosions to leave less 
than 3.2 Sun-masses behind. Such a star will collapse to a black hole as a 
matter of necessity. 

There are about 20,000 stars in our Galaxy right now which are of 
spectral class O and which have a mass of anywhere from 20 to 70 times 
that of the Sun. 

Such O-class stars are very short-lived and are not likely to remain on 
the main sequence for even as long as a million years. During the lifetime 
of our Universe, we can imagine as many as 15,000 generations of such 
giant stars coming to birth and eventually collapsing, coming to birth and 
eventually collapsing — 

And, of course, some stars of less than 20 times the Sun’s mass might 
also end up with a collapsing remnant more than 3.2 times the Sun’s mass. 

On the whole, then, we can conclude that there must be black holes in 
the Universe, perhaps even many millions of them in our Galaxy alone. 

In that case, if black holes exist, and in reasonable quantities, can they 
be detected? 

You can’t detect any particles coming out of them, or any 
electromagnetic radiation either, but you can, in theory, detect 
gravitational effects. 

To be sure, the total gravitational pull exerted by a black hole at a 
great distance is no greater than the total gravitational pull exerted by its 
mass in any other form. Thus, if you were a hundred light years away from 
a giant star with fifty times the mass of the Sun, its gravitational pull 
would be so diluted by distance that it would be indetectably small. If, 
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somehow, that star were to become a black hole with a mass fifty times the 
mass of the Sun, its gravitational pull at a distance of a hundred 
light-years would be precisely the same as before and would still be 
undetectable. 

The difference arises at close quarters. The black hole is much smaller 
in size than a giant star of the same mass. An object near the surface of the 
black hole is much closer to the center of mass than an object near the 
surface of the giant star would be. The object near the black hole would 
experience a gravitational intensity enormously greater than the object 
near the giant star. (Even if we imagine an object penetrating the surface 
of the giant star and approaching the center in that fashion, an increasing 
portion of the mass of the giant star is left behind and the penetrating 
object is attracted only by the mass closer to the center than it itself is. 
When the object is within a few kilometers of the star-center, the 
gravitational pull on it is very small.) 

What we can hope to do, then, is to detect not the total gravitational 
pull of a black hole but the effects of the locally enormous gravitational 
intensities it produces. 

By Einstein’s theory of general relativity, for instance, gravitational 
activity releases gravitational waves. These carry so excessively minute 
an amount of energy that detecting them is virtually beyond hope. If there 
is any chance of detection at all, this would come about when gravitational 
waves enormously more energetic than is usual would be produced. To 
produce such gravitational waves, a large black hole in the process of 
formation or growth might be required. 

In the late 1960s, the American physicist, Joseph Weber, used large 
aluminum cylinders weighing several tons each and located hundreds of 
miles apart as gravitational wave detectors. Such cylinders would be very 
slightly compressed and expanded as gravitational waves passed; and 
since gravitational waves have incredibly long wavelengths, two cylinders, 
even widely separated, would react simultaneously to the same 
gravitational wave. In fact, it is this simultaneous reaction that is the 
surest indication that a gravitational wave is being detected. 

Weber reported gravitational waves and produced considerable 
excitement. Weber’s data made it appear that enormously energetic 
gravitational events were taking place at the center of the Galaxy and that 
a large black hole might be located there. 

Other scientists have, however, tried to repeat Weber’s findings and 
have failed, so that at this time the question of whether gravitational waves 
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have been detected remains moot. There may be a black hole at the center 
of the Galaxy, but Weber’s route to its detection is discounted now, and 
other ways of detecting black holes must be considered. 

Another way, still using the black hole’s intense gravitational field in 
its immediate neighborhood, is to study the behavior of light that might be 
skimming past a black hole. Light will curve slightly in the direction of a 
gravitational source, and it will do so detectably even when it skims past a 
large object with an ordinary gravitational field, like our Sun. 

Suppose, now, that a distant galaxy has a black hole lying precisely 
between itself and Earth. The light of the galaxy will pass the point-like 
black hole, itself invisible, on all sides. On all sides, the light is bent 
toward the black hole and is made to converge in our direction. This does 
to light, gravitationally, what a lens does through refraction. The effect, 
therefore, is spoken of as a “gravitational lens.’’ 

If we were to see some galaxy which, despite its distance, looked 
abnormally large and, possibly, distorted as well, we might suspect it was 
being magnified by a gravitational lens and that between it and outselves 
lies a black hole. No such phenomenon, however, has yet been observed. 
Some other technique must be used. 

Black holes are not alone in the Universe. There could well be other 
matter in the vicinity, and such matter, passing near the black hole, might 
collide with it and be engulfed or might move into orbit about it. 

In approaching a black hole, any object larger than a dust particle 
would be subjected to such enormous tidal forces that it would be reduced 
to dust. Around the black hole, then, would be an “accretion disc,’’ a kind 
of asteroidal belt of dust particles about 200 kilometers away from the 
center. 

If the black hole happened to be an isolated one, with no great 
quantities of matter anywhere within many light-years, the accretion disc 
would be very thin, perhaps even non-existent. If, on the other hand, there 
were a large source of ordinary matter in the immediate neighborhood, a 
thick and dense accretion disc could result. 

We might suppose that an accretion disc would circle the black hole 
forever, as the Earth circles the Sun. There are, however, many mutual 
collisions that pass energy from one particle to another. Some particles are 
bound to lose energy and spiral in closer to the black hole. The closer the 
spiral, the harder it is for a particle to back out again, and once it gets past 
a certain critical difference, it can nevermore emerge. 
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There is thus a continual drizzle of matter entering the black hole. Nor 
does the accretion disc necessarily die out, since further supplies of matter 
continue to arrive from whatever matter-source exists in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Matter entering the black hole loses gravitational energy, which is 
converted into heat. The matter is further heated by the stretching and 
compression of tidal forces. The result is that matter entering the black 
hole is heated to enormous temperatures and gives off a whole range of 
electromagnetic radiation, right up to energetic x-rays. 

Thus, while we cannot detect a bare black hole surrounded by utter 
vacuum, we might conceivably detect one that is swallowing matter, since 
that matter would, as its death-cry, emit x-rays. 

The x-rays would have to be intense enough to detect across many 
light-years of space, and so it would have to represent more than a thin 
drizzle of occasional dust. There would have to be torrents of matter 
swirling inward, and this would mean that the black hole, to be detected, 
would have to be in pretty specialized surroundings. It would have to be 
within easy reach of large supplies of matter. 

Those regions where stars are thickly strewn are therefore much more 
likely to have a detectable black hole than are those regions where stars 
are sparse. Nowhere are stars distributed more thickly than at the cores of 
galaxies, and it is there perhaps, that we ought to look. 

In recent years, there has been increasing evidence that some 
spectacularly energetic explosions have taken place in galactic cores in the 
past and, in a few cases, even as we watch. Could black holes in some form 
or other be responsible? 

Indeed, a very compact and energetic microwave source has been 
detected at the center of our own Galaxy. Could that represent a black 
hole there? Some astronomers speculate that this is so and that our 
Galactic black hole has the mass of 100,000,000 stars, or 1/1000 the entire 
Galaxy. It would have a diameter of 700,000,000 kilometers (that of a red 
giant) and would be large enough to disrupt whole stars through tidal 
effects, or gulp them down whole before they could break up, if the 
approach was fast enough. 

Perhaps every galaxy has a black hole at the core, and if that is so then 
the one of that type that is nearest to ourselves is the one in our own 
Galaxy, of course, and it is 30,000 light-years away. A large black hole 
would be an uncomfortably near neighbor but 30,000 light-years is 
satisfactory insulation. 
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It may not be that galactic cores are the only places where detectable 
black holes might occur. Outside the core there are globular clusters, 
made up of tens of thousands or even hundreds of thousands of stars 
packed together in a spherical conglomerate. 

Such globular clusters (of which there are a couple of hundred in our 
Galaxy) are not as densely packed as a galactic core is, but at their centers 
star concentrations are very much higher than they are in our Sun’s 
neighborhood, for instance. 

And, as a matter of fact, a number of globular clusters have been 
tabbed as x-ray sources. The possibility therefore exists that there are 
indeed black holes at the center of some clusters, and perhaps of every 
cluster. Some astronomers speculate that such globular-cluster black 
holes may have masses 10 to 100 times that of the Sun. 

In that case, there are some detectable black holes closer than the 
core of our Galaxy. The closest globular-cluster black hole would be the 
one in Omega Centauri, which is 22,000 light-years away. 

The trouble with black holes at the center of galaxies or of globular 
clusters is that you can’t get a real look at them. You can detect unusual 
radiation and infer that there may be a black hole there. However, since 
many thousands or even millions of ordinary stars lie between the possible 
black hole and ourselves, forming an impenetrable barrier to any closer 
examination, we can only guess as to the black hole’s existence, and we 
may never be able to do more than that. 

What we need, then, is a black hole that has plenty of matter in its 
vicinity, enough to form a large accretion disc, and yet one that is 
sufficiently alone in space so that we can study the spot where it is located 
without anything of importance in between. 

This might seem like a mutually exclusive pair of requirements, but it 
isn’t. What we want is a binary, a pair of stars revolving about a mutual 
center of gravity, with one of them a black hole and one a normal star. In 
that case, if the two objects are close enough, there may be a sufficient leak 
of matter from the normal star to the black hole to form an accretion disc 
which would, in turn, serve as an x-ray source. 

So we should find some object in the heavens which consists of a 
normal star and an x-ray source circling about a mutual center of gravity, 
with no star visible at the site of the x-ray source. 

In the early 1960s, x-ray sources were first discovered in the sky 
through the use of detectors carried beyond the atmosphere by rockets. 
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(X-rays will not penetrate our atmosphere.) In 1%5, a particularly intense 
x-ray source was detected in the constellation Cygnus and was named 
Cygnus X-1. It is thought to be about 10,000 light-years from us. 

The mere fact that Cygnus X-1 was so intense an x-ray source roused 
interest. In those years, neutron stars were still being searched for and 
Cygnus X-1 might well be a neutron star. 

In 1%9, an x-ray detecting satellite was launched from the coast of 
Kenya on the fifth anniversary of Kenyan independence. It was named 
Uhuru from the Swahili word for “freedom.” It multiplied knowledge of 
x-ray sources to unlooked-for heights, since it detected 161 of them. Half 
the x-ray sources it detected were in our own Galaxy, and three of them 
were in globular clusters. 

In 1971, Uhuru detected a marked change in x-ray intensity in Cygnus 
X-1, and this was particularly interesting. By that time neutron stars had 
been discovered, and it was known that x-rays emitted by it would come in 
regular pulses. An irregular change was much more likely to arise from a 
black hole where much would depend on events in the accretion disc and 
where matter might push in in greater quantities at some times than 
others. The fact that Uhuru detected that sudden change in Cygnus X-1, 
combined with its x-ray brilliance, made the chance of a black hole look 
suddenly good. 

It was necessary to locate Cygnus X-1 with great exactness, and that 
could best be done by microwaves, which should also be arriving from the 
source if it were a black hole. Microwaves were indeed detected, and the 
use of sophisticated radio telescopes made it possible to pinpoint the 
source very accurately and place it just next to a visible star. 

The star was HD-226868, a large, hot, blue star of spectral class B, 
which was some 30 times as massive as our Sun. An astronomer at the 
University of Toronto, C. T. Bolt, showed HD-226868 to be a binary. It is 
clearly circling in an orbit with a period of 5.6 days; the nature of this orbit 
makes it appear that the other object in the binary is perhaps 5 to 8 times 
as massive as the Sun. 

The companion star cannot be seen, however, so it cannot be a normal 
star. A normal star with a mass 5 to 8 times that of the Sun would be 
dimmer than its companion, but it would be bright enough to see. The 
only reason it would not be seen would be its small size. It might be a white 
dwarf, a neutron star, or a black hole. A white dwarf can’t be more 
massive than 1.4 times the Sun, and a neutron star can’t be more massive 
than 3.2 times the Sun. That leaves us with only a black hole as a 
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possibility, and one that is closer than any galactic-core black hole or 
globular-cluster black hole could possibly be. 

Another point in favor of the black hole hypothesis is that HD-226868 
seems to be expanding as though it were entering its red-giant stage. Its 
matter would therefore very likely be spilling over into the grip of the black 
hole companion. This would form a large accretion disc and would 
account for the fact that Cygnus X-1 is such an intense x-rays source. 

The one catch is the matter of distance. 

Suppose you have a particular binary under study and can establish a 
carefully observed angular separation and period. That angular 
separation of so many hundredths of a second of arc can be converted into 
a spatial separation of so many millions of kilometers, if you know the 
distance. The greater the distance, the greater the real separation must be 
to produce the observed angular separation. 

But the greater the real separation, the greater the gravitational inter- 
action between the stars must be to produce the observed period. The 
greater the gravitational interaction between the stars, the greater the total 
mass of the two stars. 

If Cygnus X-I is indeed 10,000 light-years away, then the mass of the 
two stars is as I’ve given them and the x-ray source is too massive to be 
anything but a black hole. 

If Cygnus X-1 is, however, for some reason, much closer than that (and 
stellar distances, except for the nearest stars, can be quite uncertain) then 
the mass of the stars would be much less than we think they are. In that 
case, the invisible object serving as an x-ray source might be a neutron star 
or a white dwarf, rather than a black hole. Some have even suggested that 
it could, conceivably, be that utterly unremarkable object, a red dwarf. 
(Three quarters of all the stars in existence are red dwarfs.) 

However, the astronomical majority seems to hold for the 10,000 
light-year distance and the black hole — and since black holes are 
dramatic and imagination-stretching, that is a pleasant thought to science 
fiction people like ourselves. 


Here is a good, strong story with an absolutely convincing alien 
environment. The first of many, we hope, from Mr. Guthridge, who 
was bomdn 1948 in Vancouver, Washington and currently teaches 
writing and advertising at Loras College in Dubuque. 


The Exiled, The Hunted 

by GEORGE GUTHRTOGE 


1 

The mudbeasts had stopped 
trumpeting. Except for the screech- 
bugs and the sound of Nassam’s 
own footsteps in the knee-deep, 
whitish muck, the swamp was 
quiet. It was morning; sunlight was 
seeping through the tangle of 
spongeleaves and hanging moss. 

Stooped beneath the weight of 
the mudbeast he carried over his 
shoulders, he slogged on toward the 
hutsite, threading between tree 
trunks. His face was drawn and 
runneled with sweat, and he gazed 
into the swampmists through eyes 
blank with fatigue. Ahead, where 
the trunks thinned out and the 
ground was firm, was the rendez- 
vous point. 

Only Leeani was waiting; the 
other hunters and huntresses ap- 
parently had gone on. Using her 
spear for support, she was squat- 
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ting, a thin rope coiled around her 
shoulder. Like himself, she was a 
lithe hominid, with gray almond- 
shaped eyes and taloned fingers; to 
offset the humidity she was naked 
and well-shaved: hairless except for 
the tuft of hair at the end of her 
tail. 

Nassam stopped before her, let 
the mudbeast fall. A small animal 
with a large head and bloated torso, 
its limbs and breathing trumpet 
sprawling like tentacles, it flopped 
onto the ground and turned over, 
its eyes opening, the pupils black 
and enormous. Its flesh was slimed 
with blood, and the tissue within 
the earslits quivered. Hands on 
hips, Nassam arched his back until 
it cracked. He closed his eyes, 
breathing deeply. “So the others 
did not stay,” he said. 

She shook her head. 

He sighed angrily, then knelt; 
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she helped him lift the mudbeast. 
“Sometimes they seem to forget 
who’s leader,” he said, rising with 
effort. 

“Sometimes you seem to forget 
how to lead.” 

He jerked around toward her, 
narrowing his eyes. 

“You know hunting is the only 
good thing we have here on 
Swamp,” she went on. “Yet for the 
past three hunts you’ve reserved for 
yourself the honor of bringing in 
the kill. Do you think that’s wise, 
Nassam?” 

“It was my decision. They 
should respect it.” But perhaps he 
thought, she had a point. He hadn't 
considered the others’ feelings. Just 
assumed that since he had been the 
one to jump into the mudbeast’s 
wallow, wrestling with it as it 
heaved and trumpeted and almost 
buried him in its struggle to sub- 
merge, while the others stood at a 
safer distance, jabbing with their 
spears — that they would not 
hesitate to accept his being beast 
carrier. 

“You’re a good leader,” she 
said. “Though not always an un- 
derstanding one.” 

Again, he glared. His tail came 
up close to his legs. But her insight 
startled and shamed him, and when 
their eyes met he saw himself 
mirrored — a tall man who seemed 
even taller within her gaze. He 
suddenly realized she was chiding 
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him out of love. Her eyes were 
moist, and for a moment, his head 
bowed beneath the mudbeast, he 
was conscious only of her eyes — 
and of the sweat trickling down his 
temple. He swallowed thickly. 
“Next time the honor shall go to 
someone else,” he heard himself 
say. 

“Yes, someone else,” she said, 
her gaze still locked with his. 

Then the moment passed. 
Once, he might have forsaken his 
mate, Chola — he, who had mated 
not for love but children — and 
given his heart to this catlike 
woman who was ten years older 
than himself. But during the past 
three years — ever since the sick- 
ness had begun to ravage the camp 
— his heart had known only 
desperation; which crowded out not 
only passion but the hope of it. 

“If there is a next time,” he 
said. “If we aren’t all dead first.” 

Leeani’s eyes registered pain. 
Her lip trembled; then she turned 
and, re-entering the muck, again 
started toward the hutside. He 
watched her — the lean buttocks, 
snaking tail. Then followed. 

The terror was over. The feed- 
ing was over. The mudbeasts closed 
huge-pupiled eyes, sank with a huff 
to the bottom of their wallows. 
Time for sleep. According to the 
Knowledge, the muck was an eter- 
nal enemy. But also comforter: cool 
and calm. They were safe, now. The 
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air went silently in and out of their 
breathing trumpets. They slept. 

They plodded forward single- 
file and in silence. He was filled 
with resentment. Lately, it seemed, 
whenever he felt any emotion save 
anguish, he remembered Chola 
lying feverish back at the hut, and 
the emotion became transformed 
into remorse. His ability to lead was 
slipping away. Even his physical 
strength: back home on Styele he 
could carry an adult paledoe like a 
farmer carrying a sheaf of grain. 
Now he could barely hoist a mud- 
beast onto his shoulders, and even a 
short hike made his legs ache. The 
other hunters, he knew, respected 
his hunting prowess — though 
they refused to admit it, and 
though they hated him for mating 
with Chola, a Terran. But although 
he struggled to maintain an ap- 
pearance of strength — single- 
handedly wrestling the mudbeast, 
single-handedly bringing it back — 
it was only a matter of time before 
he would have to quit leading the 
hunt, before he would have to quit 
hunting altogether. 

Because he too had the sick- 
ness. The sickness that had already 
killed twenty. That, Chola had said, 
would kill them all. 

Once, the group had numbered 
over one hundred: all insurrection- 
ists, all exiled from Styele by the 
Terrans and the traitor Kooba. 
Once, they had considered Swamp 


a paradise: here, stranded without 
provisions or tools, they had had to 
rely solely on their hunting ability. 
And the mudbeasts made worthy 
game, surfacing only for a short 
time at night, trumpeting as they 
gorged on the reddish mushrooms 
growing half-hidden among the 
spongeleaf roots. Trumpeting a 
different sound when the hunters 
lassoed their breathing trumpets 
and the spears pierced their leath- 
ery skin. 

After a year, though, the sick- 
ness came. Nassam had sensed 
something was wrong: the women 
were barren, and the hunt tenders 
complained of dizzy spells, of a 
strange aching in the limbs. Yet on 
the night that Pleena had suddenly 
waddled from the fireside and 
collapsed onto his knees, vomiting, 
the nightbreeze fluttering the glit- 
tersilks he insisted on wearing in 
spite of the heat, Nassam had 
laughed until he nearly cried. “Fat 
old Pleena! Gets drunk on boiled 
swamp water!” 

Five weeks later, his skin soot- 
black, Pleena had died, a final 
bubble of blood forming on his lips. 

Two others were also ill. 

That afternoon Chola had tak- 
en Nassam’s hand, led him out of 
the hut. They had been living on 
one of the numerous buttes that 
rose like giant molars above the 
swamp foliage; in the hot sunlight 
of the blue-white sun Chola’s face 
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had appeared startlingly angular. 
She gazed wordlessly at Nassam, 
then slumped onto a nearby log. “I 
think ... I think it’s radiation 
sickness,” she said. 

She looked up. Nassam had 
never heard of such an illness, but 
the terror in her eyes frightened 
him. “I’ve seen it before,” she 
continued. “Years ago — back on 
Old Earth, during the Demurai 
Conflict.” 

Then, her gaze hardening, “I 
warned you, Nassam. And you just 
scoffed! We’re not exiles. We’re 
guinea pigs!” 

Nassam had lowered his eyes, 
fighting anger, his fists clenching 
and unclenching. But he knew she 
was right. Taken with the hunting, 
the virgin swamp, the idea of ruling 
an entire world, he had ignored her 
earlier warnings about the gleam in 
Kooba’s eyes at liftoff being a look 
not of victory but vengeance. This 
planetary system, Chola had over- 
heard someone say during Nas- 
sam’s sentencing, was unique in the 
known galaxy: some sort of scienti- 
fic curiosity. She had been unable 
to find out what. 

“If only we knew where the 
radiation is coming from,” she 
said. “Then maybe we could do 
something.” For a moment she was 
silent, her breathing choppy. She 
was a beautiful woman, with thick 
muscular shoulders and a broad 
nose, yet she had seemed helplessly 
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fragile. “What are we going to do, 
Nassam?” she had said, in a small 
voice. 

Not knowing what to say, feel- 
ing useless, he had said nothing. All 
the knowledge he possessed — the 
feel of a spear’s power, the thoop an 
arrow makes when it pierces the 
neck of a paledoe, the way a stone- 
knife rips a bograt’s neck, leaving 
the animal quivering on the hut 
floor — all had seemed just a fistful 
of mud squeezing through his 
fingers. 

And now, stumbling along be- 
hind Leeani, unable to catch his 
breath and too proud to ask her to 
slow down, he again felt that 
uselessness. Why not tell the others 
of his sickness and stay behind with 
Chola? Why kill himself by bring- 
in the mudbeast, when everyone 
was entitled to an equal share? His 
emotions muddled, the ache in his 
legs rising into his chest, he squint- 
ed upward. The tree trunks waver- 
ed before him, skinny and yellow- 
ish. Like bars on a cage, he 
thought. 

Had things been different back 
home on Styele — that is, had they 
remained as they once were — he 
would have married a Styelite 
woman, one of his sisters perhaps, 
and would be lying half-asleep on 
the pillows in his turret room, after 
a night of hunting sabercats and 
bloodbeasts. His flesh would be 
agleam with oil, the tuft of hair on 
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his tail neatly brushed. His fingers 
would be curled around the neck of 
a vessel filled with loque (his lips 
and chin stained red); his psi would 
be linked with those of his children 
— so he could experience their lives 
vicariously. Psi-linkage was a leg- 
acy from his people’s nomadic 
days; when practiced with one’s 
children, Nassam’s father had told 
him, it became a pleasure more 
satisfying than hunting or coupling. 
Chola called it telempathy — a 
receiving of emotions (but not 
thoughts), a communication de- 
veloped within a time when families 
might become separated during a 
hunt, and a cry for help would be 
lost beneath Styele’s plains-winds. 

Like most Styelites, Nassam 
had experienced psi-linkage many 
times. But never with children. 
Chola had insisted they wait until 
Kooba was defeated; then she 
would give Nassam what he longed 
for, what no man in the City of the 
Golden Shield had possessed: 
children with lithe Styelite bodies 
and quick Terran minds. Children 
through whom he would enjoy 
psi-lives not only of hunting and 
coupling and loque stupor, but also 
of mathematics, writing, the mys- 
terious thought-process Terrans 
called logic. 

Now he knew he would never 
experience such a linkage. 

He trudged onward. The muck 
smelled stagnant, and he thought 


of Styele, and old dreams. 

Why do they hunt us? a young- 
ling asked. His mind-speak floated 
through the swamp, interrupting 
sleep. But the Great One, though 
awakened, did not answer. In the 
muck, the cool muck, she quietly 
lolled, heavy with unborn. In a 
hundred wallows her children were 
sleeping. And could they but wait 
out the nights of terror, they would 
be forever safe. The tailed hunters 
who stalked her children would all 
die. During the height of slaughter 
the hunters’ minds would some- 
times open like those of true beings. 
Then, behind the blood-lust she 
would see their fear, for they did 
not understand the Knowledge — 
the swamp’s secrets. Nor would she 
tell them; not even for promises. 
The hunting might cease, yet the 
threat would remain. Better this 
way. Some of her children would be 
taken from her, but soon the tailed 
ones would be taken by death, and 
then she and hers would once more 
feed in peace. The thought made 
her happy. She rose to the top of 
the muck and, after sucking air 
into her trumpet, gleefully bawled. 

In the distance a mudbeast 
sounded, a moaning that drifted 
through the tree trunks. Nassam 
wheeled, a familiar urgency alive 
within him. He stifled it. No sense 
searching for the animal. Even if 
they could find the wallow, by the 
time they threaded through the 
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muck and tree trunks, the mud- 
beast would be submerged for the 
day. Only the fleshy trumpet ex- 
tending from the top of the head to 
a couple of centimeters above the 
muck would belie the animal’s 
existence. And that trumpet would 
be impossible to spot in the swamp. 

Once, seated by the fireside and 
holding a chunk of meat, Chola 
had said that except for the tenta- 
cle-like appendages a mudbeast 
looked like a baby manatee wearing 
a tulip. But unable to picture the 
images she was using, Nassam 
could only visualize what the ani- 
mal looked like in reality. Still, 
when making the comparison, 
Chola had grinned, her mouth 
showing black where her front 
tooth was missing, and now the 
remembrance of - her happiness 
made Nassam smile. 

A voice shattered his reverie. 
“Should I get the others, and we’ll 
go after it?” Leeani’s eyes danced 
with excitement. “Sounds like a big 
one. Must be late getting to bed.” 

“You know as well as I it would 
be a waste of time.” 

She pouted. “Sometimes you 
sound like a Terran.” 

Anger welled within him. But 
there was no malice in her eyes. She 
did not recognize her own bigotry. 

Calming himself, he touched 
her shoulder gently, trying to reas- 
sure her that he forgave her such 
prejudices — though he knew she 
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would think his touch merely to be 
condescension toward her childlike 
excitement about hunting the mud- 
beast. 

They moved off together; the 
muck was deep here, and he walked 
increasingly bent-backed. The 
throbbing in his legs and chest grew 
stronger. He was breathing in short 
harsh gulps. 

He stumbled; she put her hand 
against the small of his back to 
steady him. “You seem especially 
tired this morning.” 

“It’s been a long hunt.” 

“My mate keeps telling me we 
should stay close to the huts, hunt 
bograts ... harvest mushrooms.” 

“And what do you say?” His 
eyes burning with sweat; he squint- 
ed against the pain. 

“I say he has been tending the 
hut too long.” 

“Perhaps.” 

She frowned. “One hunts for 
more than just food, Nassam.” It 
was an adage he had not heard in 
years, and for the first time he 
realized it was not entirely truthful. 
Then she added, “His heart is full 
of self-pity ... about losing Styele, I 
mean.” 

“Sometimes I feel that way 
myself.” 

“At least here the hunting is 
true,” she said. “After the Terrans 
killed off the bloodbeasts, the 
rigtail would come scooting 
through the grain by the thousands. 
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You remember how their eyes 
would glisten? It got so I would just 
sit down where a field was being 
sickled, brace the greatbow with my 
feet, and let the arrow fly. I didn’t 
even aim. 

“And the paledoe. Oh, the 
paled oe!” 

He ceased to listen. She was 
wrong about the Terrans — though 
maybe things had been different 
over in Aptoli, beyond the moun- 
tains. But outside his home city, the 
City of the Golden Shield, the 
hunting had gone bad long before 
the Terrans had begun building the 
commo station. Long, in fact, be- 
fore the Terrans had landed on 
Styele at all. There had been no 
mass true-beast killings. The Ter- 
rans’ arrival had merely accelerated 
a process that had been going on 
for centuries: the takeover of land 
and of the Huntcouncil by the 
farmers. 

“Then my children began shun- 
ning the old ways,’’ she was saying. 
“My youngest son was the first. 
Burned his greatbow and scattered 
the ashes across the turret room 
floor. But with that kind of hunt- 
ing, who could blame him? He even 
refused me psi-life. Said it was an 
invasion of privacy. Can you believe 
such a thing, Nassam?’’ 

“At least back home you could 
have children.” 

They continued on in silence. 
Now he could glimspe the bottom 
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edge of the nearest hut, a meter 
above the swamp floor. The muck 
was nearly to his crotch and was 
intensely white — a coloration, 
Chola had told him, apparently due 
to some substance similar to what 
she called boric acid. The mud- 
beast felt very heavy. Each footfall 
was a struggle. 

Again she closed her eyes, let 
the muck enfold her. Cool and soft 
it was, quiet and secure as the 
unborn within her. Elsewhere in the 
swamp, she knew, were other Great 
Ones — though beyond the range 
of her mind-speak. Yet once the 
mudbeasts had been one family, 
and not of the swamp, from which 
the Knowledge promised deliver- 
ance. But she did not want to be 
delivered from the swamp, from the 
muck’s cool darkness. Only from 
the hunters. 

II 

The hut was lit only by a fire 
bowl and stank of vomit. Chola had 
moved her bed of safagrass from 
her usual place beside the door; 
now she lay along the far wall, 
staring into darkness. Nassam 
crossed the room and knelt. 

Her cheeks, pockmarked since 
adolescence, were sunken; she 
looked up at him through eyes that 
seemed to float within her skull. 
Her scalp, which during coupling 
he used to caress with his tongue, 
was scaly, and beginning to black- 
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en; he wished she still had her long 
black hair. 

“Did you bring meat?” 

“They’re cutting off the outer 
fat now.” 

“You were gone a long time. 
You must be hungry.” 

Her concern embarrassed him, 
made him recall his earlier desire, 
however fleeting, for Leeani. He 
glanced away, toward the log wall. 
Such a woman! Even though sick, 
Chola put his needs before her own. 
Were their places reversed, he knew 
he would think of no one but 
himself. But she seemed to accept 
the approach of death as nothing 
more than the shadows quivering 
beyond the fire bowl; except for 
brief instances when confusion or 
frustration — not fear — could 
reduce her to tears, she was, he had 
long ago decided, the stronger of 
them. Yet he was deigned pro- 
tector. 

He took her hand in his, sat 
back on his haunches. She started 
to speak, she did not speak. Her 
eyes were full of tenderness. He 
faintly smiled. How very much she 
had given up for him — for his 
race! She loved the Styelite hunters, 
she had told him on their mating 
night, because of their physical 
beauty. Because they reminded her 
of half-naked ancestors who once 
had hunted the forests of Old 
Earth. Ancestors who were to her 
greater than gods, being kinsmen. 
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I’ve been thinking,” she said 
finally. “About the sickness.” 

“Please. Don’t talk. About 
that.” His voice was hoarse, almost 
a cough. 

“I think we should move the 
huts,” she said, ignoring him. 

“Move the huts?” 

“Yes. Deeper into the swamp. 
It’s worth a try, anyway.” 

A dull pain ran the length of his 
tail. He remembered the other 
moves: standing sometimes chest- 
deep in the muck, trying to lash the 
logs together. 

Before the first move, Chola 
had stood near the edge of the 
butte; simply, cordially, as objec- 
tively as possible she had tried 
explaining both the sickness and 
her reasons for the move. “The 
butte may contain radioactive ma- 
terial,” she had said. And later, 
with an emotional sweep of her 
arm: “At least we know life goes on 
within the swamp!” Below, broken 
only by the scattered buttes, the 
swamp’s foliage stretched as far as 
the eye could see. 

The Styelites had listened im- 
passively, arms folded, eyes down- 
cast. Finally, careful not to raise 
her eyes or voice — and thus 
dignify her opponent’s arguments 
— Leeani had said, “What do you 
know of swamp life, Terran wo- 
man? You’re too night-blind even 
to hunt bograts. True, some of us 
love the swamp ... but for hunting. 
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not to live there. Do you find it hot 
up here? Do you find the air so 
water-filled you can barely take a 
breath? Try breathing down in the 
swamp sometime. 

“Besides, maybe the sickness of 
which you speak simply does not 
affect the swamp creatures.” 

In the end, though, even Leeani 
had acquiesced. Acquiesced be- 
cause Nassam had asked them to. 
And because, in the face of a 
sickness that made even the hard- 
iest scream with pain and some- 
times brought tears of blood to the 
eyes, any action was better than 
none. 

In the swamp, the number of 
deaths had declined: not counting 
Ko and Matla-Opeck, who had 
been carried down on makeshift 
stretchers, only six had died within 
two years — compared to a dozen 
the year before. Moreover, the rate 
with which the sickness progressed 
had lessened dramatically. Wata- 
blu had lasted fourteen months. 
And, after five months, Chola was 
healthier than Pleena had been 
after two weeks. 

They had moved twice more. 
Optimistic from their initial success 
against the radiation, Chola had 
convinced the others that the radia- 
tion could only be weaker the 
further they moved fi’om the butte. 

However, the death and sick- 
ness-progress rates had remained 
constant. 


“They’ll never consent to an- 
other move,” Nassam said, 
squinting against the hut’s wavery 
darkness. 

Chola raised onto her elbow, 
her smile turned to angry disbelief. 
“Of course not! One or two 
setbacks, and your people just give 
up. Most of you don’t even seem to 
care about dying. You just go off 
and hunt until you drop!” 

He gazed downward. There was 
silence. Then, gripping his arm and 
pulling herself close to him, she 
looked up with pleading eyes. 
“You’ve got to make them listen to 
me,” she said. “We’ve got to keep 
trying.” Twisting at the waist and 
reaching into the shadows beyond 
the head of the bed, she drew out a 
spongeleaf. Shiny on the bottom 
and coarsely pitted on the top, 
three times the size and twice the 
thickness of her hand, it looked like 
an engorged green tongue. “Look 
at this,” she said. She sliced her 
fingernail across the leaf; trans- 
parent liquid oozed out. 

She wetted her finger, held it 
towards his lips. “Taste it.” He did 
— grimaced slightly, then again 
tasted. Water. Bitter, but still 
water. 

“We’ve been living down here 
in the swamp all this time,” she 
said, “and until ... until now that 
I’ve been bedridden I’ve never 
really noticed how strange these 
leaves are. My training is in inor- 
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ganic chemistry, not botany, but I 
know that such thick, succulent 
plants are normally associated with 
deserts — not with a tropical 
climate like we have here. And yet, 
except for the buttes, the plant 
covers this entire area. For all we 
know, it may cover the whole damn 
planet.” 

She paused, then went on. “I’ll 
admit that when we first moved 
down here I was afraid Leeani was 
right — that the animals are simply 
immune to the radiation. Perhaps 
they are; I don’t know. There’s 
really no way to tell. 

“But I do know that something 
down here must be blocking the 
radiation. If we were still living 
above the swamp. I’d be dead by 
now. I’m not sure if the radiation is 
from the butte, the sun, or wherever 
— but something down here is 
reducing the intensity. It’s not a 
matter of distance; we know that 
from the second and third moves. 

“All I can think that might be 
doing it,” she said, shaking her 
head in amazement, “is this crazy 
plant.” Nassam took the leaf and, 
holding the stem carefully between 
his thumb and forefinger, turned 
the plant slowly, staring. 

He frowned. Whenever she talk- 
ed about radiation he became con- 
fused. Hadn’t she told him that 
only a shield of lead twenty centi- 
meters thick could stop the things 
called gamma and cobalt rays? 
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If only he could see this radia- 
tion thing she spoke of. But how 
could one defend against some- 
thing that was, as she said, “in the 
air”? Would radiation fall before a 
spear? Could he wrestle it down, 
hugging it between his knees like a 
mudbeast until the others killed it? 
Could he drive it out like he had 
sicknesses back home, with hot 
salt-baths and the burning of jan- 
fur leaves? She had said no. 

The whole thing was like a 
witchcraft. And he was no magic- 
ian. 

“This plant, then, has been 
helping us?” 

She glanced at it; then frustra- 
tion and despair suddenly moved 
across her features — a tightening 
of facial muscles, a sudden cold 
terror in the eyes. “I don’t know,” 
she said, her voice quavering. “The 
whole idea doesn’t make any 
sense.” Her gaze jerked toward 
him. That he did not consider her 
hypothesis absurd — that he 
understood her reasoning at all — 
seemed to lighten her despair. 
“Find a place where the overhead 
foliage is extremely dense,” she 
said. 

Looking at the leaf, he wonder- 
ed if he should tell her that, to his 
knowledge, the foliage was as dense 
here as anywhere. In many places, 
in fact, the foliage was less dense, 
and the sunlight was a silvery haze 
breaking through the leaves. There, 
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the hunting had been poor — 
unlike here in semidarkness, where 
mudbeasts were plentiful. 

Besides, the foliage’s density 
was only half the problem. “Even if 
I could find such a place,” he said, 
“I doubt the others would move. 
After the futility of the last two 
moves, they would require proof 
that your idea is right.” 

“Proof, when they’re dying?” 

“Even with proof they might 
not move. They would know the 
idea was yours. They might not 
trust the proof.” 

“Because I’m Terran.” There 
was a look in her eyes which 
Nassam knew was not hatred but 
was akin to it. 

“Because you were wrong twice 
before. And, yes ... because you’re 
Terran.” 

Her look became a glare. “Your 
people and their petty vendetta! 
What am I, the epitome of the 
Terran race? All I ever did in the 
Terran army was drive a damn 
jeep! Haven’t I been through 
enough for your people? Wasn’t I 
in the front lines when we went up 
against Kooba’s bologuns? Wasn’t 
it me who fell on my knees during 
your trial, pleading for exile for you 
when Kooba wanted you quartered 
alive? You and the others wouldn’t 
even look at me while I humbled 
myself in the dust ... not even when 
Kooba stood and laughed and 
called me a hunter’s whore. 


“And now look at me, Nas- 
sam!” She peered directly into his 
eyes. “If nothing else, doesn’t the 
fact that I have radiation sickness 
make me a part of this ... this 
community’! Haven’t I earned the 
right to have my opinions taken 
seriously?” 

She lay back, breathing through 
her nose, fighting for self-control. 
“Find a dense place and make the 
others move there, Nassam. Don’t 
even move the huts; just build 
something temporary. 

“Talk to the others. Convince 
them to do something', don’t just 
wait for the end. They’ll listen to 
you. You’re a good leader; they 
admire you for that. I know I do. 
That’s why I married you.” 

“You mated with me because I 
was leader?” He had always as- 
sumed she loved him for his hunt- 
ing ability, for his independence. 

“I married you because I 
thought you would beat Kooba.” 
There was shame in her voice, and 
— due, Nassam knew, to her 
despair — a certain need to hurt 
him. “I wanted to be queen.” 

He left her, then; he would not 
listen to such cold, sadistic rage. 
Outside, curled in a fetal ball at the 
far end of one of the gangways, 
Leeani was sleeping. Nassam 
glanced back towards Chola’s hut, 
then lay down on the logs. 

He decided that, come evening, 
he and Leeani would hunt the big 
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mudbeast they had heard earlier. If 
empty-handed the next morning, 
then he would search for a dense- 
foliage place, no matter how futile 
the effort. He would do that much, 
anyway. 

Ill 

Within her, love moved: the 
stirring of unborn. Coddled by 
muck, the Great One awoke to 
nightfall and hunger, her mind 
adream with the Knowledge passed 
down by two-score generations of 
Great Ones before her. Knowledge 
she both understood and feared. Of 
stars and starships the Knowledge 
spoke, of neutrons and the muck. 
But also of deliverance — which 
could only mean loss of her swamp- 
life. For a moment she closed her 
mind to both the Knowledge and 
the hunger. She dared not feed; 
there might be hunters. Her hear- 
ing was poor, and lately the tailed 
ones had become such stealthy, 
cunning creatures. Then again, love 
moved. Eat she must. Surrendering 
not fear but the freedom to fear in 
safety, she rose to the wallow’s 
surface and tilted her head, listen- 
ing as best she could. Once she 
began feeding, she would have 
difficulty breathing, and the result- 
ant trumpeting would fill the 
swamp. But now, only the screech- 
bugs punctured the swamp’s quiet. 
She moved to the edge of the 
wallow and, finding a cluster of 


mushrooms among the spongeleaf 
roots, began to gorge. 

According to his reckoning, 
they were getting close to where the 
trumpeting had come from the 
morning before. They plodded for- 
ward slowly — Nassam carrying a 
spear, Leeani a rope, shortbow and 
quiver. 

“If your woman thinks we will 
move again,” Leeani was saying in 
a carefully controlled whisper, 
“then the sickness has rotted her 
mind. Don’t listen to her, Nassam; 
certainly don’t tell the others. 
Those of us who fought alongside 
you said we would follow you to the 
ends of the worlds, and you know a 
true Styelite never breaks his word. 
But some are claiming that since 
we’ve changed worlds, the alleg- 
iance no longer exists.” 

“I only said I might look for a 
dense-foliage place. I just want to 
make her happy. I never said I 
would take her seriously.” 

“But you will, Nassam. I know 
you will; you always have. You’re 
no longer the man you were at your 
trial — able to face death impas- 
sively.” 

Suddenly the trumpeting be- 
gan. At first the sound seemed to 
lack origin, as if the elements of the 
swamp — the muck, the sponge- 
leaf, the humid darkness — had 
conspired to orchestrate a music 
uniquely their own. Then the 
sound’s origin became evident — 
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apparently from beyond the copse 
of spongeleaf trunks just ahead. 
Nassam motioned for Leeani to 
go around; he would squeeze be- 
tween the trunks. 

The trunks were so close to- 
gether he had to move sideways, 
and he instantly felt caged. The air 
was hot and heavy; he could not 
swallow. The pain in his legs and 
chest had returned. 

He pushed on, each footfall 
seeming thunderous. Hanging moss 
brushed his face. He pushed it 
aside, then he could see the wallow 
— and then the mudbeast: a 
mound of flesh three times larger 
than any mudbeast they had taken 
before, its head looking like a sack 
of grain left in a barren field. 

Nassam sucked a deep breath, 
licked his lips, crept toward the tree 
trunk nearest the animal. Blood 
pounded in his ears; the spear felt 
slick. The mudbeast was only two 
meters away, its breathing pulsing 
through the wallow, the trumpet 
lying flaccid down the side of its 
head. 

Now the animal began to move 
away. Nassam could not wait for 
Leeani to sneak up from the 
opposite shore. Tensing, he inched 
around the trunk, finding toeholds 
among the twining spongeleaf 
roots. He kept his eyes on the 
mudbeast’s neck, where the flesh 
wrinkled into folds. Then, the 
muscles in his belly and tail tight- 


ening, he lifted his spear — and 
soundlessly leaped. 

She did not hear the hunter, yet 
was instinctively turning toward the 
middle of the wallow when the 
weight pounced onto her back. 
Limbs weaving beneath her, she 
shifted suddenly toward the shore- 
line, rolling sideways. And then the 
weight was gone. 

Thrown from the mudbeast, he 
landed with his back against 
spongeleaf roots, his arms flung 
open and the spear still uplifted. 
Muck sloshed over his face. He 
came up immediately, sputtering. 

Directly above him was the wall 
of gray flesh. The mudbeast shifted 
again, trying to bury him. Nassam 
thrusted upward with his spear, but 
his legs were pinned beneath the 
animal, and the thrust lacked 
power. Then he was under for a 
second time. Muck filled his 
mouth. His free hand clutched at 
the animal’s side, at roots, at the 
muck. He psi-called to Leeani. 

Then he broke surface again. 
Gripping the spear with both 
hands, he heaved upward with all 
his strength as he again fell back- 
ward. 

An agonized bellow filled the 
air. The animal shuddered and 
listed to the right. Nassam rolled 
clear; be was just reaching up for 
the spear — still in the mudbeast’s 
side — when the weight again 
rolled toward him. Caught against 
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the base of a spongeleaf trunk, the 
spear suspended the animal’s 
weight for an instant, then bowed 
— and snapped. 

Fighting the muck, his nails 
clawing for a hold on the mud- 
beast’s side, Nassam kicked free of 
the swamp and scrambled onto the 
animal’s back, the broken spear in 
his hand. His psi was still open, and 
he could feel Leeani fighting 
through the last line of trunks on 
the opposite shore. 

Again the mudbeast rolled. But 
Nassam was not above the roll, and 
he clung on, straddling the neck, 
arms around the base of the breath- 
ing trumpet and knees pinching 
inward. 

Suddenly the mudbeast chang- 
ed direction, now plowing toward 
the middle of the wallow. Arching 
his back, Nassam reared back on 
the breathing trumpet; if the mud- 
beast managed to bury its head in 
the muck, he would not be able to 
stop it from submerging altogether. 

Straining, eyes bulging, her side 
aflame with pain and the hunter’s 
strangle hold cutting her wind, she 
struggled against both the hunter 
and the paralyzing fear that lay 
along the fringes of her mind. 
Again and again she thrashed, 
bellowing, slapping her head a- 
gainst the muck. Still the hunter 
held on. And slowly the fear swept 
over her — a fear originating in the 
depths of her womb. It seized her 


mind, and though she continued to 
move from side to side, the efforts 
became mechanical. "Kill me not, 
hunter, ” her mind-speak cried out. 
"Kill me not!” 

Nassam had just leaned over the 
animal’s head and was ready to 
plunge the spear end into the eye 
when he sensed the mudbeast’s 
wail. For a moment he thought 
Leeani was psi-calling; he peered 
toward the far shore, the sponge- 
leaf trunks vaporous in his night- 
vision. Then, realizing the source, 
he remembered childhood tales of 
wise hunters who could communi- 
cate with animals. Perhaps this was 
what the tales had meant. 

Again the emotion passed 
through him — more vivid this 
time. The animal ceased moving, 
its heartbeat thudding through 
Nassam’s loins. He slackened his 
grip on the trumpet and concen- 
trated, opening his psi, his eyes 
closed. 

Mental pictures began to form 
— slowly, then faster, now a 
whirlwind. At first they frightened 
him; this was a psi-experience 
unlike anything he had known 
before. His brain was filled with a 
chaos of images; his forehead fur- 
rowing, he struggled to sort them 
out. 

By degrees the images became 
scenes, and he relived memories he 
had wanted to forget: of himself 
squatting within a darkened hut. 
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his voice uplifted in lament at 
Watablu’s death. Of muck merging 
over the bodies of Ko and Matla- 
Opeck as they were lowered into a 
wallow, their spears strapped to 
their chests and their faces powder- 
ed. 

Then he witnessed something 
which initially he did not under- 
stand. He and the other exiles were 
standing along the edge of the 
wallow, silently watching the mud- 
beasts feed in peace. Chola was 
among the group, and Bikop and 
Sti — their skin healthily tan. 

And slowly Nassam sensed what 
the mudbeast was trying to tell 
him; promise that neither he nor 
the others would hunt the mud- 
beasts, and the animal would tell 
him how to survive the sickness. 

For a moment he thought it 
impossible that he could ever make 
such a promise. He remembered 
the day he had quit hunting back 
on Styele: a herd of paledoe had 
come out of the grainfield, running- 
leaping toward him as though 
consciously wanting an arrow. Dis- 
gusted, he had laid his greatbow 
down on a large rock and, tears in 
his eyes, had resolved to kill the 
farmer-king, Kooba. 

But then he also remembered: a 
dust cloud rolling out of the red- 
dish-gold Styelite sun — a gyro jeep 
passengered by three survey men 
and driven by a woman, lumbering 
through the grain and up the rise to 


the City of the Golden Shield; the 
woman driving with arms held 
stiffly, elbows locked and hair 
flying, her silver-foil suit catching 
and losing the sunlight. Her be- 
mused smile when she looked at the 
small, ancient shield on the city 
gate, the shield’s paint chipped and 
the wood showing through. Her 
childish giggling, when on their 
mating night she told him her tribe 
had been called Blackfoot, and he 
had glanced down her legs. Her 
voice, soft and husky, when she 
again had assured him that, yes, 
their races could produce children; 
and then her fingertips touching his 
tail — gingerly, like a virgin bride 
exploring her husband for the first 
time. 

Had he loved her then? Pro- 
bably. Though at the time he had 
told himself he was coupling with 
her strictly for children. Did he love 
her now? Yes. But did he love her 
enough? 

Or did he just fear her, fear 
death? Not only her death, but his 
own? 

He promised, mentally visual- 
izing each of the exiles breaking his 
or her spear in turn. Then the 
memories fell away, his psi now an 
unstained cloud wafting within 
himself; then again he could feel 
the pulse and images of the mud- 
beast’s telepathy. He felt himself 
drawn into the animal’s womb; 
then he was an adult mudbeast 
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foraging for mushrooms; then a- 
gain within the womb — passing 
backward twenty mudbeast genera- 
tions, his tentacle-limbs becoming 
stronger and his revulsion of the 
swamp greater, until hnally he 
discovered himself half-asleep and 
warmly comfortable within a glass 
hemisphere in a starship. They 
were approaching the furthest 
planets of a solar system; he and 
the other mudbeasts must wake 
fully, control with their combined 
wills and the wall of blinking lights. 

Then he was again Nassam son 
of Longur, great-great grandson of 
Goldenshield; he was astraddle a 
mudbeast in the middle of a 
wallow; and now he saw himself — 
no longer encapsulated in either a 
starship or hemisphere — shooting 
naked through space, spear in 
hand. He imagined a sun, the 
Styelite sun, and nearing it he lost 
the spear but not the velocity — 
diving headlong into the gaseous 
swirls, sinking, pulled ever down- 
ward, squeezed by incredible pres- 
sure and burned black by the heat, 
his body now curled into a ball, 
somersaulting, and now disinte- 
grating molecule by molecule. One 
with the sun, he witnessed the 
fusion process of its innermost 
furnaces, the searing cohesion of 
atoms. Many particles — some of 
which Nassam saw as a neutral 
white — would tear away from that 
cohesion; colliding, zigzagging, col- 


liding, the neutral particles would 
stream toward the sun’s surface, 
never to reach it. 

Then Nassam again felt himself 
launched into space, this time 
entering the sun over Swamp: a 
blue-white ball symbolically set 
apart from the rest of the galaxy. 
Here the core was hotter; so hot 
that the fusion occurred not only in 
the interior but also close to the 
surface. Neutral particles from the 
surface fusion rained out into 
space, decaying as they traveled 
toward Swamp. Of those reaching 
the planet, many could not pene- 
trate the atmosphere; relatively few 
particles penetrated the sponge- 
leaves. 

None got through the top layer 
of the muck. To survive, the exiles 
had only to burrow. 

Emotionally drained, Nassam 
kicked his leg over the neck of the 
mudbeast and, poised for a second 
on the animal’s back, jumped 
toward shore, landing with a sloppy 
splash and then trudging up to 
firmer ground. Though not com- 
pletely understanding what he had 
just seen, he intuited that the 
mudbeast had shown him the truth, 
and he knew Chola would under- 
stand what he did not. He also 
knew he could convince the others 
that to survive they would have to 
live like mudbeasts or bograts; 
should they not believe him, he 
would bring them here. 
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Still, he felt cheated. Not be- 
cause he had lost twenty friends 
while the answer lay so simply 
before him, but because he would 
have to give up hunting. 

Leaning against a spongeleaf 
trunk, he gazed vacantly toward the 
mudbeast, wishing he had not 
made the promise. The more he 
thought about the promise, the 
faster his mind began to turn. An 
idea sparked within him, caught 
fire. He slyly smiled. By burrowing, 
he thought, we will survive the 
sickness; perhaps the sterility will 
also pass. 

And he had never promised that 
the exiles’ children would not hunt. 
He and the other adults would hunt 
vicariously. 

He began to laugh — head 
thrown back, mouth open, chiseled 
upper teeth touching his lower lip. 
But then he saw Leeani standing 
waist-deep in the wallow, just now 
raising her bow, and the laugh died 
in his throat. His psi shrieked. 

Too late. The arrow struck the 
mudbeast in the right eye. The 
animal moaned — not a bellow, as 
earlier — listed and, its head 
flopped awkwardly sideways and 
blackish pus oozing down the side 
of its face — began to slowly sink. 

“Grab the trumpet!” Leeani 
called, hands cupped at her mouth. 
“Keep its head up!” 

Nassam took a step forward, 
then stopped. Merely keep the 
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animal afloat, and he would bring 
home not only the swamp’s secret 
but also the largest mudbeast ever 
taken. Awed by the prize, the 
others would believe him — would 
follow him. 

And why shouldn’t he bring it 
back? The beast was obviously 
dying; better to feed eighty Styelites 
than to rot in the swamp. Was it his 
fault that the promise had been 
broken? Had it, in fact, been 
broken at all? Did the promise 
really exist when he had not had 
enough time to tell the others? 

Still, he felt bound. The ani- 
mal’s head was now completely 
submerged and, as the rest of the 
body began to sink, Nassam knew a 
part of himself was being pulled 
into the wallow’s depths. 

There was a sucking noise, a 
slight whirlpooling of the muck; 
then the mudbeast was gone. The 
first rays of sunlight were filtering 
through the spongeleaves; the tree 
trunks surrounding the wallow 
seemed to lean inward. Nassam 
glanced toward Leeani; she was 
standing slump-shouldered, short- 
bow in hand, watching helplessly as 
her hunt partner allowed the enor- 
mous animal to slip away forever. 
Nassam pitied her. 

He would never, he realized, 
hunt the mudbeasts again. And he 
would try to keep the others from 
doing so. He hoped they would 
follow his example and live beneath 
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the muck, but it no longer mattered 
to him whether he remained their 
leader. Nothing mattered except 
that he go on living. Living not for 
hunting or children, not for plea- 
sure or dreams. But for love. That 
was enough — merely to live: for 
himself, for Chola. 

The muck, the cool muck, 
enfolded her. Her side no longer 
hurt; her eye only lightly throbbed. 
She struggled to expell the unborn 
from her womb. But then, knowing 
the futility of trying to force young- 
lings into the world before they are 
ready to enter, she had only her 
sorrow — and her hope. Reading 
the hunter's mind as she sank 
beneath the surface, she had seen 
that his blood-lust was gone. Per- 
haps hers would be the last slaught- 


er. Yet she feared the worst: feared 
the deliverance the Knowledge pro- 
mised was not deliverance from the 
swamp — as she had thought — 
but from life itself. Someday, per- 
haps, only the hunter’s descendants 
would people the wallows. De- 
scendants whom — because of their 
forefathers' initial exposure to the 
neutron radiation — the swamp 
would gradually change, as it had 
done to her race. Their limbs would 
atrophy, they would come to con- 
sider the swamp as home. Dying, 
she tried to content herself with 
that belief; she tried to hate. But 
she could not hate; and then her 
mind-speak, filled with good-bys 
and love, went out to her children. 
Her body spasmed, and she gave 
herself up to the swamp. 



Readers who have been with us for a few years will surely recall Gary 
Jennings’ “Sooner Or Later Or Never Never" (May 1972) about the 
incredible adventures of the Rev. Crispen Mobey in the Australian 
outback. Mobey, who might be described as the Inspector Clouseau of the 
ecclesiastic world, here sets off into Deep Space with, as might be 
expected. Earth-shaking results. 

Not With A Bang But A Bleep 

by GARY JENNINGS 


VIA COMLASER TO: 

Col. John B. Obnox 
USAF Chaplain 
NASA Central Control 
Houston, TX, U.S.A. 

Planet: Earth 
System: Solar 
Galaxy: Milky Way 
The Universe 

Esteemed Reverend Colonel Obnox: 

Surprise! And greetings from 
the once Mars-bound spaceship 
Corrigan, which by now all of you 
on Earth must have given up for 
lost. This is your protege, the Rev. 
2nd Lt. Crispin Mobey, at the 
transmitter. 

Have I got news for you, sir! For 
the world! For all mankind!!! 

But I must restrain my enthus- 
iasm and postpone my revelation, 
simply in order to make this a co- 
herent report, for I am comlasering 
this message to Earth at the Cap- 
tain’s request and — 


“At the Captain’s bleeping 
command, God bleep it!” That is 
the Captain interpolating, from 
behind my shoulder at the comcon- 
sole. I will not sully the laser beam 
with his language verbatim. As 3V 
used to do on Earth, I will bleep his 
more offensive utterances. Now he 
has turned away, to the Sip-a-Nip 
tubes, where he lately spends much 
of his time, and has turned over to 
me the responsibility and privilege 
of reporting the extraordinary voy- 
age of the Corrigan. 

I should immediately explain 
why you have received no messages 
from this craft since shortly after 
our blastoff. It appears that we very 
soon attained a speed faster than 
that of light, so all the frantic corn- 
laser messages which were sent 
merely trailed along behind us like 
an impalpable kite tail. Now, how- 
ever, we are once more aimed 
toward Earth and have again at- 
tained the approximate speed of 
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light, so our comlaser blips should 
be preceding us “like machine gun 
bullets from an old-time strafing 
plane,” as the Captain put it in 
nontechnical terms. I do not much 
like the metaphor of strafing my 
beloved old Earth, but — 

“Why the bleep not?” Here’s 
the Captain again, ranting as he 
reads my printout. “Earth ought to 
be bleeping well prepared for any- 
thing from Crispinhead Mobey by 
now!” And he stomps away. 

I am addressing this message to 
you. Rev. Col. Obnox — and will 
continue as if speaking to you per- 
sonally — simply because you were 
the far-sighted visionary who re- 
cruited me for this assignment. 
But, alas, I fear you are long dead, 
sir, and this communique is prob- 
ably being received by a reverend 
replacement generations after your 
time. 

The Captain has tried, in his 
brusque way, to explain to me the 
difference between the passage of 
time here on the Corrigan and that 
on dear old Earth. We were never 
instructed to travel at the unprece- 
dented speed we have attained, nor 
were we expected to. At our veloc- 
ity, according to the Captain, while 
time marches on normally here 
aboard ship, the clocks and calen- 
dars on Earth have been, by com- 
parison, absolutely galloping. The 
Captain had to put this very sim- 
plistically for me to comprehend. 


and, as well as I can understand, it 
is all the doing of the late Professor 
Einstein. We are likely to land 
among incredulous hordes of our 
own great-great-great-etc.-grand- 
children, who will have no history 
or recollection of the Corrigan’s 
mission — and on an Earth which 
we voyagers through time as well as 
space may scarcely recognize. 

“If there’s still a bleeping Earth 
for us to land on!” The Captain 
again, with a hiccup. 

I have never married, so of 
course I shan’t have to introduce 
myself to a gaggle of doting great- 
etc.-grandchildren. I mention these 
things merely to preface my re- 
marks to Whomever They May 
Concern. That is, to whatever 
Chaplain has replaced you. Rev. 
Col. Obnox, at your pulpit-console. 
Since he (you) (whoever) may never 
have heard of the Corrigan, nor of 
its intended but misplaced destina- 
tion, nor of this Crispin Mobey so 
suddenly and startlingly comlaser- 
ing from out of Deep Space, it be- 
hooves me to backtrack a bit before 
our big bird’s blastoff, in order to 
make our subsequent mishaps and 
goodhaps understandable. Inas- 
much as the Captain appears deter- 
mined to lay the blame (his word, 
not mine) on me — and even mut- 
ters of having me Court-Martialed, 
along with himself, if his liver lasts 
to Earth — I had best begin by re- 
counting what led up to my fortui- 
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tous presence aboard the good ship 
Corrigan. 

1 modestly submit that it was 
fitting that I should be the first or- 
dained Chaplain ever assigned to a 
spacecrew. My whole life, since my 
matriculation at the Southern 
Primitive Protestant College of Di- 
vinity in Grobian, Virginia, has 
been spent in the service of the ven- 
erable SoPrim Protestant Church. 
For example, immediately upon 
graduation from the seminary, I 
was assigned to convert to SoPrim 
Christianity a heathen tribe in the 
so-called Never-Never Land of the 
Australian Outback. Some of my 
critical colleagues have claimed 
that my handling of that venture set 
both Christianity and the noble 
missionary profession back by fifty 
years. But I defy any carper to show 
me a single Australian aborigine 
who still dares to observe the 
heathen rituals and superstitions I 
was sent to discourage. 

Then, after a well-earned sab- 
batical, I was assigned by the 
SoPrim Missionary Board as spiri- 
tual adviser to a UN peace-keeping 
team (UNPEEK) dispatched to the 
tiny nation of Oblivia in South 
America. Long riven by a politically 
motivated civil war, Oblivia had 
but recently subsided into a sort of 
exhausted pacification. I regret to 
report that my well-meant efforts 
there reignited the conflict — this 
time into the bloodiest religious war 


since the Crusades. After I and the 
unoffending UNPEEK people had 
been ignominiously expelled, Obli- 
via resigned from the UN, seceded 
from both South America and the 
Western Hemisphere and, last I 
heard, was still being ravaged by re- 
ligious strife. Some have said, “On 
Mobey’s head be it.” But I direct 
your attention to the fact that there 
has never again been a political war 
in that country. Ever since my 
timely intercession, Oblivia’s civil 
wars have been all religious. 

For a while, however, I was dis- 
heartened by that (as it seemed to 
me then) failed experiment. I ap- 
plied to the SoPrim Elders for a 
leave of absence, which they almost 
eagerly granted. Like a wounded 
animal seeking its den, I crept away 
to the land from which my ances- 
tors had emigrated to Virginia in 
colonial days. We Mobeys — you 
can look it up — originally hailed 
from the rather gothically gloomy 
English county of Transylvanshire. 
No sooner had I arrived there than 
I discovered that, in the most infan- 
tile fairy-tale tradition, I was the 
long-lost (or, rather, never-suspect- 
ed) ward of a fairy godfather. Un- 
fortunately, instead of receiving the 
three boons, or the Kingdom com- 
plete with Princess Charming, or 
whatever one is supposed to receive 
from a beneficent fairy godparent, I 
found myself embroiled in a series 
of somewhat sordid and most em- 
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barrassing episodes. These fre- 
quently involved my having to bail 
the willowy old gentleman out of 
the clutches of Scotland Yard’s vice 
squad. In the end, I had to flee 
England under a cloud and an 
alias, when the more lurid London 
tabloids unforgivably publicized my 
Transylvanian tribulations under 
such Gothic Black headlines as 
“The Unsavoury Case of the Really 
Fairy Godfather!’’ 

But I did not intend to make my 
history sound like a catalogue of 
frustrations and failures. While I 
stoutly maintain, contrary to all 
cavil, that my every spiritual under- 
taking soon or later turned out for 
the best, I must concede that at the 
time they ill served to advance my 
ecclesiastic career. They did, never- 
theless, not unlike the Trials of Job, 
serve to strengthen my piety, devo- 
tion and spirituality. 

That I eventually achieved a 
degree of sanctitude of which I 
could never have dared dream was 
first evidenced when I inadvertently 
attended a pornographic cinema 
show under the misapprehension 
that I was to view an edifying docu- 
mentary film on linguistics. (The 
movie was entitled Mother Tongue.) 
The performance was of course pre- 
ceded by the playing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and when, with 
the rest of the audience, I stood in 
homage to our National Anthem, I 
kept on standing. I mean to say, I 
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stood up, then drifted right off my 
feet and, to the astonishment of 
ushers and audience, slowly levi- 
tated all the way to the dome of the 
auditorium, whence I could see 
nothing whatever of the film, which 
had cost me $7.50 admission, in- 
cluding lubricity tax. 

It was at about this time that 
my SoPrim superiors prevailed 
upon me to Make a Retreat, for the 
good of my soul and serenity. 
Indeed, in my case, they decreed a 
solitary retreat of indefinite dura- 
tion (“Don’t call us...”) in the 
farthest flung house of retirement 
our church owns. Obediently, and 
brimming with humility, I went — 
alone, penniless, without supplies 
or raiment except the clothes I 
stood in (my shabbiest and shiniest 
clerical black serge), carrying only 
my SoPrim-approved version of 
The Bible and nothing at all of 
worldly belongings except my spec- 
tacles. 

That, Rev. Col. Obnox, was 
where you found me: dirty and 
bearded as a third-century eremite, 
dwelling in that derelict, one-room, 
adobe-and-thatch hut tucked under 
the oppressive cliffs of the Super- 
stition Mountains of Arizona. 
When you drove up in your Heaven- 
blue jeep, you made a sparkling 
contrast to my dun-colored desert 
surroundings. An Air Force Chap- 
lain, wearing on your Heaven-blue 
uniform both silver epaulet eagles 
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and gold lapel crosses, you might 
have been a Christian Roman Le- 
gionnaire touring outposts of the 
Empire. 

“Mobey, how in Heaven’s name 
do you live out here?” was, I re- 
member, your first remark after 
our handshake. 

“I strive,” I replied, “to emu- 
late Elijah during his exile by the 
brook Cherith. Arizona is full of 
ravens.” I snapped my fingers and 
a raven dutifully flapped in through 
my unglazed single window hole, to 
drop my evening meal on the bare 
plank table. 

You stared, retched and blurt- 
ed, “But the ravens brought Elijah 
bread and flesh. The Book of Kings 
specifically says so. That one 
brought you a matzo and a worm!” 

“Well, what other sort of bread 
would a good Tishbite Jew like 
Elijah consent to eat? And what 
other kind of flesh would a raven 
know? If I could command buz- 
zards, now...” 

You regarded me — aghast, I 
think, and slightly nauseated — 
while I dined (delicately, to savor 
each morsel). Then you said, “That 
is why I’ve sought you out. Brother 
Crispin. You have been variously 
described as a kooky coot and a 
hermit miracle-worker, and the 
word has been told in Gath, in 
Askelon, yea, even unto Houston, 
Texas, where I have the honor to be 
the NASA Spiritual Consultant.” 


I gaped so I nearly lost my 
worm. “Did you say a nasty spirit- 
ual consultant?” 

“I said NASA, confound it! 
America’s aerospace agency, man! 
Astronauts and all that.” I apolo- 
gized for my denseness, and after a 
moment you added, cautiously, “I 
understand you even levitate at 
times.” 

“At inconvenient times,” I said 
humbly. “The Superstition Moun- 
tains up there are teeming with 
nutty old prospectors digging for 
gold. When I come floating by, they 
take me for a new and literal kind 
of claim jumper. So far, I have suf- 
fered only minor flesh wounds.” 

You gazed at me again for a 
while, then said gravely, “If these 
things be true. Brother Crispin, you 
may be provably psychokinetic. 
The very kind of man I’m ordered 
to look for.” 

“Doubtless I have my quirks,” I 
said stiffly, “but I’m as sane as you 
are. Colonel Obnox. If the Air 
Force has nothing better to do these 
days than scout for loonies to lock 
up, I can suggest a dozen trigger- 
happy old prosp — ” 

“You misunderstand, my good 
fellow. I mean that I take you to be 
a true esper.” 

“No,” I said, smiling tolerantly 
at that foolishness. “No. None of 
your weirdo cultists. Good solid 
Southern Primitive Protestant, 
through and through. A minister 
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ordained and accredited, same as 
you are, Reverend Colonel, sir.” 

You took off your heavily gold- 
braided, Heaven-blue hat and dis- 
tractedly moved your hair around. 
With your hand, I mean, not the 
way I do. 

“Can it really be?” you mum- 
bled. “Can it be that you are so 
sublimely unworldly. Reverend 
Mobey, that you have never heard 
of an esper? Of ESP? of PK, short 
for psychokinesis? Of the emergent 
studies in psi and parapsychology?” 

I confessed that I was lament- 
ably untutored in those subjects. 
You kindly embarked on an ABC- 
level explanation of PK, ESP and 
such, though I didn’t really get a 
full grasp until much later. 

“For one example,” you said, 
“if man is ever going to conquer 
interstellar space — not just the 
Solar System — he must find a 
means of moving his transport at a 
speed faster than light. No known 
fuel or power source can do it. It is 
popularly supposed that it positive- 
ly cannot be done. But those sup- 
posers are in error. There is one 
thing in the Universe — right here 
on Earth, in fact — which moves 
far faster than light. Do you know 
what that is?” 

“The grace of God!” I cried 
loyally. 

“Well, that too, of course,” you 
said, a trifle discomfited. “Forgive 
me if I sound like a minister of 
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materialism only. But there is 
another thing capable of moving 
faster than the speed of light. It is 
thought.” 

I thought about thought. “I 
think you might be right.” 

“Fantasy and science-fiction 
writers,” you continued, “have for 
years postulated the likelihood of a 
peculiarly gifted human’s having 
the ability to propel a space vehicle 
by thought power alone — by PK 
— and at the speed of thought. Of 
course, those writers are crackpots. 
Splurgeon, Ozmov, McReynolds, 
Jenkins, all of them. But now 
NASA has taken the subject out of 
the fumbling fingers of those ink- 
stained wretches.” 

“You mean the wretches have 
been right all these years?” 

“Oh, dear Lord, of course not!” 
You snorted and laughed raucous- 
ly. “The wretches wrote fiction. 
Our scientists deal in fact. At 
NASA, they’re tackling parapsy- 
chology not with notional ideas but 
with radio telescopes, IBM com- 
puters, electron microscopes, ex- 
perts from the Rand tink-thank. I 
mean think-tank. I myself have 
seen a nineteen-volume study com- 
piled by Rand — Top Secret, so 
don’t let on that I leaked. Its con- 
clusion could be summarized, for a 
nonexpert like yourself, as just this: 
It is not impossible that a human 
being gifted with PK abilities could 
think-power a spaceship across 
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light-years of space at the incalcu- 
lable speed of thought!” 

“Gosh!” I said sincerely. “A 
veritable breakthrough of innova- 
tive scientific imagination! But how 
do you, sir — a man of the cloth — 
come into this?” 

“Well,” you said, again seeming 
a trifle disconcerted. “NASA has a 
pretty rigid organizational chart. 
You know, all those little boxes 
connected by little lines. Until they 
decide where to box parapsychol- 
ogy, they’ve temporarily tacked it 
onto Supernatural & Occult, and of 
course I head that branch.” 

“Of course. So you’re out seek- 
ing someone with PK power?” 

“I think I can safely say that 
every Developed Country in the 
Nuclear Family of Nations is look- 
ing for such a one. All very hush- 
hush, naturally, but we’ve had word 
of some few tentative successes here 
and there.” 

“No kidding!” I said sincerely. 

“Take India. We gave them 
materials to build a nuclear power 
plant, and they used the goods to 
build an atomic bomb instead. But 
the scientists of the Vishnuclear In- 
stitute couldn’t contrive an implo- 
sion device to set it off. Madame 
Gandhi typically lost patience. She 
had the imploder packed with 
sacred-cow dung and detonated by 
a guru named Ras Bheri Jhamjhar 
chanting mantras at it.” 

“Golly!” I said sincerely. 


“Israel actually fired off that 
stage illusionist of theirs in a satel- 
lite, to see if he could influence its 
Earth orbit purely by PK power. He 
did, too — so eccentrically that he’s 
still up there. It seems his capsule is 
moving in an orbit that sort of out- 
lines the shape of a bent spoon. The 
Israelis are going crazy trying to 
compute retrofire to compensate.” 

“Gee whiz!” I said sincerely. 

“From France comes word that 
some clever Jesuit is on the verge of 
perfecting a metal alloy for rocket 
nozzles so a spacecraft can be 
fueled with holy water. The Jesuit 
calls his new alloy Halleluminum.” 

I asked despairingly, “Does 
everyone else have the jump on us, 
then?” 

“I don’t think so.” And you 
smiled beatifically. Rev. Col. Ob- 
nox. “I have a hunch that NASA’s 
already found a PK power bigger 
than all those others put together.” 

“Can you tell me?” 

“Well, technically you’ll have to 
be cleared for Top Secret to know 
about this invaluable acquisition, 
but I believe we can anticipate your 
being cleared and informed in due 
time. It’s you, Crispin Mobey.” 

The records of my training stay 
at NASA must still be on file there, 
no matter how much Einsteinian 
time has flowed over Houston, so I 
need not dwell on that period in 
detail. I was commissioned an Air 
Force Second Lieutenant, and I 
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proudly pinned the gold silvers of 
my rank onto my Heaven-blue uni- 
form. Naturally, I did not have to 
undergo the entire and rigorous 
training program of a full-fledged 
astronaut, since I had only one job 
to perform on any space flight, and 
could hypothetically have done that 
if I were welded immovably into the 
fuselage. I spent most of my train- 
ing time learning to wear and mani- 
pulate my bulky spacesuit, with its 
profusion of hermetic quickzips, 
input and output jacks, and so 
forth. What gave me the most 
trouble were the embarrassing, in- 
timately built-in Disproduct Bags. 

When I got my first assignment, 
to this Mars-bound Corrigan, I 
complained at being sent to a 
planet named for a pagan god. But 
you. Rev. Col., impressed upon me 
the importance of my being aboard. 

“Simply get the ship safely to 
Mars, get it safely landed and, 
when the survey is done, get it 
safely back to Earth. The ship is al- 
ready programmed, of course, but 
we’ll be monitoring every millisec- 
ond from the pulpit-console here, 
to see if and where and when your 
PK power overrides the computers. 
We’ll be cutting them out at 
irregular intervals to give you a real 
test. And essentially that’s what 
this is — a test of your powers. If 
you do well, your next assignment 
ought to be Command.’’ 

I asked wistfully, “Won’t I have 


Chaplain duties besides?” 

“I daresay the rest of the crew 
will be too busy to require much 
spiritual counseling. And we know 
from the Viking robots that you 
won’t have to baptize or bury any 
Martians. No, on the outbound voy- 
age you are simply to concentrate 
during every waking moment on 
these cube grid coordinates — the 
target position of Mars. Inbound, 
you are to concentrate on this other 
set of coordinates to get back to 
Earth. Memorize these figures, my 
boy. Then, after blastoff, think 
them, write them down, sing them 
if you like. Repeatedly and unceas- 
ingly. Do that. Lieutenant Mobey, 
and do nothing but that. ” 

At which, you presented me 
with two sheets of incredible strings 
of letters, numbers and mathemat- 
ical symbols. All the rest of my time 
at NASA I spent reading them, re- 
reading them, repeating them to 
myself. I have never been very good 
at arithmetic. 

My assignment was so Highest 
Altitude Secret that I was not even 
introduced to the rest of the crew 
until we gathered at the Corrigan’s 
launch pad. The Captain, a crusty 
former Marine Air ace, immediate- 
ly bellowed, “A Chaplain, for 
Christ’s sake!” 

“Precisely,” I murmured. 

“A spaceship needs a bleeping 
Chaplain like it needs a dead alba- 
tross. What do you weigh, Mobey? 
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Never mind. Just multiply it by the 
escape-velocity factor. Then go 
away.” 

“I have my orders here, sir.” 

“Bleep the bleeping bleep! 
What do I get saddled with next? A 
supervisor of shuffleboard and cha- 
rades from some borscht resort? 
Let me see those bleeping orders!” 

“At ease, Captain. I am Colonel 
Obnox,” you said, coming to my 
rescue. “Lieutenant Mobey’s orders 
are sealed, and are not to be opened 
by you until the Corrigan is in ftee- 
flight trajectory.” 

The Captain still bleeping an- 
grily behind me in the gantry, I 
stepped aboard and found my 
quarters — or “sleep cylinder” — 
where there is room only to insert 
my spacesuited self, my much- 
thumbed sheets of target coordin- 
ates and my indispensable Bible. 
My cylinder is situated right next to 
the olfactorily offensive Disproduct 
Jettishute into which all of us evac- 
uate our personal Disproduct Bags. 

I’ll not bother to describe the 
rest of the crewmen, since each of 
them has all the dynamic and color- 
ful personality of lint. Except for 
the Captain, the only forceful char- 
acter is our one female crewperson, 
Ms. Mammal. She is listed on the 
roster as Ship’s Dietician and is 
forever thrusting her helmeted head 
into my sleep cylinder and inquir- 
ing, “A little refreshment, duckie?” 
But, since our only victual is the vile 


Queeze (36 flavors 36, none of them 
duck), automatically dispensed 
from squirt tubes, I assume Ms. 
Mammal must have other duties as 
well. If so, they have never been ex- 
plained to me, any more than has 
the function of one particular 
quickzip aperture in my spacesuit. 

The countdown and blastoff 
were uneventful, or so I assume. 
Partly to prevent my PK concentra- 
tion from being distracted, partly 
because the Captain had spitefully 
restricted me to quarters, I lay in 
my sleep cylinder, reciting and re- 
peating and reiterating those Mars- 
coordinate figures. Not for me a 
visit to the flight deck. Not for me a 
look at the view screen, in admira- 
tion of the dark deeps of space and 
the glorious glitter of God’s star- 
dust, and the realization that I was 
as close to Heaven as a mortal can 
get. I lay immured and kept track 
of the flight via the ship’s intercom 
system. I heard the first hint of 
something having gone amiss when 
we were fewer then eight hours out 
of orbit pattern and into target 
trajectory. 

CAPTAIN’S VOICE: Not re- 
ceiving from Central Control? How 
the bleep can that be. Sparks? 

SPARKS’ VOICE: Bleeped if I 
know, sir. All systems are five-by- 
five, and all lights green. But recep- 
tion has faded to zero-by-zero, and 
I suspect Central Control is not 
reading us either. It could be that 
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we’re somehow, uh, out of com- 
munications range. 

CAPTAIN; Out of range? Eight 
hours from Earth? What the bleep 
are you talking about? NASA’s still 
receiving from a bleep-pot probe 
that went up in ’59, and it must be 
out beyond Saturn by now. 

SPARKS: Well, sir, there’s only 
one other possible explanation. 
You’ll think I’m drunk for suggest- 
ing it, but we could be outrunning 
the signal. 

CAPTAIN: I Aopc you’re drunk. 
Sparks. Otherwise you’re stark rav- 
ing mad. Outrunning radio and 
radar and laser signals that travel 
at the speed of light? Until further 
orders, that Sip-a-Nip is off limits 
to all junior officers! 

I returned my attention to 
mumbling my numbers like a Pap- 
ist telling his beads and tried to 
stifle a small suspicion that had 
suddenly struck me. Could the con- 
fusion on the flight deck possibly 
indicate that I was overdoing my 
duty? Well, I had my orders, and 
mine not to reason why. I went on 
telling my beads — I mean my co- 
ordinates — more frenetically than 
ever, in hope of inducing self-hyp- 
nosis or something and blotting out 
my growing unease. Time passed. 

CAPTAIN’S VOICE: Look at 
that bleeping view screen! What the 
bleep is Canopus doing there? T- 
Square, where in the bleeping bleep 
are you navigating us to? 
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T-SQUARE’S VOICE: It’s got 
me puzzled too, sir. I guarantee 
we’re smack on course. The only 
thing is, uh, we shouldn’t have 
reached this point on the trajectory 
until about four months from now. 

CAPTAIN: I ordered that Sip- 
A-Nip off limits! Are you plas- 
tered? 

T-SQUARE: No, sir. As near as 
I can figure it, we’ve been acceler- 
ating ever since we came off orbit 
and we’re still accelerating. I don’t 
know how we did it — and I don’t 
know how to break it to you, sir — 
but we’ve somehow passed the 
light-constant velocity. Frankly, 
I’m scared bleepless. But I haven’t 
sipped a nip. 

CAPTAIN: Then Ms. Mam- 
mal’s refreshments have addled 
your brain. Nothing exceeds the 
speed of light! Until further orders, 
men, Ms. Mammal is off limits too! 

Now I was really worried, to the 
point of disobeying my strict orders. 
Deliberately I put aside and ceased 
concentrating on the coordinate 
sheets. That might just help set 
things back to rights. To keep my 
mind off the numbers, and to divert 
myself with lighter reading, I took 
up my trusty Bible. But the selec- 
tions were not exactly inspiriting, 
and the intercom voices kept in- 
truding, ever more excited and 
dismayed as time passed. 

ISAIAH: All we like sheep have 
gone astray. 
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CAPTAIN: Where the bleep are 
we now, T-Square? 

JUDE: These are wandering 
stars, to whom is reserved the 
blackness of darkness for ever. 

T-SQUARE: We were sched- 
uled to take six months to touch- 
down, sir, but there’s Mars coming 
up on the grid already. 

II KINGS: The driving is like 
the driving of Jehu the son of 
Nimshi; for he driveth furiously. 

SPARKS: I’ve been hoping 
Central Control might try bouncing 
a signal back at us olf Mars, but I 
don’t get a bleeping peep. 

LUKE: For they know not what 
they do. 

CAPTAIN: This has got to be a 
bad dream, and we haven’t even 
blasted off yet. The ship’s still on 
the pad and I’m asleep some — On 
the pad! That little mother Mopery 
or whatever his bleeping name is! 
Get me his sealed orders! Move! 
(Rustle of papers unfolding.) Great 
Jesus Christ in the morning! 

When the Captain employed a 
devout ejaculation instead of his 
customary bleeps, I knew he must 
be really upset. And when he 
bellowed so that the intercom came 
unbolted from my cylinder bulk- 
head, “CRISPIN MOBEY TO 
THE FLIGHT DECK ON THE 
DOUBLE!" I knew that my nag- 
ging suspicion had been true intui- 
tion. Or maybe ESP. 

“ESP, for the love of bleep!’’ 


the Captain roared at me on the 
flight deck. “You’ve been thinking 
us to Mars?” 

“And to a landing, of course, 
yes, sir,” I said meekly. 

“You blithering imbecile! A 
landing? We’re going to knock 
Mars out to the orbit of Pluto! 
T-Square, how much time have we 
got?” 

“Seventeen minutes to, gulp, 
impact.” 

“Mobey,” said the Captain, 
deadly quiet. “I can’t waste any of 
that time in killing you with my 
bare hands. Business before plea- 
sure is my motto. If you got our col- 
lective ass in this crack, you’d 
better bleeping well get it out again. 
Go back to your crucifix or your 
crucible or whatever and change 
your bleeping incantation. Think 
us off collision course! Think de- 
flection! You’ve got seventeen min- 
utes!” 

“Sixteen minutes, sir,” said T- 
Square. 

I scurried back to my cylinder, 
as troubled as Job — “Fear came 
upon me, and trembling; the hair 
of my flesh stood up” — and riffled 
distractedly through my Bible. I 
prayed a fragment from one of the 
Psalms, “Hear me, for I am ready 
to halt,” picked a page at random 
and stabbed a finger at it. 

RUTH: Go not empty unto thy 
mother-in-law. 

I must confess I said, “Drat!” 
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Except for Ezekiel’s flamboyant 
flying saucer, there is not much in 
the Bible about spaceships, and I 
couldn’t recall anything in the way 
of instructions for steering one. I 
flipped to Job: “Who can turn 
him?’’ and to Lamentations: “Turn 
Thou us unto Thee, O Lord, and we 
shall be turned.’’ 

CAPTAIN (from my dangling 
intercom): It’s no longer a little red 
dot on the screen, it’s a bleeping 
red disk, and growing fast! 

PSALMS: O Lord, Thou know- 
est my downsitting and mine up- 
rising, Thou understandeth my 
thought afar off. {Well, Lord, I 
prayed silently, if You have under- 
stoodeth so far, please stay tuned!) 

T-SQUARE: Nine minutes. No 
way. 

PSALMS: He shall give His 
angels charge over thee. They shall 
bear thee up in their hands, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

MS. MAMMAL: It’s like a cliff 
— the whole screen! We’ve had it! 
Farewell, all my duckies! I die a 
female fulfilled, a woman liberated! 

MATTHEW: Deliver us from 
evil. 

SPARKS: Wait! Look! Now it’s 
slowly edging sideways! 

EXODUS: Let my people go. 

CREW CHORUS (exultantly): 
We’re clear! There’s the nightside! 
We missed Mars! Three cheers for 
Crispin Mobey! 

CAPTAIN (grimly): The Jetti- 
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shute for Crispin Mobey! Get the 
bleeping creep up here again. 

Happily, cooler heads had pre- 
vailed by the time I crept back to 
the flight deck. When the Captain 
snarled, “What do we ram next, 
Mobey? Halley’s Comet?” the navi- 
gator cautioned him, “You could 
be right, sir. We’d better keep the, 
uh. Lieutenant’s talents on tap.” 

“Bleep his talents,” growled the 
Captain, who was, so to speak, on 
tap himself, at the Sip-a-Nip. “Ex- 
plain yourself, T-Square.” 

“I estimate that at least we’re 
angled off the plane of the ecliptic, 
so we’re not on collision course with 
any other planet or moon in the 
Solar System. But we’re still accel- 
erating, sir. We could go blunder- 
ing through the planets — if any — 
orbiting around, say, Sirius or 
Alpha Centauri.” 

“Some navigator you are,” 
sneered the Captain. “Wherever 
we’re at, those two stars are in 
opposite directions from Mars.” 

“That’s just it, sir,” said T- 
Square. “Wherever we’re at. With 
the speed we’re making, and the 
evasion maneuvers, I haven’t a 
clue.” 

“You’ve got the most complex 
computers NASA could buy.” 

“But they were programmed ac- 
cording to star patterns as seen 
from Earth and previous space 
flights. We’re out where nobody 
and nothing has ever been before. 
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Look, sir.” He indicated the view 
screen, showing the star-spangled 
black sky ahead. “Totally unfa- 
miliar. Now look when I switch to 
the scopes pointing aft.” T-Square 
punched a button and the screen 
went completely, unrelievedly 
black. “We’re outrunning the light 
of any possibly recognizable con- 
stellations back yonder. Absolutely 
nothing is visible to us at this speed 
except those stars dead ahead. 
There’s no way I can get a fix on 
our position or lay out any course to 
anywhere until we get back to some 
previously plotted point in space.” 

He turned to glare at me, in 
concert with the Captain, Ms. 
Mammal, Sparks, Dampers (the 
flight engineer) and every other 
crewman. 

“All I have are two target coor- 
dinates,” I said helplessly. One set 
for Earth and one for Mars.” 

“And they can’t be worth a 
bleeping bleep,” said the Captain. 
“Your Mars figures are the coor- 
dinates for its position six months 
from now. Yet you got us to it on 
the button in a matter of hours. 
Just by thinking Mars, Mars, Mars. 
Now you bleeping well go and think 
something else.” 

“Yes, sir. What?” 

“First and foremost, a slow- 
down to the Corrigan’s normal 
speed.” 

“No, sir, excuse me, sir,” said 
Dampers. “We’re already light- 


hours from our home corner of the 
galaxy. If we slow down and turn 
around out here, we’ll get home 
about the year 2,000,001.” 

“Unthinkable,” Ms. Mammal 
said crisply. “We’ve got Queeze 
enough only for a maximum eight- 
een months.” 

“Well, thank God for that,” 
grunted the Captain. “I’d sooner 
eat the hull insulation anyway. 
Okay, Mobey, you know the situa- 
tion now as well as any of us. You 
figure out what to pray and PK for. 
A dash back to Solar territory and 
then a slowdown. A return to nor- 
malcy. Divine intervention. You 
pick it. Just get us out of this bleep- 
ing bind or I’ll cram an eighteen 
months’ supply of Queeze up your 
Disproduct duct!” 

You perceive my dilemma. Rev. 
Col. Obnox. The responsibility for 
saving the Corrigan and crew was 
on the slender, sloping shoulders of 
yours truly alone. Since I knew 
nothing whatever of physics, astro- 
nautics or astronomy, I decided 
that, of the several alternatives the 
Captain had mentioned, I was best 
fitted to PK for “divine interven- 
tion.” 

Thereafter I kept to my sleep 
cylinder, though I slept only fitfully, 
having often to fend off Ms. Mam- 
mal, who seemed determined that I 
be well nourished for my task. At 
least everyone else left me alone — 
indeed, almost superstitiously 
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shunned my entire end of the ship 
— so I could pore assiduously over 
my only available space manual: 
my Good Book, that is to say. Every 
least reference which might be of 
assistance, I underlined and con- 
centrated on. 

I commenced by putting the 
blame for our plight where it be- 
longed — even though, and forgive 
me, dear departed Rev. Col. Ob- 
nox, this included yourself — quot- 
ing from Paul’s epistle to the He- 
brews: “Truly, if they had been 
mindful of that country from 
whence they came out, they might 
have had opportunity to have re- 
turned. But now they desire a better 
country, that is, an Heavenly city...” 
and adding, from the Psalms: “O 
Lord, when I consider Thy Heavens, 
the moon and the stars, what is 
man, that Thou art mindful of 
him?” 

I hoped that this abject confes- 
sion of mankind’s overweening am- 
bition might get me a more sympa- 
thetic hearing On High for the 
supplications to which I then di- 
rected all my concentration. From 
the Psalms: “This poor man cried, 
and the Lord heard him, and saved 
him out of all his troubles.” And 
Psalms again: “The Lord preserv- 
eth the strangers.” And John: 
“Hereafter ye shall see Heaven 
open.” And Revelation: “Behold, a 
door was opened in Heaven: and 
the first voice which I heard said. 
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Come up hither, and I will shew 
thee things...” 

"Get your ass up here, Mobey, 
and look at THIS!” came the Cap- 
tain’s bellow, for the first time since 
our near-collision with Mars. 

The panoramic view screen 
sparkled and glowed with more 
stars than I had yet seen on it at one 
time, all now as colorful as they 
were bright: ruby, amethyst, sap- 
phire, emerald. But only those 
straight ahead of us stayed fixed. 
The others rushed past on either 
side, parting left and right in a 
dizzying dazzle of colors, rather 
reminiscent of the psychedelic trip 
in that old science-fiction film 
1002. It was beautiful beyond be- 
lief, but I couldn’t imagine the 
Captain inviting me up just for the 
view. 

“We’re moving faster than ever. 
Lieutenant,” he said coldly. “But 
we finally have some idea of where 
we’re headed. Look at the middle of 
the screen.” 

I did. At top center, among a 
host of lesser stars so dense they re- 
sembled the shimmering draperies 
of Earth’s Northern Lights, shone 
one especially brilliant aquamarine 
star. Just below it, like a Rorschach 
blot on the screen, was a black 
emptiness, devoid of even pinpoint 
stars, and shaped roughly like the 
head and neck of a horse. 

“The bright star is Zeta of the 
constellation Orion. It is sixteen 
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hundred light-years from Earth. 
That’s nine quintillion, four hun- 
dred-odd quadrillion statute miles, 
give or take a trillion or two. I 
wouldn’t say you are very success- 
fully getting us closer to home.” 

I asked weakly, “We’re headed 
for that star?” 

“Not quite. You’ll notice the 
screen’s crosshairs are centered 
below Zeta Orionis, on that empty 
black patch — a phenomenon 
known to astronomers. Lieutenant, 
as a dark nebula. This particular 
one is sometimes called the Horse- 
head Nebula.” 

For a change, he didn’t sound 
accusatory, but I thought it best to 
say quickly, “I never aimed for it. 
Captain. I never heard of it.” 

“There are various theories,” he 
went on, as if I hadn’t spoken, “as 
to what a dark nebula is. Some 
pretty wild theories. One is that a 
dark nebula is an actual hole in 
space, caused by a great star’s 
dying, imploding, collapsing in- 
ward and sucking space in after it. 
Any foreign body approaching 
should be dragged along like a 
wood chip down a whirlpool. To 
where, nobody knows.” 

I swallowed, and wondered 
where all my praying and PKing 
had gone wrong. 

“Another theory is that a dark 
nebula is also a hole in space, but a 
kind of door leading to another 
continuum. Or into a Universe of 


antimatter. Or a mirror Universe to 
ours, whatever that would be like. 
Astronomers have been bandying 
these screwball theories for centur- 
ies. We’re about to be the first to 
prove which one’s right. Not that 
we’ll ever tell. Not that we’ll ever 
care, for that matter.” 

He sounded so weary and des- 
pairing that I said, almost in tears 
myself, “Sir, I had nothing to do 
with this. I’ve been concentrating 
on our deliverance, not our doom. I 
don’t know where we’re going or 
why. Captain Stormfield, I swear it 
by Heaven.” 

And Heaven is where we went. 

Please do not cut off my trans- 
mission, whoever you are at the pul- 
pit-console there on Earth. This is 
not a hoax; you must by now have a 
fix on the far but fast-approaching 
source of these signals. And this is 
not lunacy; hear me out and I’ll 
prove it. I, Crispin Mobey — along 
with the other Corriganauts — have 
visited Heaven. 

Of course. I’d been mistaken in 
telling Captain Stormfield that I 
had nothing to do with our arrival 
at this unlikely destination. Back 
when I’d done all my PK imploring 
that “the doors of Heaven be 
opened” and so forth, I had meant 
only, “Get us safely out of space 
and onto Earth” — using “Heav- 
en” as a synonym for “space,” you 
see, since the word “space” never 
once appears in the Bible. It could 
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hardly have occurred to me that the 
Almighty would take me literally. 

It was a while, in fact, before we 
realized where we had wound up. 
As the Captain had predicted, the 
Corrigan slid into that empty, ugly, 
frightening, jagged dark hole 
among the stars. The view screen 
went as black as the looks the crew 
were all giving me while we waited 
for annihilation. Then, the ship 
slowing of its own accord, we saw 
on the screen a star the size and 
magnitude of our own Sol, then a 
planet orbiting about it, which 
could have been our own green, 
cloud-marbled home Earth. Still 
without direction either from the 
computers or myself, the Corrigan 
drifted down to this planet and 
went through the complicated pro- 
cess of landing. When the dust 
blown up by our down-thrust rock- 
ets had cleared, we truly thought 
that through some miracle — per- 
haps a crimp in space-time — we 
were back on Earth. 

For the ship sat in the middle of 
an African savannah, a clear-skied, 
sunlit grassland, with the picture- 
postcardy Mount Kilimanjaro rec- 
ognizable on the horizon. Not too 
far from the ship, we saw as we 
emerged, a multitude of animals 
roamed, apparently undisturbed by 
the uproar of our arrival. There 
were browsing giraffes, grazing ze- 
bras and — if this was Earth, there 
had indeed occurred a wrinkle in 
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time — a herd of prehistoric tricer- 
atops, like overgrown rhinoceroses 
only far more fearsome, and flocks 
of prehistoric aepyornis, ostrichlike 
but thrice as tall as I am. Then, to 
compound the anachronistic am- 
bience, there came strolling toward 
us through the tall grass a slender 
gentlemen clad in khaki shorts, a 
safari shirt, an old-fashioned pith 
helmet, and wearing Victorian 
mutton-chop sideburns. He walked 
straight to me and said: 

“The Reverend Mobey, I pre- 
sume?” 

I could only gulp, as he wrung 
my hand and introduced himself 
with a noticeable Scottish burr: 
“Name of Livingstone, late of Glas- 
gow and Ujiji.” 

"The Livingstone?” I gasped. 
“The Reverend Doctor David — ” 

“Och aye, the oft-missing mis- 
sionary.” He smiled shyly. “The 
verra same. I was bidden to greet 
ye, seeing as I was a quondam col- 
league of yours. And this would be 
your braw bricht flicht command- 
er? Welcome to Heaven, Cap’n 
Stormfield.” 

The Captain, for once, was as 
speechless as I. Only Ms. Mammal 
was capable of squealing, “Heav- 
en?! This is Heaven?” 

“Awell, ’tis my Heaven,” the 
late explorer said humbly. “Always 
happy in it, I was and I am.” 

“It’s a very nice Heaven, sir,” I 
said. “But ... er ...” 
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“The Pearly Gates?” asked Dr. 
Livingstone, his eyes twinkling. 
“Saint Peter and his big Reigster of 
the Elect? They’ll be on one of the 
other Airths, noo. Ye’ll get to visit, 
as ye like, and sign in proper. Wear 
a halo and wings, if ye choose, and 
play a harp for etairnity. Or in a 
rock combo.” 

“Other Earths!” exclaimed 
Sparks. “Then Heaven is a swarm 
of alternate Earths?” 

“Just so. To accommodate all 
the different souls’ different ideas 
of Etairnal Bliss, ye ken. And all 
the different epochs they coom 
from. Take Africa here. This one’s 
of my time and preference. There’s 
a primeval one for Olduvai Man. 
And a hairy-chest Africa for White 
Hunters, wi’ a frozen leopard car- 
cass high on Kilimanjaro yon. And 
a really hairy Africa for the likes of 
Idi Amin. Of course, to avert an 
etairnity of boredom the more de- 
serving souls and even the beasties” 

— he indicated the aepyornis flock 

— “visit around noo and again. But 
fear not, ye’ll each get the Heaven 
ye yearn for. Or desairve. There’s 
everything here, on one Airth or 
another, from Arthur’s Round Ta- 
ble to the Algonquin’s.” 

“We’d all like a tour of the fa- 
cilities, sir, of course,” I said. “But 
I daresay The Authorities will want 
us to depart as quickly as possible.” 

“Why so?” he asked offhand- 
edly. “Why not stay for guid?” 


“Well...” I couldn’t think how 
to put it delicately. “Well, we’re not 
dead.” 

He shrugged. “Ye’re here. Ye’ll 
get here again eventually. Why 
make the unco’ long round trip? 
Simply settle and enjoy it.” 

“That would be most irregular,” 
I said tartly. “Unprecedented. Un- 
heard of. According to all I’ve been 
taught — and I believe I can speak 
for other faiths besides my own — 
we mortals must die in a state of 
grace to be worthy of entrance here. 
The same doubtless goes for every 
other form of life in the Good 
Lord’s Universe.” 

Dr. Livingstone regarded us 
kindly and a little sadly. “Ever 
since your Airth sent the Viking 
scoots to ascertain that there’s nae 
life on Mars, and ne’er has been, ye 
must have suspicioned...” 

“That there’s no life elsewhere 
in the Solar System,” the Captain 
conceded. “But considering the in- 
finite number of other likely suns 
and their planets...” 

“Nae, Cap’n Stormfield. Every 
other is as barren of life as Mars. 
Ye’ll find nae purple people nor 
wee green men in Heaven.” He 
added gently, “In all the Univairse, 
only Airth is cursed wi’ death.” 

We were all struck dumb for a 
moment. 

“Aweel, since ye know noo that 
all Airthlings are bound for here,” 
the Reverend Doctor resumed. 
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“and since ye know the route noo, 
ye might as well start a shuttle sair- 
vice wi’ your spaceships. Ye’ll be 
saving folk all that dither of dying.” 

“That would absolutely empty 
Earth,” murmured T-Square, add- 
ing an unintentional pun, “except 
maybe for a scattering of diehards.” 

“And that is precisely the Di- 
vine Plan,” said Dr. Livingstone, 
stunning us again. “Did ye think it 
mischance or” — he glanced at me 
— “ineptitude that brought ye 
here? But hoots! Enough of this. 
Ye’ll be wanting to look at your ain 
Heavens, and perhaps tour a few 
tasty altairnatives. Simply stand 
there and wish. There’ll be a Jaycee 
waiting to escort the each of ye.” 

"J.C. himself!” I cried, ecstatic. 

“Not bluidy likely, bless His 
name. Junior Chamber of Com- 
mairce. Verra enthusiastic young 
chaps, each eager to boost and pro- 
mote his particular Paradise.” 

Aweel — I mean ah, well. That 
was a disappointment. But many 
were the tempting Heavens (or var- 
iegated Earths) we visited, severally 
and together, and many were the 
August Personages we met. Ms. 
Mammal raised such a fuss that she 
was finally even accorded an au- 
dience with “Ms. Virgin Mary.” 
And, if you think about it — about 
the technicalities, I mean — the 
sainted Mary is, of all women in 
history, the only one really qualiiied 
and entitled to call herself “Ms.” 
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Aweel — mean, uh, we’ll all be 
expatiating on our experiences in 
detail during our Earthside debrief- 
ings. I will report only a conversa- 
tion I held with Dr. Livingstone, 
who kindly acted as my personal 
escort (God save me from bromidic 
boosters and Babbitts) through my 
chosen Southern Primitive Protes- 
tant Heaven of neat white frame 
churches, perpetual summer Sun- 
day and front-porch rocking chairs, 
fried chicken and iced tea and Di- 
vinity fudge. Monopoly and monog- 
amy and monotony, and all the 
other virtues that we SoPrim Vir- 
ginians so cherish and pray for.... 

“Aweel, now that ye ask aboot 
the Divine Plan,” said my distin- 
guished fellow missionary. “Airth 
and life and mankind were all an 
expeeriment, and it has fizzled. 
Dinna look fashed; ye canna deny 
it.” 

“No, sir. God knows the world 
is a mess. Where exactly did we go 
wrong?” 

“Ye didna, lad. God did.” I was 
staggered by this blasphemy, and 
here in Heaven, of all places. Surely 
a thunderbolt — but the Reverend 
Doctor went on, unblasted and ir- 
reverent: “Four of His words on 
Page One of Chapter One of Book 
One of the Holy Bible. ‘Be fruitful 
and mooltiply.’ No harm ’twas, 
spoken to a wee and beleaguered 
tribe of Israelites, but when the 
whole of mankind took it as Gos- 
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pel, puir thrawn Airth was doomed. 
Wars for elbowroom, wars over re- 
leegious intairpretations, wars for a 
mere enough to eat. Overpopula- 
tion, overproduction, overexploita- 
tion of resources. Pollution and cor- 
ruption and all the rest of it. So 
finally, and almost too late, ’tis the 
Divine Plan to bleep the Airth the 
noo.” 

“To Weep the Earth?” 

“Aweel, to tone it down, thin it 
out. Bring the Airthlings here 
where, just as there is no death, 
there is no birthing.” 

I swallowed and asked, “Bring 
them here? How?” 

“You.” 

“Me?” 

“And the revelation you’ll take 
back. That there’s nae need to die 
to get to Heaven. The quota’s lifted. 
Yon doors are open. There’ll be 
some that’ll choose to stay on Airth, 
as your navigator said, but they’ll 
have better sense than to mooltiply 
— and divide — as heretofore.” 

“Let us hope so,” I said fervent- 
ly. “For, don’t you see, sir, the ones 
that’ll stay will be the ones who 
know in their hearts that they’re 
destined for Hell, not Heaven. 
Earth will become a rogue planet 
populated entirely by sinners and 
criminals and their progeny.” 

“You’ll tell the world, and 
truthfully, that there is no Hell.” 

“What?! You mean Attila, Tor- 
quemada. Hitler — they’re all 
here?” 


“Aye. Every soul comes to 
Heaven, but each soul gets the 
Heaven it desairves. Imagine an 
Attila with no Huns to lead, a 
Hitler who’s again and forever a 
hoosepainter. Heaven is nothing if 
not just in its rewards. Even on 
Airth, Brother Crispin, tell me, can 
ye conceive a more horrendous Hell 
than Saint Helena or San Qe- 
mente?” 

I could not reply. My lifelong 
beliefs had all been rocked and 
wracked. Not wrecked, I devoutly 
hope, but suddenly I could com- 
prehend that everything the good 
Doctor said must be true and irre- 
futable. 

“Saint Peter,” he went on, “is 
presently microdot-filming his en- 
tire Register of souls. You will 
pooblish it to all of Airth, so every 
living man, woman and bairn will 
know his doings in the days remain- 
ing to him, and the end thereof. 
Most will choose the spaceship 
shuttle wi’oot hesitation. Your ain 
Corrigan’s chap called Dampers 
has already elected to stay. He’s 
learned that on his verra next flight 
he’s due to stand next to a lox tank 
leak and be congealed to an icicle. 
The rest of ye will all be gang back, 
they tell me. So... if ye’re ready. 
Brother Crispin...” 

An absent-minded Professor, of 
extremely untidy white hair and 
mustache, and oddly shod in two 
left shoes, one brown, one black. 
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came alert long enough to work out 
for me the coordinates that would 
get us back to Earth — “Chust re- 
memper, Mopey, at dis boint 
marked mit red eggs, you schtop 
der schlepping und decelerate!” — 
plus the coordinates that will bring 
the Corrigan and other ships to 
Heaven again. And again and 
again. 

All us Corriganauts except 
Dampers are still aboard on this 
return voyage, most of the others 
declaring their eagerness to have 
the honor of crewing the shuttle 
run. Only the Captain is returning 
grumpy (and drunk), declaring it 
his duty to stand Court-Martial for 
mishandling his original mission. 
Silly sod. I have enlarged and read 
a selected few of St. Peter’s micro- 
dots, and Captain Eli Stormfield is 
due to be more heavily bemedaled 
than any hero in world history.... 

Oh dear. He has just awakened 
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from under the Sip-a-Nip and is 
snarling at me. We are almost at 
the bleeping point marked with the 
bleeping red x, and it is time for me 
to start concentrating on reentry 
maneuvers. I will close abruptly. 

As I say, I have scanned some of 
the microdots, though (deliberately) 
not the page detailing the Last 
Days and Destiny of Crispin Mobey. 
Dr. Livingstone was assuredly right 
in predicting a mass evacuation of 
Earth for Heaven. But some people 
will choose to live out their lives and 
die their deaths on the new and dif- 
ferent Earth to come. One of them 
will be me. If yesterday’s world of 
little hope and faith had crying 
need of a dedicated missionary, 
how vastly much more will tomor- 
row’s world — empty of mischief 
and mishap — require the contin- 
ued presence of 

Yours faithfully, 

Crispin Mobey 
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The Ferever War. the 
1976 Nebula winner. 
Explicit scenes and 
language may be 
offensive to seme. 

Pub. e<f. $8.95 


4614. Millenatam. By 
Ben Bova. American and 
Russian bases on the 
Moon unite to prevent a 
catastrophic war brew- 
ing on Earth. 

Put), ed. $7.95 


7328. Shadrach In the 
Furnace. By Robert 
Silverberg. In the year 
2012 a vicious plague 
is destroying the world 
while its ruler Genghis 
Mao jealously guards 
the only known anti- 
dote. Pub. ed. $8.95 


4549. klan Plus. By 
Frederik Pohl. Cyborgs 
are to colonize Mars, 
and Roger Torraway, ex- 
astronaut, is to be the 
first Martian-or so 
NASA plans. Fast-paced 
fascinating SF. 

Pub. ed. $7.95 


6320. A World Out Of 
Time. By Larry Niven. 
A black hole in space 
sends Jerome Corbell 
3 million years into 
Earth's future where 
the ultimate battle of 
the sexes is raging. By 
co-author of The Mote 
in Bed’s Eye. Pub. ed. 
$7.95 


Winners, Vel. I 8 il. 

Giant 2-in-l volume 
of 23 award- 
winning stories, 

1955 to 1970. 

Asimov introduces 
each. Pub. ed. $15.45 

1412. Imperial Earth. 

By Arthur C. Clarke. A 
representative to EarUi, 
from Titan, Duncan 
MaKenzie plans to solve 
an invention that threat- 
ens his homeland's econ- 
omy. By Hugo, Jupiter 
and Nebula winning 
author. Pub. ed. $7.95 


4770. liana of the Bathol 
and John Carter ef Mars. 
By Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
Excellent 2-in-l volume 
in the Burroughs Mars 
series. Special Edition. 


The Science Fiction Book Club offers its own complete hardbound editions 
sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members even 
more. Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian members 
will be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in Canada. 


